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1 enemies whom Welliy's folden © u 4 r. 


Ds ks raiſed him ſerved only to rivet . | 
Yiu faſter in Henry's equidence ; who rated bimbl on Zante 
2 the & oice which he had made, and who was tion. 1 
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15. Hkewiſe, well acquainted 


which he had acquired; and-while he ſecretly dnetied 


x * Xr 
| to © for this 
1 Arabi habe of thee income. He held in commendam 
| of York, firſt that of Durham, next that of Wincheſter ; 
þ and there ſremed to be no end of his acquiſitions.” His 
= ' arther advancement in eccleſiaſtical dignity ſerved him as 


and dignity. of that charafier.. His train canvfies of 


of the populace, by the ſplendor of his cquipage 


beit it to be hid on no place but the altar. A prieft, 
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| into his family as a place of education ; and in e A. 
ender to gain them favour with their patron, allowes 
them to bear offices as his ſervants. Whoever was diſ- — 
tinguiſhed by any art or ſcience paid court to the car- 
dinal; and none paid court in vain. Literature, which 
was then in its infancy, found in him a generous patron ; 
and, both by his public inſtitutions and private bounty 
he gave encouragement to every branch of erudition*. 
the approbation of the wiſe, he ſtrove to dazzle the eyes 
and 
England that wore filk and gold, not only on his habit 
but alſo on his faddles and the trappings of his horſes v. 
He cauſed his cardinal's hat to be borne aloft by a perf 


But not fatisfied wich this parade, to which he 
himſelf entitled as cardinal, he provided another prieft of 
croſs of York, even in the dioceſe of Canterbury; con- 
trary to the ancient rule and the agreement between the 
with the cardinaPs oftentation ; and faid they were now 
a man of a moderate temper, averſe to all diſputes, choſe 
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neral adminiſtration of juſtice, by the cardinal's means*, HA. 
ſo cxaft, that no domeſtic occurrence happened con- XVII. 


| a 22 
| enough to diſturb the repoſe of the king and his 2525 


| Tux will of the late king of Seeg, wh left his Send 
idow regent of dhe kingdom, and the vote of the con- 
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en Ab. vernment. Francis, careful not to give offence to the 


| his alliance with England. 
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king of England, detained Albany ſome time in France; 


2515- but at length, ſenſible how important it was to keep Scot- 
Lnd in his intereſts, he permitted him to go over, and take 


of the regency : He even renewed the ancient 
league with that kingdom, though it implied ſuch a cloſe 
connexion, as might be thought ſomewhat to intrench on 


Warn the jyagent arrived in Scotland, he made en- 


ter of the people ; and he diſcovered a ſcene with which | 


were called), fill appeared to be paſ- 


3 Tm 


Tus perſons to whom Albany, on. his arrival, firſt CP 

N 

| — D "> 
repreſented that powerful nobleman as n 

= diſorders, and the great obſtacle to the 

Before the authority of the magiſtrate could be eftabliſh- 

ed, 

this 


the 
the ſtates had 


A 


delivered of a daughter. | —_ 

 "Hanny, in order to check the authority of Albany 
and the French party, gave encouragement to theſe mal- 
contents, and afſured them of his ſupport. . 


ing afterwards in 


2 HISTORY OF ERGLAND. 
He was committed to cuſtody, under the care 
Gnmnns of the cart of Arran, his brother-in-law; and was, for 
2525 forme time, detained prif6ncr in his calle. Buthaving 
perſuaded Arran to enter into the conſpiracy with him, 
he was allowed to make his eſcape; and he openly levied 
war upon the regent. A new accommodation enſued, 
not more fincere than the foregoing ; and Hume was fo 
25 to entruſt himſelf, together with his bro- 
ther, into the of that prince. They were imme- 
diately ſeized, to cuftody, brought to trial, 
condemned and executed. No legal crime was proved 
against theſe brothers : It was only alleged, that, at 
the battle of Flouden, they kad not done their duty in 
ſupporting the king ; and as this backwardnefs could 
not, from the courſe of their paſt life, he aſcribed to 
cowardice, it was commonly imputed to 2 more criminal 
againſt them, was far from being valid or convincing ; 
ond G2 00H Ch iS Rees GG hag, What 
diſſatisfied with their execution. | 
Sven violent remedies ofien produce, for foe time, 
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preſent period ; that, as that country had little con- Ow Ar. 
nexion with the general ſyſlem of Eutope, we might 2**m- A 
be the Jeſs interruped in the narration of thoſe more 12325. 
memorable events which were tranfacted in the other 
kingdoms. 

Ir was foreſeen, that = young, ative prince, like 
Francis, and of fo martial a diſpoſition, would foon em- 


ploy the great preparations which his predeceſſor, de- 


fore his death, had made for the congueſt of Milan. 


He had been obſerved even to weep at the recital of the 
military exploits of Gaſton de Foix ; and theſe tears of 
emulation were held to be fure preſages of his future 


ms of ihe As Greg vile, ty tate, 
the French muſt neceſſarily paſs; and when Francis, 
wick great ſecrecy, induſtry, and perſeverance, made his ES 
> br Aware gd frog 
but deſcended into the plain, though un- 
— whe axviiey6 and oppoſed themſelves to the 
progreſs of the French arms. At Marignan, near Milan, 
they fought with Francis one of the molt furious and 22 Sept. 
beſt conteſted battles that is to be met with in the 
hiſtory of theſe later ages; and it required all the heroic 
valour of this prince to inſpire his troops with courage 
* Memoices du Bellai, lib. „ Guicciargini, lib. zz. 
| ſufficient 


;V 


© n 4 F. ſufficient to refiſt the deſperate ault of thoſe mountain 


2 


was made there appeared more important than its weight 


2ppreenſions by the Englih minifiry. Italy was, dur- 
ing that age, the feat of religion, of literature, and of 
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eers. After a bloody aflion in the evening, night and 
darkneſs parted the combatants ; but next morning the 
Swiſs renewed the attack with unabated ardour ; and it 
was not till they had loſt all their braveſt troops that they 


could be prevailed on to retire. The field was firowed 
mareſchal Trirulsia, who had been prefent at cighteen 


he had yet ſeen was only the play of children ; the action 


of Marignan was a combat of heroes *. Aficr this great 


victory, 2828884 — was eaſy and open 
to Franeis. 
Tus ſucceſs and glory of the — x —— 


to excite jealouſy in H; and his rapid progreſs, 


though in ſo diſtant a country, was not regarded without 


commerce; and as it poſſeſſed alone that luſtre which has 
ſince been ſhared out among other nations, it attracted the 
attention of all Europe, and every acquiſition which 


in the balance of power was, firiftly ſpeaking, entitled 
to. Henry alſo thought that he had reaſon to complain 
of Francis for ſending the duke of Albany into Scotland, 


queen dowager*. 'The repairing of the fortifications of 
Teroũenne was likewiſe regarded as a breach of treaty. 
But, above all, what tended to alienate the court of 


England, was the diſguſt which Wolſey had entertained 


againſt the French monarch, 
my. a te cm of Temas. hes cafes to 
admit Lewis Gaillart, the biſhop cle&, to the polſeſion 


i Hiſtoire de la Ligue de Cambray, * . 
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and undermining the power aud credit of his fiſter, the 
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eis, and deſired him to beſtow on Gaillart ſome ſee of equal 
value in France, and to obtain his reſignation of Tour- 
nay. Francis, who fill hoped to recover poſſefion of 
that city, and who feared that the full eſtabliſhment of 
Wolſey in the biſhopric would prove an obſtacle to his 
purpoſe, had hitherto neglected to gratify the haughty 
prelate; and the biſhop of Tournay, by applying to the 
court of Rome, had obtained a bull for his ſettlement in 
the fee, Wolſey, who expedited to be indulged in every 
requeſt, and who exadted reſpect from the greateſt 


_ princes, reſented the flight put upon him by Francis; 
and he puſhed his maſter to ſeek an occaſion of quarrel 


with that monarch ®. 
Maxmnian, the emperor, was ready to embrace 


11 
the oath of allegiance to his new ſovereign ; and Wolſey e n 4 P. 


— was appointed, as above related, rater of the bi- , 
Ghoprie. As the cardinal wi to obtain the free and 2573 
J of this he applied to Fran- 


every overture for a new enterprize; eſpecially if attended 


with an offer of money, of which he was very greedv, 


very prodigal, and very indigent. Richard Pace, for- 
merly ſecretary to cardinal Bambridge, and now ſecretary 
of tate, was diſpatched to the court of Vienna, and had 2 
commiſſion to propoſe ſome conſiderable payments to 
Maximilian * : He thence made a journey into Switzer- 


land, and, by like motives, engaged fome of the cantons 


to furniſh troops to the emperor. That prince invaded 
Italy with a conſiderable army; but being repulſed from 


| before Milan, he retreated with his army into Germany, 
made peace with France and Venice, ceded Verona to 


that republic for a ſum of money, and thus excluded him- 
felf, in ſome meaſure, from all future acceſs into Italy. 


And Henry found, that, after expending five or fix hun- 


dred thouſand ducats in order to gratify his own and the 


# Peolydere Virgil, lib. 27. a Petrus de Angleria, epiſt 568. 
— cardinal's 
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CHAP. 2 he had only weakened his alliance with 
_ Francis, without-diminiſhing the power of that prince. 
n Turns were many reaſons which cagaged 


deceived him, was declining through age and infir- 
mities ; and 2 ſpeedy period was looked for to the long 
prince of Spain, fovereign of the Low Countries, defired 
nothing but peace with Francis, who had it fo much in 
his power, if provoked, to obſtruct his peaceable acceſ- 
The pope was overawed by the power of France, and 
Venice was engaged in a cloſe alliance with that monar- 
chy . Henry, therefore, was conſtrained to remain in 
tranquillity during ſome time; and ſeemed to give himſelf 
no concern with regard to the affairs of the continent. 


In vain did Maximilian endeavour to allure him into 
ſome expence, by offering to make a refignation of the 


imperial crown in his favour. The artifice was too 
| grols to ſucceed, even with a prince fo little politic as 
Henry; and Pace, his envoy, who was perſeftly well 
gave him warning, that the fole view of that prince, in 


him. 


Winz an univerſal peace prevailed in Europe, that 

event happened which had fo long been looked for, and 
the death of Ferdinand the Catholic, and the ſucceſſiom 
of his grandſon, Charles, to his extenſive dominions. 
The more Charles advanced in power and authority, 


* 


making him fo liberal an offer, was to draw money from 


as ” a 1 * „ 
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the more was Francis ſenſible of the neceſſity he himſelf C N Ar. 
lay under of gaining the confidence and friendſhip of , 
Henry; and he took at laſt the only method by which he TY 
could obtain fucceſs, the paying 1 — 
— ECT EEEES IS 


men nde France, was Shardadte Len- 2516. 
don, and he was directed to employ all his infinuation 
and addreſs, qualities in which he excelled, to procure 
himſelf a place in Wolſey's good graces. After the am- 
baſſador had ſucceeded in his purpoſe, he took an oppor- 
 tunity of exprefling his maſter's regret, that, by miſtakes 

and miſapprehenfions, he had been fo unfortunate as to 
loſe a friendihip which he fo much valued as that of his 
eminence. Wolſey was not deaf to theſe honourable ad- 
vances from ſo great a monarch ; and he was thenceforth 
obſerved to expreſs himſelf, on all occaſions, in favour of 
the French alliance. The more to engage him in his in- 
tereſta, Francis entered into fuch confidence with him, 
that he aſked his advice even in his moſt ſecret affairs ; 
and had recourſe to him in all diflicult emergencies as to 
an oracle of wiſdom and profound policy. The cardinal 
made no fecret to the king of this private correſpondence ; 
and Henry was fo prepoſſeſſed in favour of the great ca- 
pacity of his miniſter, that, he faid, he verily believed he 
would govern Francis as well as himſelf”. . 
Wnæuzx matters ſeemed ſufficiently prepared, Bonnivet 


| EEE BSE RES LESCIAKLCEELEqECASREAE..S 


at opened to the cardinal his maſter's defire of recovering 
d Tournay ; and Wolſey immediately, without heſitation, 
1 „rr He took an 
= to the king and council, that Tour- 
8. yy try Frags. bod 
y difficult, if not impoſſible, in caſe of war, to keep the 
communication open between theſe two places : That as 
be » Pulydore Virgil, lib. 27, | 


14 


CHAP. {+ was fituated on the frontiers both of France and the 
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. it was expoſed to attacks from both theſe 


2378. 


if 


countries, and muſt neceGrily, cither by force or fa- 
mine, fall into the hands of the firſt afailant : That, even 
in time of peace, it could not be preferved without 2 
lange garriſon, to reftrain the numerous and mutinous 
inhabitants, ever diſeontented with the Engliſh govern- 


ment: And that the pollefion of Tournay, as it was 


thus precarious and expenſive, ſo was it entirely uſeleſs, 
and afforded little or no means of annoying, on occaſion, 


the dominions either of Charles or of Francis. 


Tus reaſons were of themſelves convincing, and 
were ſure of meeting with no oppoſition when they 
came from the mouth of the cardinal. A treaty, there- 
fore, was entered into for the erding of Tournay ; and in 
order to give to that meaſure a more graceful appearance, 
it was agreed, that the dauphin and the princeſs Mary, 
both of them infants, ſhould be betrothed, and that this 
city ſhould be conlidered as the dowry of the princeſs. 
Such kinds of agreement were then common among fo- 
vereigns, though it was very rare that the intereſts and 
views of the parties continued fo ſteady as to render the 


intended marriages effeftual. But as Henry had been at 


conſiderable expence in building a citadel at Tournay, 
Francis agreed to pay him 600,000 crowns at twelve 
annual payments, and to put into his hands eight hoſtages, 
all of thens men of quality, for the 
article* : And, left the cardinal ſhould think himſelf ne- 
glected in theſe ſtipulations, Francis promiſed him a yearly 
penſion of twelve thouſand livres, as an equivalent for his 
adminiſtration of the bilhopric of Tournay, 

Tux French monarch having fucceeded ſo well in this 
negociation, began to enlarge his views, and to hope for 


more conſiderable advantages, by practiſing on the vanity ; 


2 Memeires du Belloy, lib. 2. 


* 
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doubt or difficulty, called him in each letter father, i- 
tor, governer, and profeſicd the moſt unbounded deference 
to his advice and opinion. All theſe careſſes were pre- 
paratives to a negociation for the delivery of Calais, i in 
conſideration of a ſum of money to be paid for it; and, if 
we may credit Polydore Virgil, who bears a particular 
ill-will to Wolſey, on account of his being diſpoſſeſſed of 


fo extraordinary a propoſal met with a favourable recep- 
tion from the cardinal. He ventured not, however, to 
lay the matter before the council: He was content to 
found privately the opinion of the other miniſters, by 
dropping hints in converſation, as if he thought Calais a 
uſeleſs burthen to the kingdom” : But when he found 
that all men were ſtrongly riveted in a contrary perſuaſion, 
he thought it dangerous to proceed any farther in his pur- 


poſe 3 and as he fell, foon after, into new connexions with 


13 


—— the favourite. He redoubled r 
ries to the cardinal, conſulted him more frequently in erery ., 


1518. 


the king of Spain, the great friendſhip between Francis 


recalled; and the king deſired of the pope, that Wolſey, 


inveſted with the legantine power, together with the 
right of viſiting all the clergy and monaſteries, and even 
+ Pulydore Virgil, Eb. 2. 


who had been joined in this commiſfiion, might alone de 


with 


16 
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e 2 . with fuſpending all the laws of the church during 2 
1. nity, made 2 new diſplay of that flate and parade to 


of 
that office. 


which he was ſo much addifled. On folems feaſt-days, 


he was not content without ſaying maſs after the manner 
of the pope himſelf : Not only he had biſhops and abbots 
to ſerve him; he even engaged the firſt nobility to give 
him water and the towel. He affefied a rank fuperior 
to what had ever been claimed by any churchman in Eng- 
land. Warham, the primate, having written him a letter, 
in which he ſubſcribed himſelf yexr loving brother, Wol- 


ſey complained of his preſumption, in thus challenging 


an equality with him. When Warkam was wid what 


offence he had given, he made light of the matter. 


< Know ye not,” faid he, * that this man is drunk with 
e too much proſperity ?** 


| m. maoner Bur Wollſey carried the matter much farther than vain 


pop and oftentation. He erected an office, which he 
called the legantine court ; and as he was now, by means 


| of the pope's commitſſion and the king's favour, inveſted 


with all power, both eccleſiaſtical and civil, no man 
knew what bounds were to be ſet to the authority of his 
new tribunal. He conferred on it a kind of inquiſitorial 
and cenforial powers even over the laity, and directed it 
to enquire into all matters of conſcience; into all con- 
duct which had given ſcandal; into all actions which, 
though they eſcaped the law, might appear contrary to 
| good morals. Offence was taken at this committon, 
which was really unbounded ; and the people were the 
more diſguſted, when they faw a man who indulged 
himſelf in pomp and pleaſure, fo ſevere in repreſſing the 
leaſt appearance of licentiouſneſs in others. But, to render 
judge in it, a perfon of ſcandalous life *, whom he him- 


» Stry: e's Memorials, vol. i. p. 125. 


- 


1 


. 


« as aw A rern. 


5 in thoſe important 
pomts were deemed not a little arbitrary. As if he hi 
ſelf were pope, and as if the pope could — 
of every eccleſiaſtical preferment, he preſented to what. 
ever priones or benefices he pleaſed, without regard 

monks, or of patronage in 


the legate's judge, in a court of 


proſecuted 


law, and having 


FR rr FERMTOTROUETTT» 


abſolueely ditpoſe 


* 


18 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
© # 4 Þ- conviied him of malverſation and iniquity, the clamour 
rel reached the king's ears; and he expreſſed fuch di- 
vs 8. pleaſure to the cardinal, as made him ever after more cau- 


tious in exerting his authority. 


Ware Henry, indulging himſelf in pleafure and 
amuſement, entruſted the government of his kingdom to 
this imperious miniſter, an incident happened abroad, 
which excited his attention. Maximilian the emperor 


* 


quence ; but as his death leſt vacant the firſt ſtation 
among Chriſtian princes, it ſet the paſſions of men inagi- 
tation, and proved a kind of zra in the general fyflem of 
Europe. The kings of France and Spain immediately 
declared themſelves candidates for the Imperial crown ; 


and employed every expedient of money or intrigue, which 


promiſed them ſucceſs in fo great a point of ambition. 
Henry alſo was encouraged to advance his pretenſions; but 


his miniſter, Pace, who was diſpatched to the eleftors, 


found that he began to ſolicit too late, and that the votes of 

all n 96 ne 6s G08 
fide or the other. 

Faancus and Charles made profetion from the begin- 


without enmity ; and Francis in particular declared, that 


his brother Charles and he were, fairly and openly, fuit- 
ors to the fame miſtreſs: The more fortunate, added he, 
will carry her; the other muſt reſt contented®., ut 
all men apprehended, that this extreme moderation, how- 
ever reaſonable, would not be of long duration; and that 
incidents would certainly occur to ſharpen the minds of 
Charies, the candidates againft each other. It was Charles who at 
ſhing of length prevailed, to the great diſguſt of the French monarch, 


1 who gif continued to the latin the belief, that the ma- 
Feror. 


— lids 36 Guiceizadial, Bd o3- 


4 — 
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died ; a man who, of himſelf, was indeed of little conſe- 


* 
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jority of the electoral college was engaged in his favour. CHAP. 


19 


And as he was fome years ſuperior in age to his rival, and, =, 


after his victory at Marignan, and conqueſt of the Mila- 2319 


neſe, much ſuperior in renown, he could not ſuppreſs his 
on, at being thus, in the face of the world, 


_ - after long and anxious expeftation, diſappointed in fo 


important a pretenhon. From this competition, as much 
as from oppoſition of intereſts, aroſe that emulation be- 
tween thoſe two great monarchs ; which, while it kept 
their whole age in movement, ſets them in fo remarkable 
a contraft to each other : Both of them princes endowed 
with talents and abilities; brave, aſpiring, active, war- 
like ; beloved by their ſervants and ſubjefts, dreaded 
by their enemies, and reſpedted by all the world: Fran- 
tes to an exceſs which prejudiced his affairs: Charles, 
political, cloſe, artful, frugal ; better qualified to obtain 


ſucceſs in wars and in negociations, eſpecially the latter. 
The one, the more amiable man; the other, the greater 


tions, naturally expoſed to misfortunes ; but qualified, by 
his ſpirit and magnanimity, to extricate himſelf from 
them with honour : The emperor, by his deſigning, in- 
tereſted character, fitted, in his greateſt ſucceſſes, to ex- 


rouze up a multitude of enemies, in the place of one 


whom he had ſubdued. And as the perſonal qualities of 


theſe princes thus counterpoiſed each other, fo did the 
advantages and diſadvantages of their dominions. Por- 
tune alone, without the concurrence of prudence or va- 


lour, never reared up, of a ſudden, ſogreat a power as that 


which centered in the emperor Charles. He reaped the 
fuccefion of Caſtile, of Arragon, of Auſtria, of the Ne- 
therlands : He inherited the conqueſt of Naples, of Gra- 
nada: Eleftion entitled him to the empire: Even the 

C 2 | bounds 
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© Nn A P. bounds of the globe ſeemed to be enlarged a little before 
2%» | his time, that he might poſſes the whole treaſure, as yet 
** entire and unriſſed, of the new world. But though the 
concurrence of all theſe advantages formed an empire, 
greater and more extenſive than any known in Europe 
fince that of the Romans, the kingdom of France alone, 
being cloſe, compact, united, rich, populous, and being 
interpoſed between all the provinces of the emperor's do- 
minions, was able to make a vigorous oppofition to his 
and maintain the conteſt againſt him. 
Haun pollefſed the felicity of being able; both by 
the native force of his kingdom and its fituation, to hold 
the balance between thoſe two powers; and had he known 
to improve, by policy and prudence, this fingular and in- 
effimable advantage, he was really, by means of it, 2 
greater potentate than either of thoſe mighty monarchs, 
who ſeemed to firive for the dominion of Europe. But 


dom by his true intereſt. And thus, though he exuled in 


that ſuperiority which his ſituation in Europe gave him, he 
| — 


tage, or to that of his kingdom. 
Fx axcis was well acquainted with Henry's charter, | 
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Javed ſhow and magnificenee, and had entertained a cy- C 947. 
riofty of being perſonally acquainted with the French (nn, 
king, he cheerfully adjuſted all the prelimi LG bo. 
terview. The nobility of both nations vied with each 
ether in pomp and expence : Many of them involved 
themſelves in great debts, and were * by he 
penury of their whole lives, to repair the 
preparations for this feſtival amount to i . 
dinal, whom he believed the author of that meaſure *. An 
imprudence which was not forgotten by this mi * 
Wunz Henry was preparing to depart for Calais, he 3 
— 1 at Dover ; and he ehe 
haſtened thither with the queen, in order to prnen® 
prince, politic though young, being informed of the in- 
tended interview between Francis and Henry, was appre- 
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| here inſtilled inta this aſpiring prelate the hope of attain- 
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CH v. terefls; and Charles was perhaps the more liberal of his 


ny promiſes, becauſe Leo was a very young man ; and it was 
2526S not likely that, for many years, be ſhould be called 


tiers. Francis, attended in like manner, came to Ardres, 


on the articles of their former alliance; and be began to 


upon to fulfil his engagements. Henry cafily obſerved 
this courtſhip payed to his miniſter ; but inflead of taking 
umbrage at it, he only made it a ſuhject of vanity ; and 


| believed, that, as his favour was Wolſey's fole ſupport, 
the obeiſance of ſuch mighty monarchs to his ſervant, 


was in reality a more conſpicuous homage to his own 


grandeur. : 

Tus day of Charles's departure, Henry went over 
to Calais with the queen and his whole court ; and 
thence proceeded to Guiſnes, a ſmall town near the fron- 


a few miles diſtant ; and the two monarchs met, for the 
firſt time, in the fields, at a place fituated between theſe 
two towns, but ftill within the Englith pale: For Fran- 
cis agreed to pay this compliment to Henry, in conſider- 
ation of that prince's paſſing the fea that he might be 
at the interview. Wolſey, to whom both kings 
had entruſted the regulation of the ceremoaial, contrived 


this circumſtance, in order to do honour to his maſter, 


The nobility both of France and England here diſplayed 
their magnificence with ſuch emulation and profuſe ex- 
pence, as procured to the place of interview the naibe of 
the field of the clath of gold. 
Tus two monarchs, afier faluting esch other in the 
— — reticed fn a tent which had been 
erected on putpoſe, and they held a fecret conference to- 
gether. Henry here propoſed to make fome amendments 


read the treaty, I M King : Theſe were the firſt 
words; and he ſtopped a moment. He ſubjoĩned only the 
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ofthe Engliſh monarchs”. Rama 
and expreſſed, by a ſmile, his approbation of it. 


ment to Henry of a more flattering nature. That gene- 
rous prince, full of honour himfelf, and incapable of 
diftruſting others, was ſhocked at all the precautions 
which were obſerved, whenever he had an interview with 
the Engliſh monarch : Is aumber of Whew gels and 
Sap was froupulantly menecnd and adjuftcd: And if the 
two kings intended to pay a viſit to the queens, they de- 
which was marked by the firing of a culverin; they 
paiſed each other in the middle point between the places; 
and the moment that Henry entered Ardres, Francis put 
himſelf into the hands of the Engliſh at Guiſnes. In 
fo many diſhonourable implications, Francis, one day, 
took with him two gentlemen and a page, and rode di- 
.preſence of the monarch, who called aloud to them, Yau 
ore all my rin: Carry me ts your maſter. Henry was 
equally aſtoniſhed at the appearance of Francis; and 
taking him in his arms, My brother, faid he, you 
* have here played me the moſt agreeable trick in the 
« world, and have ſhowed me the full confidence I may 


« place in you: I ſurrender myſelf your priſoner from 


cc this moment. He took from his neck a collar of pearls, 
worth 15,000 angels*; and putting it about Francis's, 
begged him to wear it for the fake of his priſoner. Fran- 
cis agreed, but on condition that Henry ſhould wear a 


bracelet, of which he made him a preſent, and which was 
. „ Memoires de Fleuranges. 


* — +247 017 APE or near twelve of our 
preſent money. 
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E i a P. double in value to the collar. The king went next day 


3 292 


2320. 


NN the time entirely in tournaments and 
feſtivals. 


A Driaxcz had been ſent by the two kings to each 
other's court, and through all the chief cities in Europe, 
importing, that Henry and Francis, with fourteen aids, 

i , to anſwer all 


barriers. The monarchs, in order to fulfil this 


advanced into the field on horſeback, Francis 


with Henry's guards, and Henry with thoſe of Francis. 
They were gorgeoully apparelled; and were both of them 


the moſt comely perſonages of their age, as well as the 


moſt expert in every military exerciſe. They carried 


away the prize at all trials in thoſe rough and dangerous 


paſtimes; and ſeveral horſes and riders were overthrown 
by their vigour and dexterity. The ladies were the judges 
in theſe feats of chivalry, and put an end to the rencoun- 
ter, whenever they judged it expedient. Henry erected 
a ſpacious houſe of wood and canvas, which had been 


framed in London; and he there feafted the French mo- 


narch. He had placed a motto on this fabric, under the 
figure of an Englifh archer embroidered on it, Cui adbe- 
res preeft;, He prevails whom I : Expreffing his 
own ſituation, as holding in his hands the balance of 
power among the potentates of Europe. In theſe enter- 
tainments, more than in any ferious bufcls, Gd the two 
kings paſs their time, till their departure. 

Hzunv paid then a viſit to the emperor and Margaret 
af Savoy at Gravelines, and engaged them to go along 
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The artful and politic Charles here completed the in- e 
prefiion, which he had begun to make on Henry and his 
favourite, and effaced all the friendſhip to which the * 


frank and nature of Francis had given birth. 
As the houſe of Auſtria began ſenſibly to take the aſcen- 
dant over the French monarchy, the intereſts of Eogland 
required, that fome ſupport ſhould de given to the latter, 
and abore all, that any important wars ſhould be pre- 
vented, which might beſtow on either of them a decifive 
ſuperiority over the other. But the jealouſy of the Eng- 
liſh againft France has uſually prevented a cordial union 
between theſe nations: And Charles, ſenſible of this he- 
reditary animolity, and deſirous farther to flatter Henry's 
vanity, had made him an offer (an offer in which Fran- 
cis was afterwards obliged to concur), that he ſhould be 
arbiter in any diſpute or difference that might 
ariſe between the monarchs. But the maſterpiece of 
Charles's politics was the ſecuring of Wolley in his inte- 
reſts, by very important ſervices, and ftill higher pro- 
miſes. He renewed aſſurances of afliſting him in obtain- 
ing the papacy; and he put him in preſent poſſeſſon of 
the revenues belonging to the fees of Badajax and Pa- 
lencia in Caftile. The acquiſitions of Wolſty were now 
become fo exorbitant, that, joined to the penſions from 
foreign powers, which Henry allowed him to poſſeſs, bis 
revenues were computed nearly equal to thoſe which be- 


longed to the crown itſelf; and he ſpent them with a 


or rather an offentation, which gave 
general offence to the people; and even leſſened his maſter 
in the eyes of all foreign nations*. 


Tus violent perſonal emulation and political jealouſy, wa te. 
which had taken place between the emperor and the le 
French king, ſoon broke out in hoſtilities. But while Fracis. 


_ © Pulydace Virgil, Hall, 
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C H A P. theſe ambitious and warlike princes were acting againſt 
4 — each other in almoſt every part of Europe, they ſtill made 
2522. profeffions of the firangeſt de of peace; and both of 
them inceffantly carried their complaints to Henry, as to 

mb the umpire between them. The king, who pretended 
of Henry. be neutral, engaged them to fend their ambaſſadors to 
Calais, there to negociate a peace under the mediation of 

Wolſey and the pope's nuncio. The emperor was well 
apprized of the partiality of theſs mediators; and 

his demands in the conference were fo unreaſonable, as 
_ plainly proved him conſcious of the advantage. He re- 
quired the reſtitution of Burgundy, a province, which 
3 many yezrs before had been ceded to France by treaty, 
| and which, if in his poſſefion, would have given him en- 
trance into the heart of that kingdom : And he demanded 
to be freed from the homage, which his anceſtors had 
always done for Flanders and Artois, and which he himſelf 
had, by the treaty of Noyen, engaged to renew. On 
Francis's rejecting theſe terms, the congreſs of Calais 
| broke up, and Welſey, foon after, took a journey to 
where he met with the emperor. He was received 
with the fame ſtate, magnificence, and reſpect, as if he 
mne and he concluded, 
1 in his maſter's name, an alliance with the pope 
: and the emperor againſt France. He flipulated, that 
forty thouſand men; and he betrothed to Charles the 
proſpect of inheriting the crown. This extravagant al- 
hance, which was prejudicial to the intereſts, and might 
have proved fatal to the liberty and independence of the 
L was the reſult of the humours and prejudices 
of the king, and the private views and erpectations of 
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ſaw every day new inſtances of the uncon- © 1A. Þ. 
ity of this miniſter. The duke of Buck- I, 


& 


long before he 
tion. He feems to have been a man full of levity and 
raſh projets ; and being infatuated with judicial aftrolo- Tviat ma 
gy, he entertained a commerce with one Hopkins, a Car- over wn. 
thufian friar, who encouraged him in the notion of his tbe of 
mounting one day the throne of England, He was de- hum. © 
ſeended by a female from the duke of Gloceſter, young- 

eſt fon of Edward III.; and though his claim to the 
crown was thereby very remote, he had been fo un- 
guarded as to let fall ſome expreſſions, as if he thought 
himſelf beſt intitled, in caſe the king ſhould die without 
iſſue, to poſſeſs the royal dignity. He had not even ab- 
ſtained from threats againſt the king's life, and had pro- 
vided himſelf with arms, which he intended to 
in caſe a favourable opportunity ſhould offer. He was 
brought to a trial; and the duke of Norfolk, whoſe fon, 
the earl of Surrey, had married Buckingham's daughter, 
was created lord ſteward, in order to prefide at this ſolemn 
The jury conſiſted of a duke, a marquis, 
ſeven earls, and twelve barons ; and they gave their ver- 
into execution. "There is no reaſon to think the ſentence 
unjuſt *; but as Buckingham's crimes ſeemed to proceed 
who loved him, expected that the king would grant him a 
pardon, and imputed their diſappointment to the animoſity 
and revenge of the cardinal. The king's own jealouſy, 
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CHAP. however, of all perſons allied to the crown, was, not- 
— withſtanding his undoubted tidle, very remarkable during 
2523: the whole courſe of his reign; and was alone fuſfcient to 
of conftable, which this nobleman inherited from the Bo- 
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wie © 
tion of the church, or ecclefiaftical order, was become 
highly expedient, if not abſolutely neceſſary. We thall - 


CHAP. XXIX. 


1422 2 4 
receives the title of defender of the faith —— Canſes 
of the progrefs of the reformation Mar with 
France — u,, of France Var with 


Scotland A parliament — Invaſion of France 


— [tales wears — The king of France ixvades 


Ialy—— Battle of Pavia and captivity of Francis 
e—— Francis recovers bis liberty——Sack of Rome 


ow Soy ping dependant? CHAP, 


==, 
18 


been agitated with thoſe religious controverſies, 
which produced the reformation, one of the greateſt cvents 


- In hiſtory: Butas it was not till this time, that the king of 
England publicly took part in the quarrel, we had no occa- 


fioa to give any account of its riſe and progreſs. It will now 


be neceſſary to explain theſe theological diſputes ; or, what 


is more material, to trace from their origin thoſe abuſes 
diffuſed the opinion, that a reforma- 


be better enabled to comprehend the ſubject, if we take 
the matter a lintle higher, and refleft a moment on the 
reaſons, why there muſt be an ecclefiaſtical order, and a 
— of xigion in every civilized com- 
munity. The importance of the preſent occaſion will, I 
hope, excuſe this Hort digreffion. | 
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| HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Bay Mosr of the arts and profeffions in a ftate are of ſuch 4 
e, that, while they promote the intereſts of the ſociety, 
they are alſo uſeful or agreeable to ſome individuals; and 
ne in that caſe, the conſtant rule of the magifſttate, except, 
ehececlefio= perhaps, on the firſt introduction of any art, is, to leave 
3 ic profeſſion to , and truſt its to 
thoſe who reap the benefit of it. The arti find- 
ing their profits to riſe by the favour of theit cuſtom- 
ers, encreaſe, as much as poſſible, their ſkill and induſ- 
try; and as matters are not diſturbed by any injudicious 
tampering, the commodity is always fure to be at all 
times nearly proportioned to the demand. 
and even neceſſary in a tate, bring no particular advantage 
or pleaſure to any individual; and the ſupreme power is 
obliged to alter its conduct with regard to the retainers of 
thoſe profeſſions. It muſt give them public encouragement 
in order to their ſubſiſtence ; and it muſt provide againſt 
that negligence, to which they will naturally be ſubject, 
either by annexing peculiar honouts to the profefion, 
by eſtabliſhing a long ſubordination of ranks and a ftrit 
dependance, or by ſome other expedient. The perſons, 
employed in the finances, armies, fleets, and magiſtracy, 
are inſtances of this order of men. 

Ir may naturally be thought, at fitſt Sight, that the 
ecclefiaſtics belong to the firſt claſs, and that their en- 
couragement, as well as that of lawyers and phyſicians, 
may ſafely be entruſted to the liberality of individuals, 
who are attached to their doctrines, and who find benefit 
or conſolation from their ſpiritual miniſtry and aſſiſtance. 
Their induſtry and vigilance will, no doubt, be whetted 
by fuch an additional motive; and their frill in the pro- 
feſſion, as well as their addrefs in governing the minds of 
the people, muſt receive daily enereaſe, from their en- 
ereaſing practice, 2 — 
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Bur if we conſider the matter more cloſely, weſhall CHAP. 
fad, that this intereſied diligence of the clergy is what Ee — 
every wiſe legiſlator will ftudy to prevent ; becauſe in vant. 


every religion, except the true, it is highly pernicious, 


and it has even a natural tendency to pervert the true, by 


infuling into it a ſtrong mixture of ſuperſtition, folly, 
and delufion. Each ghoſtly practitioner, in order to render 
himſelf more precious and facred in the eyes of his re- 
tainers, will inſpire them with the moſt violent abhor- 
rence of all other ſefts, and continually endeavour, by 
ſome novelty, to excite the languid devotion of his au- 
dience. No regard will be paid to truth, morals, or de- 
cency in the doctrines inculcated. Every tenet will be 

adopted that beſt ſuits the diſorderly affections of the hu- 
man frame. Cuſtomers will be drawn to each conven- 
ticle by new induſtry and addreſs, in practiſing on the paſ- 
frons and credulity of the populace. And in the end, the 
civil magiſtrate will find, that he has dearly paid for his 
pretended frugality, in faving a fixed eftabliſhment for the 
prieſts; and that in reality the moſt decent and advanta- 
geous compoſition, which he can make with the ſpiritual 
Sides, is to bride their indolence, by aligning fated fa- 
haries to their profeſſion, and rendering it ſuperfluous for 
them to be farther active, than merely to prevent their 
flock from firaying in queſt of new paſtures. And in this 
manner eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments, though commonly 
they aroſe at firft from religious views, prove in the end 


| advantageous to the political intereſts of ſociety. 


Bur we may obſerve, that few eccleſiaſtical eftabliſh- 
ments have been fixed upon a worſe foundation than that 
of the church of Rome, or have been attended with cir- 
cumſtances more hurtful to the peace and happineſs of 

Tun large revenues, privileges, immunities, and 


powers of the clergy rendered them formidable to the 
| civil 
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croachments and uſurpations. The higher dignities of 
the church ſerved, indeed, to the ſupport of gentry and 
nobility ; but by the eſtabliſhment of monaſteries, many 
of the loweſt vulgar were taken from the uſeful arts, and 
maintained in thoſe receptacles of floth and ignorance. 
The ſupreme head of the church was a foreign potentate, 
guided by intereſts, always different from thoſe of the 
community, ſometimes contrary to them. And as the 
hierarchy was neceffarily folicitous to preſerve an unity 
of faith, rites, and ceremonies, all liberty of thought ran 


a manifeſt riſque of being extinguiſhed; and violent per- 
| ſecutions, or what was worſe, a ſtupid and abject credu- 


Ity took place every where. 
To encreaſe theſe evils, the church, though ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſed large revenues, was not contented with her acqui- 
ſitions, but retained a power of pradtifing farther on the 
ignorance of mankind. She even beſtowed on each indi- 
vidual prieſt a power of enriching himſelf by the volun- 
tary oblations of the faithful, and left him fill an ur- 
gent motive for diligence and induſtry in his calling. And 
thus, that church, though an expenſive and burthenſome 
eſtabliſhment, was liable to many of the inconveniences, 
which belong to an order of priefts, truſted entirely to 
their own art and invention for attaining a ſubfiftence. 

Tux advantages, attending the Romith hierarchy, were 
but a ſmall compenſation for its inconveniences. The 


_ as a cheque on the defpotifas of kings. The union of all 


the weſtern churches under the ſupreme poatiff facilitated 


the intercourſe of nations, and tended to bind all the parts 


of Europe into a cloſe conneftion with each other. And 
the 


pomp and ſplendor of worſhip which belonged to 10 
opulent 


5 


ulent 


rature, was fully acquainted with the ridicule and falfity 
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| poſed, was polleſied of = great Hock of merit, as being 
entitled to all the good works of all the faints, beyond 


obliged by his intereſt to promote : I is the kf won-. 


der, therefore, that he employed for his profit thoſe pious 
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CHAP. frauds which his predeceſſors, the moſt ignorant and 


lh 


particular perſons, who were entitled to levy the impo- 
| countries bordering on the Baltic, was afligned to his 


expecting no extraordinary ſucceſs from the ordinary me- 


credulous, had always, under plauſible pretences, made 
uſe of for their ſelfiſh purpoſes. He publiſhed the fale 
of a general indulgence*; and as his expences had not 
_ enly exhauſted his uſual revenue, but even anticipated 


tte money expected from this extraordinary expedicat, 


the ſeveral branches of it were openly given away to 


fition. The produce, particularly of Saxony and the 


fifter Magdalene, married to Cibo, natural fon of Inno- 
cent VIH. ; and the, in order to enhance her profit, had 


farmed out the revenue to one Arcemboldi, a Genoeſe, 


once 2 merchant, now a biſhop, who ftill retained all the 


lucrative arts of his former profeffion®., The Auſtin 
fries hed uſually been employes in Tamny to greens te 
and from this truſt had derived bath profit 
and conſideration : But Arcemboldi, fearing, left practice 
might have taught them means to ſecrete the money®, and 


thods of collection, gave this occupation to the Domi- 
nicans. 'Theſe monks, in order to prove themſelves 
worthy of the diſtinction conferred on them, exagge- 
rated the benefits of indulgences by the moſt unbounded 
panegyrics ; and advanced doctrines on that head, which, 


though not more ridiculous than thoſe already received, 
were not as yet entirely familiar to the ears of the people 


To add to the feandal, the collectors of this revenue are 


 faid to have lived very licentious lives, and to have ſpent 
in taverns, gaming-houſes, and places flill more infa- 
maus, the money which devout perſons had faved from 
IC 


their ſins . 
enn + Father Paul, Steidan. k Father Paul, Kb. x. 
nm. the volume. * Father Paul, lib. 2. 
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| Ax. theſe circumſtances might have given offence, but © f. 
would have been attended with no event of any import 
ance, had there not ariſen a man, qualified to take ad- 1322. 
vantage of the incident. Martin Luther, an Auſtin tasta 
Friar, profeſſor in the univerſity of Wittemberg, reſenting hes. 
the affront put upon his order, began to preach againſt 
theſe abuſes in the fale of indulgences ; and being natu- 
rally of a fiery temper, and provoked by oppoſition, he 

| proceeded even to decry indulgences themſelves; and was 

thence carried, by the heat of diſpute, to queſtion the 

authority of the pope, from which his adverſaries derived 

their chief arguments againſt him'. Still as he en- 
larged his reading, in order to ſupport theſe tenets, he 

_ diſcovered fome new abuſe or error in the church of 
de promulgated them by writing, diſcourſe, ſermon, con- 
ference ; and daily enereaſed the number of his diſciples. 
All Saxony, all Germany, all Europe, were in a very 
 lintle time filled with the voice of this daring innovator 3 
and men, rouſed from that lethargy, in which they had 
fo long fleeped, began to call in queſtion the moſt ancient 
and moſt received opinions. The cleftor of Saxony, 
favourable to Luther's doctrine, protected him from the 
violence of the papal juriſdiction : The republic of Zuric 
even reformed their church according to the new model : 
Many fovereigns of the empire, and the imperial diet it- 
felf, ſhowed a favourable difpofition towards it: And 
Luther, a man naturally inflexible, vehement, opinion- 
ative, was become incapable, cither from promiſes of 
advancement, or terrors of ſeverity, to relinquiſh a ſet 
of which he was himſelf the founder, and which 
him a glory, ſuperior to all others, the glory of diftating 
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1521. remains of the Lollards, whoſe principles reſembled thoſe 

of Luther, the new doctrines fecretly gained many par- 

tizans among the laity of all ranks and denominations. 

But Henry had been educated in a firidt attachment to 

the church of Rome, and he bore a particular prejudice 
againſt Luther, who, in his writings, ſpoke with con- 
tempt of Thomas Aquinas, the king's favourite author : 
He oppoſed himſelf, therefore, to the progreſs of the Lu- 
theran tenets, by all the influence which his extenſive 
and almoſt abſolute authority conferred upon bim: He 
even undertook to combat them with weapons not uſually 
employed by monarchs, eſpecially thoſ# in the flower 
of their age, and force of their paſſions. He wrote a 
book in Latin againſt the principles of Luther ; a per- 
formance, which, if allowance be made for the ſubjeRt 
and the age, does no diſcredit to his capacity. He fent a 
copy of it to Leo, who received ſo magnificent a preſent 
with great teſtimony of regard; and conferred on him 
the title of defender of the faith; an appellation ſtill re- 
tained by the kings of England. Luther, who was in the 
heat of controverſy, ſoon publiſhed an anſwer to Henry; 
and, without regard to the dignity of his antagoniſt, 
treated him with all the acrimony of flile to which, in 
the courſe of his polemics, he had fo long been accuſtom- 
ed. The king, by this ill uſage, was fill more preju- 
diced againſt the new doftrines; but the public, who 
favour the weaker party, were inclined to attri- 
bute to Luther the victory in the diſpute ®. And as the 
| became more illuſtrious by Henry's enter- 
ing the liſts, it drew ſtill more the attention of mankind ; 

and the Lutheran doctrine daily acquired new converts in 


— 
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awakened from 
were prepared 
tread in any unuſual path 


could not give conviction, an 


yorted, was able to make ieee den on their underſtand- 
ings. Many of the powers, aſſumed 


But as the ecclefialtics would not agree te Polten their 
i 25 matters of civil right, which time might 
render valid, but appealed fi to 2 divine origin, men 
were tempted to look into their primitive charter ; and 

| D 3 | - they 
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1511 ls coder to deflow on this tapic. the grener influence. 
Luther and his followers, not fatisfied with oppoſing the 
pretended divinity of-the Romiſh church, and diſplaying 
the temporal inconveniencies of that eſtabliſhment, car- 
ried matters much farther, and treated the religion of 
their anceſtors as abominable, deteſtable, damnable ; 
ſoretold by facred writ itſelf as the fource of all wicked- 
to Rome the appellation of Babylon; expreſſions which, 
however applied, were to be found in Scripture, and 
which were better calculated to operate on the multitude 
than the moſt folid arguments, Excited by conteſt and 
_ perſecution on the one hand, by ſucceſs and applauſe on 
the other, many of the reformers carried to the greateſt 
extremities their oppoſition to the church of Rome; and 
in contradiflion to the multiplied fuperflitions with 
which that communion was loaded, they adopted an en- 
thufiaſtic ftrain of devotion, which admitted of no ob- 
ſervances, rites, or ceremonies, but placed all merit in 
2 myſterious ſpecies of faith, in inward viſion, rapture, 
and ecitacy. The new ſeQtaries, ſeized with this fpirit, 
were indefatigable in the propagation of their doctrine, 
and fet at defiance all the anathemas and puniſhments 
with which the Roman pontiff endeavourcd to over- 
whelm them. 

Ther the civil power, hawever, minke allied them 
protefiion againſt the eccleſiaſtical jurifdition, the Lu- 
_ therans advanced doctrines favourable, in ſome reſpect, 
to the temporal authority of ſovereigns. They inveighed 
againit the abuſes of the court of Rome, with which 
men were at that time generally diſcontented ; and they 
i princes to reinſtate themſelves in thoſe powers, 

of 
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of which the encroaching ſpirit of the eccleſiaſtics, eſpe. & H. 
e 
They condemned celibacy and monaſfic vows, and there- 
by opened the doors of the convents to thoſe who were 
either tired of the obedience and chaſtity, or diſguſted 
with the licence in which they had hitherto lived. They 
of the clergy; ae 
venues as lawful ſpoil to the firſt invader. And as the 
ecclefiaſtics had hitherto conducted a willing and a ſtu- 
pid audience, and were totally unacquainted with con- 
troverſy, much more with every ſpecies of true literatuee ; 
they were unable to defend themſelves againſt men, arm- 
qualified to triumph in every altercation or debate, Such 
were the advantages with which the reformers began their 
attack on the Romiſh hierarchy ; and ſuch were the cauſes 
of their rapid and aſtoniſhing ſucceſs. 

eee ene aunnd. 
profound ignorance of the people, had given riſe to this 
KA, but whoſe ſound judgment, moderation, and tem- 
per, were well qualified to retard its progreſs, died in the 
flower of his age, 2 little after he received the king's 
dock againſt Luther; and he was ſucceeded in the papal 
chair, by Adrian, a Fleming, who had been tutor to the 
emperor Charles. This man was fitted to gain on the 
. inmgrity, contour, and fmplicky of 
manners which diſtinguiſhed his character; but, © 
violent were their prejudices againſt the church, he rather 
hurt the cauſe by his imprudent exerciſe of thoſe virtyes. | 
He frankly confeſſed, that many abominable and dereft- 
able practices prevailed in the court of Rome ; and, by 
this fincere avowal, he gave occaſion of much triumph 
to the Lytherans. This poatiff alſo, whoſe penetration 
* 
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property in that place, which was no more 


ed to 
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by the French king, till he was quite aſſured of Henry's 


CHAP 
XIII. 


reſolutiom to attack him. Surrey landed fome twoops at. 


Cherbourg in Normandy ; and after laying waſte the coun- 
try, he failed to Morlaix, a rich town in Britanny, which 
he took and plundered. The Engliſh merchants had great 
ſpared by the 
ſoldiers, than the goods of the French. Survey then 
left the of the fleet to the vice-admiral ; and fail- 
where he took the command of the Eng- 
liſh army, deflined for the invaſion of France. This 
army, when joined by forces from the Low Countries, 


the whole to 2$,000 men. 


under the command of the count de Buren, amounted in 


1522. 


Tin French had woke & 5 macs ©s wn Uh ele wntncs 


wars with the Engliſh, fince the reign of Charles V, Tm =» 


ſiege to Hedin. But neither did he ſucceed in this eater- 
prize. The garriſon made vigorous fallies upon his 


army: The French forces aſſaulted bim from without : 


| Great zains fell: Fatigue and bad weather threw the 
| ſoldiers 
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298 D. 2 wes obliged to mile 
2522 the end of October. His mar guard was attacked at Pas 
nin Artois, and five or fix hundred men were cut of; nor 
eanhl old dis etrors mate „% 
_ the French frontier. 
Tus allies were more ſucceſsful in Italy. Latte, 
who commanded the French, loſt a great battle at Bicocca 
near Milan ; and was obliged to retire with the remains 


money?, was followed by the loſs of Genca. The caftle 
r 
Zunoen was now in ſuch a fituation, and © can- 


43 
entered into with CH a P. 
"TIO XXIX. 


Henry. They faid, that the interef of Scotland had 
too long been facrificed to thoſe of the French nation, 


who, whenever they found themſelves reduced to difk- 


cylties, callsd for the affiſtance of their allies ; but were 
7 Bychonan, lid. 34. Herbert. * Le Gract, vob. M. p. 39- 


ready 
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army, with a view of avenging 
the Engiih in the beginning of the campaign; and he 
| Ted them fouthwards towards the borders. But when 
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downwards along the banks of the Tweed, keeping that 
river on his right; and fixed his 
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nENRY vl 
if they deſerted that old and falutary alliance on which © u. 4 b. 
their importance in Europe chiefly depended, their an- Sn 
cient enemies, fimulated both by intereſt and by pation, g 
would foon invade them with ſuperior force, and berea 


them of all their liberties : Or if they delayed the attack, 
arms, would only prepare the way for a ſlavery more cer- 
tain and more irretrievable*. | 

Tun arguments employed by the French party, being 


ſeconded by the natural prejudices of the people, fremed 


entirely on that fide. 


the ravages committed by 


bany thought proper to make 2 retreat. He marched 


| © Buchanan, lik. 24. 
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ena. Tus reaſon why the war againſt France proceeded fo 
— part was the want of money. All 
—_— te treaſures of Henry VII. were long ago dilipated ; the 


demanding loans of particular fums: This 28 


poſition 


* 


| I Oe 6 he the 


. moiety of the 


years, or two ſhillings in the pound during that time; 
and though he met with oppoſition, he reprimanded the 


© abet. Bowes 8 
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was at haſt complied with. The cardinal rw 


of the ſum demanded ; and the cardinal, therefore, much 
ified with the 5 

houſe, and defired to reaſon with ſuch as refuſed to 

comply with the king's requeſt. He was told, that it 

was a rule of the houſe never to reafon but 


CHA 


» came again to the 
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Ar. an impoſition of three Ghillings in the pound on all pof- 


Gt 
r The pro- 


ceedings of this houſe of commons evidently diſcover the 


humour of the times : They were extremely tenacious of 
222 and refuſed a demand of the crown, which 


this faving diſpoſition of the commons, that, as he had 
not called a parliament during ſeven years before, he al- 
Jowed ſeven more to elapſe before he ſummoned another: 
And, on pretence of neceſſity, he levied, in one year, 
from all who were worth forty pounds, what the parka- 
ment had granted him payable in four years” ; a new in- 
vaſion of national privileges. Theſe irregularities were 
commonly aſcribed to the cardinals counſels, who, truſt- 
ing to the protection afforded him by his ecclehiaſtical 
character, was the leſs ſcrupulous in his eacroachments 
on the civil rights of the nation. 

Tuar ambitious prelate received this year a new diſ- 
appointment in his aſpiring views. The pope, Adrian 
VL died; and Clement VII. of the family of Medicis, 
was elected in his place, by the concurrence of the impe- 
rial party. Wolſey could now perceive the infincerity of 
-the emperor, and he concluded that that prince would 
never ſecond his pretenſions to the papal chair. A fie 
highly reſented this injury, he began thenceforth to 
eſtrange himſelf from the imperial court, and to pave 
' the way for an union between his maſter and the French 
king. Meanwhile, he. concealed his diſguſt ; and, after 
congratulating the new pope on his promotion, applied 
for a continuation of the legantine powers which the two 


| __® Senna [BJ the end of the volume, y Speed, Hall. 
Herbert. 
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a commiſſion for life ; and, 


rity in England. In fome particulars Wolfe made a 
good uſe of this extenſive power. He erected two col- 
leges, one at Ozford, another at Ipfwich, the place of 
his nativity: He fought, all over Europe, for learned 
men to ſupply the chairs of theſe colleges : And, in order 
to beſtow endowments on them, he ſuppreſſed ſome ſmaller 
monaſteries, and diftributed the monks into other con- 
vents. The execution of this projet became the leſs 
difficult for him, becauſe the Romiſh church began 
to perceive that ſhe overabounded in monks, and that 
ſhe wanted fome ſupply of learning, in order to oppoſe 
the inquiſitive, or rather diſputative humour of the re- 
Tus confederacy againſt France ſeemed more formi- 
dable than ever on the opening of the campaign 
Adrian, before his death, had renewed the league with 
| Charles and Henry. The Venetians had been induced 
to deſert the French alliance, and to form engagements 
for ſecuring Francis Sforza, brother to Maximilian, in 
polleffion of the Milaneſe. The Florentines, the dukes 
of Ferrara and Mantua, and all the powers of Italy com- 
bined in the fame meaſure. The emperor, in perſon, me- 
| naced France with a powerful invaſion on the fide of 
Guienne: The forces of England and the Netherlands 
hovered over Picardy: A numerous body of Germans were 
preparing to ravage Burgundy : But all theſe perils from 
foreign enemies were leſs threatening than a domeſtic con- 
come to full maturity, againſt the French monarch. 

Cnanzzs, duke of Bourbon, conſtable of France, was 
a prince of the moſt ſhining merit; and, beſides diſtin- 


| 2 Guicciardini, Kb, 24. | 


— wining ts Ghadity, genes di CHAP. 
by this unuſual conceffion, he . 
in a manner transferred to him the whole papal autho- 252% 
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CH 4 P. ouiſhing bimſelf in many military enterprizes, he was 


adorned with every accompliſhment which became a per- 


| conkiderable, acquired an abſolute aſcendant over her fon. 


happily for France, had, by her capacity, which was 


By her inſtigation Francis put many affronts on the 
conſtable, which it was difficult for a gallant fpirit to 


_ endure; and, at laft, he permitted Louiſe to proſecute a 


lawſuit againſt him, by which, on the moſt frivolous 
pretences, he was deprived of his ample poſſeſſions ; and 


- emperor and the king of England. Francis, pertinaci- 
| cus in his purpoſe of recovering the Milaneſe, had in- 


tended to lead his army in perſon into Italy ; and Bour- 

bon, who feigned ſickneſs, in order to have a pretence for 
ſtaying behind, purpoſed, as ſoon as the king ſhould have 
paſſed the Alps, to raiſe an inſurrection among his nu- | 
merous vaſſals, by whom he was extremely beloved, and 
to introduce foreign enemies into the heart of the king- 
dom. Francis got intimation of his deſign; but, as he was 
not expeditious enough in ſecuring ſo dangerous a foe, the 
conſtable made his eſcape* ; and, entering into the empe- = 


r ſervice, employed all the force of his caterprizing 


» Memeires de Bellay, lir. 2. * Beleariuty Ub, 27. 
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ſpirit, and his great talents for war, to the prejudice of his * 


native country. 
Tun king of England, deficous that Francis ſhould 


over that river. Here they were reſolved to paſs, and, if 
podlible, to take up winter-quarters in France; but Crequi 
threw himſelf into the town, and ſeemed reſolute to de- 
fend it. The allies attacked him with vigour and ſue- 
ceſs; and when he retreated over the bridge, they purſued 
him fo hotly, that they allowed him not time to break 
it down, but paſſed it along with him, and totally routed 
his army. They next advanced to Montdidier, which 
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ven leagues of Paris, and threw that city into great con- 


ns fernation ; till the duke of Vendome haftened with fome 


"=P 


forces to its relief. "The confederates, afraid of being fur- 


rounded, and of being reduced to extremities ducing fo 
advanced a ſeaſon, thought proper to retreat. Montdidicr 
was abandoned : And the Engliſh and Flemings, without 


FRANCE defended herſelf from the other invaſions with 


equal facility and equal good fortune. Twelve thouſand 


Lanſquenets broke into Burgundy under the command 
of the count of Furſtenberg. The count of Guiſe, who 
defended that frontier, had nothing to oppoſe to them but 


fome militia, and about nine hundred heavy-armed ca- 


valry. He threw the militia into the 


garriſon-towns , 
cad wah bs carey be dans hs Hl. an 6 Rn 


the Germans, that they were glad to make their retreat 
into Lorraine. Guiſe attacked them as they paſſed the 
Mcuſe, put them into diforder, and cut off the greater 


part of their rear. 
Tus emperor made great preparations on the fide of 


by Navarre ; and though that fronticr was well guarded by 


Te emperor would have been totally unfortunate on this 


winter ſeaſon, before that city, well fortified and 


nature, it tcemed now expoſed to danger from the power- 
tul invaſion which threatened it. Charles beſieged Fon- 
tarabia, which a few vears before had fallen into Francis's 
hands ; and when he had drawn thither Lautrec, the 


Fade he, of a ſudden, raiſed the ſiege, and fat 


down before Bayonne. Lautrec, aware of that ſtrata- 
ge, made a ſudden march, and threw himſelf into Bay- 
vane, which he defended with fuch vigour and courage, 
that the Spaniards were conſtrained to raiſe the ſiege. 


tide, had he not turned back upon Fontarabia, and, con- 
trary to the advice of all his generals, fitten down, in the 
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nor faved him from the ſhame of a new diſappointment. © regt. 
eee and the empe — 2 


winter- quarters. 


So obſtinate was Francis in proſecuting his Italian ex- elan w. 


with which his kingdom was menaced on every fide, he 
had determined to lead, in perſon, a powerful army to the 
conqueſt of Milan. The intelligence of Bourbon's con- 


ſpiracy and eſeape ſtopped him at Lyons; and, fearing ſome 


inſurrection in the kingdom, from the intrigues of a man 
ſo powerful and ſo much beloved, he thought it prudent 
to remain in France, and to fend forward his army un- 
der the command of admiral Bonnivet. The dutchy of 
Milan had been purpoſely left in a condition ſomewhat 
defencelefs, with a view of alluring Francis to attack it, 


and thereby facilitating the enterprizes of Bourbon; aj 


no ſooner had Bonnivet paſſed the Teſin, than the army 
of the league, and even Profper Colonna, who com- 


manded it, a prudent general, were in the utmoſt conſu- 


fion. [t js agreed, that if Bonniver had immediately ad- 
vanced to Milan, that great city, on which the whole 


fiſtance : But as ke waſted his time in frivolous enter 
prizes, Colonna had opportunity to reinforce the garri 
and to put the place in a poſture of defence. Bonaivet 


was now obliged to attempt reducing the city by block- | 


ade and famine ; and he took polſeffion of all the poſts 
which commanded the paſſages to it. But the army of 


the league, meanwhile, was not unaftive; and they fo 


ſtraitened and haraſſed the quarters of the French, that 
it ſeemed more likely t 
by famine, than reduce the city to that extremity. en- 
W gear aging rey oder hea 
re, that they were ready to raiſe the blockade ; and 


would have opened its gates without re- 


ror, having builbed this entergrize, put his woogs into 1523. 


1 


© 1 4 F: their only hopes conſiſted in » great body of Swi, which 
w—— ws levied for the ſervice of the French king, and whoſe 
2524- arrival was every day expected. But theſe mountaineers 
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no ſooner came within fight of the French camp, than 
they ſtopped from a ſudden caprice and reſentment ; and, 
inftead of joining Bonnivet, they fent orders to a great 
body of their countrymen, who then ferved under him, 


their company ©. After this deſertion of the Swiſs, Bon- 
nivet had no other choice but that of making his retreat, 
as faſt as poſſible, into France. | 

Tus French being thus expelled Italy, the pope, the 
Venetians, the Florentines were tatisfied with the advan- 
tage obtained over them, and were reſolved to proſecute 
Clement, had entertained a violent jealouſy of the empe- 
_ mented, when they ſaw him refuſe the inveſtiture of Mi- 
lan, a fief of the empire, to Francis Sfera, whoſe tide 
he had acknowledged, and whoſe defence he had em- 
braced. They all concluded that he intended to put 


himfelf in poſſe ion of that important dutchy, and reduce 


Italy to ſubjection: Clement, in particular, actuated by 
this jealouſy, proceeded fo far in oppoſition to the empe- 
ror, that he ſent orders to his nuncio at London, to me- 
diate a reconciliation between France and England. But 
affairs were not yet fully ripe for this change. Wolſey, 
diſguſted with the emperor, but fill more a usted by 
vain-glory, was determined that he himſelf ſhould have 
the renown of bringing about that great alteration ; and 
he engaged the king to reject the pope's mediation. A 


for the invaſion of France. Charles flipulated to ſupply 


© Guiceiardini, lib. 25. . 
f Guicciatuini, lib. 15. | | 


——_  _—— and to return home in 


eerst se 


the 


The reſt of the kingdom to Henry. 
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him a hundred thouſand crowns for the firſt month; after 
which, he might either chuſe to continue the ſame month- 
ly payments, or invade Picardy with a powerful army. 
Bourbon was to poſſeſs theſe provinces with the title of 


king; but tohold them in fee of Henry as king of France. 


The dutchy of Burgundy was to be given to Charles : 


Ts chimerical partition immediately filed of execu- 


Ste ch3 ne. 


His enterprize, however, againſt Provence ftill took place. 


A numerous army of Imperialiſts invaded that country, 


under his command and that of the marquis of Peſcara. 
They laid fiege to Marſeilles, which, being weakly gar- 
riſoned, they enpected to reduce in a little time: But the 
nacy, that Bourbon and Peſcara, who heard of the 
DL ITED > fm _ wo 
themſelves under a neceffity of railing the fiege ; and 


ZL 


into Italy. 
Faancre might now have enjoyed, -.v—ĩ— the glory 
of repulſing all his enemies, in every attempt which 
they had hitherto made for invading his kingdom : But, 
as he received intelligence that the king of England, 
guſted with the emperor, was making no preparations for 
any attempt on Picardy, his ancient ardour feized him 
for the conqueſt of Milan; and, notwithſtanding the ad- 
vanced ſeaſon, he was immediately determined, contrary 
to the advice of his wiſeſt counſellors, to lead his army 
into Italy. 

Hz palled the Alps at Mount Cenis, and no foonet ap- 
—_ bed 
| 4 


the duke of Bourbon with a powerful army, in order to CH AP. 
conquer Provence and Dauphiny : Henry agreed to pay , 
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CHAP. jntoconſternation. The forces of the emperor and Sforza 


XXiX. 


rere to Lodi ; and had Francis been fo fortunate as to 


151 


28 * 


purſue them, they had abandoned that place, and had 
been totally diſperſed :: But his ill fate led him to befiege 
Pavia, a town of conſiderable ffrength, well garri- 
ſoned, and defended by Leyva, one of the braveſt officers 
in the Spaniſh ſervice. Every attempt which the French 
king made to gain this important place, proved fruitleſs. 


He battered the walls, and made breaches ; but, by the 


vigilance of Leyva, new retrenchments were inſtantly 
thrown up behind the breaches : He attempted to divert 
the courſe of the Tefin, which ran by one fide of the 
city, and defended it ; but an inundation of the river de- 
ftroyed, in one night, all the mounds which the ſoldiers, 


erecting. Fatigue, and the bad ſeaſon (for it was the 


depth of winter), had waſted the French army, The impe- 
rial generals, meanwhile, were not unaQtive. Peſcara and 
Lannoy, viceroy of Naples, aſſembled forces from all 
quarters. Bourbon, having pawned his jewels, weat into 
Germany, and with the money, aided by his perſonal in- 
tereſt, levied a body of twelve thouſand Lanſquenets, 
with which he joined the imperialiſts. This whole army 
advanced to raiſe the fiege of Pavia ; and the danger to 
the French became every day more imminent. 


Tus ftate of Europe was ſuch, during that age, that, 


partly from want of commerce and induſtry every where, 
except in Italy and the Low-Countries, partly from the 
extenfive privileges till poſſeſſed by the people in all the 
great manarchies, and their frugal maxims in granting 
money, the reyenues of the princes were extremely nar- 
row, and even the ſmall armies, which they kept on foot, 


could not be regularly paid by them. The imperial for- 


$ Guicciardini, lid. 25. Du Behar, lib. 2. 
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ceeded not twenty thouſand men; they were the only & 4 P- 
| body of troops maintained by the emperor (for be had not .. 
been able to levy any army for the invaſion of France, 2323. 
either on the fide of Spain or Flanders). Yet, fo poor 

was that mighty monarch, that he could tranſmit no 

money for the payment of this army ; and it was chiefly 

the hopes of ſharing the plunder of the French camp, 
ſtandards. Had Francis raiſed the fiege before their ap- 
proach, and retired to Milan, they muſt immediately have 
diſbanded ; and he had obtained a complete victory, with- 
out danger or bloodſhed. But it was the character of this 
monarch to become obſtinate in proportion to the diſſi- 
culties which he encountered; and having once faid, that 
he would take Pavia or perifh before it, he was reſolved 
„„ r 
this reſolution. 


Tx imperial generals, afrer eannonading the French zo Fa 
camp for ſeveral days, at laſt made a general aſſault, and paris 7, 
broke into the intreachments. Leyva fallied from the n- of 
town, and encreafed the confuſion among the befiegers. 
The Swiſs infantry, contrary to their uſual practice, 
behaved in 2 daftardly manner, and deſerted their poſt. 
Francis's forces were put to rout; and he himſelf, fur- 
rounded by his enemies, after fighting with heroic va- ” 
lour, and killing feven men with his own hand, was, at 
laſt, obliged to ſurrender himſelf priſoner. Almoſt the 
whole army, full of nobility and brave officers, either 
periſhed by the ſword, or were drowned in the river. 
The few, who eſcaped with their lives, fell into the hands 
of the enemy. 

Tus emperor received this news by Pennaloſa, who 
paſſed through France by means of a faſe- conduct 
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de able to obtain ſome victory over the inſidels. He ſent 
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which he ben on this eceation, hed it deen Gare, 
would have done him honour. Inftead of rejoicing, 
he exprefied ſympathy with Francis's ill fortune, and di- 
covered his ſenſe of thoſe calamities to which the greateſt 
monarchs are expoſed. He refuſed the city of Madrid 
permiſſion to make any public expreſſions of triumph ; 
and faid that he reſerved all his exultation till he ſhould 


orders to his frontier garriſons to commit no hoſtilities 


| upon France. He ſpoke of concluding, immediately, a 


peace on reaſonable terms. But all this ſeeming mode- 
ration was only hypocriſy, ſo much the more dangerous 
as it was profound. And he was wholly occupied in 
forming ſchemes how, from this great incident, he might 
ambition by which, in all his actions, he was ever go- 
verned. 


Tus fame Pennaloſa, in paſſing through France, car- 
ried alſo a letter from Francis to his mother, whom he 
had left regent, and who then reſided at Lyons. It con- 
tained only theſe few words, Madam, all is bf, except our 
honewr. The princeſs was firuck with the greatneſs of 
the calamity. She faw the kingdom without a fovereign, 
without an army, without generals, without money; fur- 


' rounded on every fide by implacable and viftorious ene- 
mies: And her chief reſource, in her preſent diſtreſſes, 
were the hopes which ſhe entertained of peace, and even 


of affiſtance, from the king of England. 

Ha the king entered into the war againſt France from 
any concerted political views, it is cvident that the vic- 
tory of Pavia, and the captivity of Francis, were the moſt 


the 
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the war was carried on in the former feeble manner, with- N 
out any deciſive advantage, he might have been able to 
pole himfelf of ſome frontier town, or perhaps of a ** 
ſmall territory, of which he could not have kept poſſeſſion, 
without expending much more than its value. By fome 
 fignal calamity alone, which annibilated the power of 
France, could he hope to acquire the dominion of conſi- 
derable provinces, or diſmember that great monarchy, ſa 
affetionate to its own government and its own ſovereigns. 
But, as it is probable that Henry had never before carried 
his reſlections fo far, he was flariled at this important 
event, and became ſenſible of his own danger, as well as 
that of all Europe, from the loſs of a proper counterpoiſe 
to the power of Charles. Inftead of taking advantage, Henry e. 
therefore, of the diſtreſſed condition of Francis, he was — - 
determined to lend him aſſiſtance in his preſent calamities ; Face. Y 
and, as the glory of generolity, in railing a fallen enemy, 
concurred with his political intereſts, he heſitated the leſs 
2 IET IEIEs: 
Sou diſguſts alſo had previouſly taken place between 
Charles and Henry, and till more between Charles and 
Wolſey ; and that powerful miniſter waited only for a 
favourable opportunity of revenging the diſappointments 
which he had met with. The behaviour of Charles, im- 
mediately after the victory of Pavia, gave him occaſion to 
ſo ill ſupported the appearance of moderation, which he 
at firſt aſſumed, that he had already changed his uſual 
ſttyle to Henry; and, inſtead of writing to him with his 
canin; he dictated his letters to a ſecretary, and fumply 
ſubſcribed himſelf Chars. Wolſey allo perceived a 
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Kr and this 


XXI. Lft imprudence, proceeding from the intoxication of ſuc - 
1%. ese, was probably more dangerous to Charkes's intereſts 


than the other. 

Hexxr, though immediately determined to embrace 
new meaſures, was careful to fave appearances in the 
change ; and he cauſed rejoicings to be every where made, 
on account of the victory of Pavia, and the captivity of 
Francis. He publicly diſmiſſed a French envoy, whom 
he had formerly allowed, notwithſtanding the war, to re- 
fide at London: But, upon the regent of France's fub- 
miſſive applications to him, he again opened a correſpond- 
ence with her ; and, beſides affuring her of his friendſhip 
and protection, he exacted a promiſe that ſhe never would 
conſent to the diſmembering of any province from the mo- 
ever, he put on the appearance of vigour and enterprize ; 
and in order to have a pretence for breaking with him, he 
diſpatched Tonſtal, biſliop of London, to Madrid, with 
propofals for a powerful invaſion of France. He re- 
at the head of a great army, in order to put him in poſ- 
ſeſhon of that province; and he demanded the payment 
of large ſums of money, which that prince had borrowed 
from him in his laſt viſit at London. He knew that the 
emperor was in no condition of fulfilling either of theſc 
demands; and that he had as little inclination to make 
him maſter of ſuch conſiderable territories upon the fron- 
tiers of Spain. 

Youre, md ee bis niet at Mid be- 
formed his maſter that Charles, on his part, urged ſeveral 
complaints againſt England; and, in particular, was diſ- 
pleaſed with Henry, becauſe laſt year he had neither con- 


* Du Bee, liv. 3. Stowe, p. 223. Baker, p. 273- 


tinued 
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|  ledged the kingdom Henry's debtor for one million eight 
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tiaued his monthly payments to Bourbon, nor invaded 


that, inſtead of expreſſing an intention to eſpouſe Mary 
when ſhe ſhould be of age, the emperor had hearkened to 
propoſals for marrying his niece Iſabella, princeſs of Por- 
tugal ; and that he had entered into a ſeparate treaty with 
Francis, and feemed determined to reap alone all the ad- 
vantages of the ſucceſs with which fortune had crowned 


at Moore, his alliance with the regent of France, and 


engaged to procure her fon his liberty on reaſonable con- 


ditions*' : The regent alſo, in another treaty, acknow- 


hundred thouſand crowns, to be diſcharged in half- 
yearly payments of fifty thouſand crowns : After which 


Henry was to receive, during life, 2 yearly penſion of 


a hundred thouſand. A large preſent of a hundred thou- 
fand crowns was alſo made to Wolſey, for his good of- 
fices, but covered under the pretence of arrears due on 
tion of Tournay. 

Mzanwnite, Henry, foreſeeing that this treaty with 
France might involve him in a war with the emperor, was 
his own ſubjects ; and, as the parliament had diſcovered 
ſome reluftance in complying with his demands, he fol- 


| lowed, as is believed, the counſel of Wolley, and reſolved 


to make uſe of his prerogative alone for that purpoſe. 


thee ſhillings and four pence upon the laity; and fo 
uncontroulable did he deem his authority, that he took 


no care to cover, 28 formerly, this arbitrary exaftion, 
2 Du Tits, Red de Traits. de Leonard, tom. a. Herbert, = 
even 
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Picardy, acconding to his flipulations. Tonſtal added, . 


*. 


Tus king, influenced by all theſe motives, concluded, zath Aug. 


He iflued commiſſions to all the counties of England for Diſconten's 
levying four ſhillings in the pound upon the clergy, . 
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C4 Þ. even under the lender pretence of 2 loan. But he foon 
n had prefumned too far on the pailive fub- 
25 miller of his ſubjets. The people, dilplealed with an 
| exattion beyond what was uſually levied in thoſe days, 
and farther diſguſted with the illegal method of impoſing 


midable authority, of royal prerogative and a pretence of 
———  — 
to know what he was willing to give for the ſupply of 
„ü — —— ———— 
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council: But the cardinal required that he and all the , 
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papal authority, proceeded, without feruple, to violate all 
© Herbs, Hall, Shows pe £35 Hollingfficd, p. 3gr. 
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c T2" Ar. eccleſiaſtical privileges, which, during that age, were much 
— more facred than civil; and, having once prevailed in that 

25z5- unuſual attempt of ſuppreſſing ſome monaſteries, he kept 
all the reſt in awe, and exerciſed over them an arbitracy 
juriſdiction. By his commiſſion as legate, he was im- 
powered to viſit them, and reform them, and chaſtiſe 
their irregularities; and he employed his uſual agent, 


pretended, by paying large fums to the cardinal or his 
deputy ; and this oppreſſion was carried fo far that it 
reached, at laſt, the king's cars, which were not commonly 
open to complaints againſt his favourite. Wally had 
built a ſplendid palace at Hampton-court, which he pro- 


minfter, for his own refidence ; but, fearing the encreaſe 

| of envy on account of this magnificence, and, deſirous to 
appeaſe the king, he made him a preſent of the building, 
and told him that, from the firſt, he had erected it for 
his uſe. 

Tur abſolute authority poſſeſſed by the king, rendered 
miniſters, cafy and expeditious : The conduct of foreign 
affairs alone required effort and application ; and they 
were now brought to fuch a fituation, that it was no 
longer ſaſe for England to remain entirely neutral. The 


and it was foon obvious to all the world that his great 
garded as the means of acquiring an empire more extenſive. 
The terms which he demanded of his prifoner were fuch 
as muſt for ever have annihilated the power of France, 
and deſtroyed the balance of Europe. Theſe terms were 
to Francis foon after the battle of Pavia, while 


' truſted ſomewhat to the emperas's generoſity, the difap- 
: 


IL EL 


houſes were obliged to compound for their guilt, real or 


bably intended, as well as that of York-place in Wen- 


feigned moderation of the emperor was of ſhort duration ; 
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he was detained in Pizzichitone ; and, as he had hitherto 
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excited in his breaſt the moſt lively indigna- © 3. Fe 
um. He aid, that he would rather live and dice 2 ou 
priſancr, than agree to diſmember his kingdom ; and 9% 
that, even were he ſo baſe as to ſubmit to ſuch conditions, 
his ſubjefis would never permit him to carry them into 
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ful enemy an entrance into the heart of the kingdom : By 
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AT laſt the emperor, dreading a general combination 
againſt him, was willing to abate ſomewhat of his rigour ; 
and the treaty of Madrid was figned, by which, it was 
hoped, an end would be finally put to the differences 
between theſe great monarchs. The principal condition 
was the reftoring of Francis's liberty, and the delivery 
of his two eldeſt fons as hoſtages to the emperor for the 
ceſſion of Burgundy : If any difficulty ſhould afterwards 


ſttion of the ſtates either of France or of that province, 
Francis ſtipulated, that, in fix weeks time, he ſhould return 
of the treaty. There were many other articles in this 
famous convention, all of them ſevere upon 
the captive monarch ; and Charles diſcovered 


evidently 
his intention of reducing Italy, as well as France, to = 
fubjection anc dependance. 


Maur of Chazles's miniſters forefaw that 
how folemn foever the oaths, promiſes, nd pi 
exacted of him, never would execute a treaty fo d- 
vantageous, or rather ruinous and deſtructive, to him- 
ſelf, his poſterity, and his country. By putting Burgundy, 
they thought, into the emperor's hands, he gave his power- 


ſacrificing his allies in Italy, he deprived himfelf of fo- 


occur in the execution of this laſt article, from the oppo- 
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— make him fee! the firongeſt © 35» Þ- 
reluftance on yielding the ſuperiority to an antagoniſt I, 
who, by the whole tenor of his conduct, he would be »5:6 
apt to think, had ſhewn himſeif fo little worthy of that 
advantage which fortune, and fortune alone, had put 

into his hands. His minifters, his friends, his ſubjects, 

his allies, would be ſure, with one voice, to inculcate 


on him, that the firſt object of a prince was the pre- 
ſervation of his people; and that the laws of honour, 
which, with a private man, ought to be abfolutely fu- 
preme, and fuperior to all intereſts, were, with a fove- 
reign, ſubordinate to the great duty of enſuring the ſafety 
of his country. Nor could it be imagined that Francis 
would be fo romantic in tis principles, as not to hearken 
to a caſuiſtry which was ſo plauſible in itſelf, and which 
fo much flattered all the paſſions by which, either as a 
prince or a man, he was ſtrongly actuated. 
Francis, on entering his own dominions, delivered 13:hMarch. 
his two eldeſt ſohs as hoftages into the bands of the % 


Spaniards. md > Tub had. ad nant 25. 
ately putting bim to the gallop, he waved his hand, and 
tried aloud ſeveral times, I am yet @ ling. He foon 
reached Bayonne, where he was joyfully received by the 
regent and his whole coutt. He immediately wrote to 
Henry; acknowledgirig that to his good offices alone he 
_ owed his liberty, and proteſting that he ſhould be en- 
tirely governed by his counſels in all tranſitions with 
the emperor. When the Spaniſh envoy demanded his 
ratification of the treaty of Madrid, now that he had 
fully recovered his liberty, he declined the propoſal, 
under colour that it was previouſly neceſſary to aſſemble 
_ the States both of France and of Burgundy, and to ob- 
tain their conſent. The States of Burgundy foon met; 
and declaring againſt the clauſe which contained an en- 
Fo 
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execution of ſo ruinous and unjuſt an article. The Im- 


2526. perial miniſter then required that Francis, in conformity 


to his intereſts, and even deftructive of his i 


to the treaty of Madrid, ſhould now return to his priſon; 
but the French monarch, inftcad of complying, made 
public the treaty which, a little before, he had fecretly 
concluded at Cognac, againſt the ambitious ſchemes and | 
uſurpations of the emperor”. 

Taz pope, the Venetians, and other Italian flates, 
who were deeply intereſted in theſe events, had been held 
in the moſt anxious fuſpence with regard to the refolu- 
tions which Francis ſhould take after the recovery of 
his liberty; and Clement, in particular, who ſuſpected 
that this prince would never execute a treaty fo hurtful 


had very frankly offeged him a difpentation from all his 
oaths and engagements. Francis remained not in ſuſ- 
pence, but entered into the conſederacy 
propoſed to him. It was fipulated by that king, the 
pope, the Venetians, the Swiſs, the Florentines, and the 
duke of Milan, among other articles, that they would 
oblige the emperor to deliver up the two young princes 
of France on receiving a reaſonable fam of money ; 


and yo reflore Milan to Sforza, without farther condi- 
tion or incumbrance. The king of England was invited 


to accede, not only as a contracting party, but as pro- 
teftor of the holy league, fo it was called: And if Naples 
ſhould be conquered from the emperor, in proſecution of 
this confederacy, it was agreed that Henry ſhould enjoy 
a principality in that kingdom of the yearly revenue of 
30,000 ducats : And that cardinal Wolſey, in confidera- 
tion of the ſervices which he had rendered to 
tould alſo, in fuck an event, be put in pollefion of a 
revenue of 10,000 ducats. 


Þ Guicriardini, lib, 17. 
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dis troops; and, in order to prevent thoſe mutinies which 


plunder of that opulent city. He was himflf killed as a May. 


denen fubducd, fuck indignities as ſhe was now com- 


which the unhappy Romans were expoſed*%, Whatever 
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Ss ſulfered violation in the arms of their parents, and 
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Faancts was defirous that the appearavee of this e P. 
great confederacy ſhould engage the emperor to relax 


CE nd 
fomewhat in the extreme rigour of the treaty of Madrid; 22. 


and while he entertained theſe hopes, he was the more 

remiſs in his warlike preparations; nor did he fend in | 
due time reinforcement to his allies in Italy. The 257 
duke of Bourbon had got poſſefion of the whole Mi- 

lanefe, of which the emperor intended to grant him the 

invelliture ; and having levied a conſiderable army in 
Germany, he became formidable to all the Italian poten- 
tates; and not the leſs fo, becauſe Charles, diftitute, as 
uſual, of money, had not been able to remit any pay to 
the forces. The general was extremely beloved by 


were ready to break out every moment, and which their 
ien alone for him had hitherto reſtrained, he led 
them to Rome, and promiſed to enrich them by the 


he was planting a ſcaling-ladder againſt the walls; but his 
mounted to the aal with the utmoſt valeur, and Sk of 
entering the city ſword in hand, exerciſed all thoſe bru- 
talities which may be expected from ferocity excited by 
reſiſtance, and from infolence which takes place when that 
rehſtance is no more. T his renowned city, expoſed, by 

her renown alone, to fo many calamities, never endured, 

in any age, even from the barbarians, by whom ſhe was 


pelled to fuer. The unreſtrained maſſicre and pillage, 
which continued for ſeveral days, were the leaſt ills to 


was reſpectable in modeſty, or facred in religion, feemed 
but the more to provoke the inſulis of the foldiery.. Vir- 


© Guicciardini, lib. 23. Bellay, Stowe, p. $27» 
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tection. Aged prelates, after enduring every indignity, 
and even every torture, were thrown into dungeons, and 
menaced with the moſt cruel death, in order to make 
them reveal their ſecret treaſures, or purchaſe liberty by 
for protection to the ſacredneſs of his character, and ne- 
I to make his eſcape in time, was taken captive ; 
and found that his dignity, which procured him no re- 
gard from the Spaniſh ſoldiers, did but draw on him the 


| inſolent mockery of the German, who, being generally 


attached to the Lutheran principles, were pleaſed to gra- 


| tify their animoſity by the abaſement of the ſovereign 


| js able, when ſeconded by authority, to impoſe upon the 


men knew, a letter under his hand could in a moment 


repay the money borrowed from Henry ; and in caſe of 


Wer intelligence of this great event was conveyed 
to the emperor, that young prince, habituated to hypo- 
criſy, expreſſed the moſt profound ſorrow for the ſucceſs 
of his arms: He put himſelf and all his court in mourn- 
ing: He topped the rejoicings for the birth of his fon 
Philip : And knowing that every artifice, however grols, 


people, he ordered prayers, during ſeveral months, to be 
put up in the churches for the pope's liberty; which, all 


have procured. , ; g 
Tus concern expreſſed by Henry and Francis for the 
calamity of their ally was more fincere, Theſe two 
monarchs, à few days before the fack of Rome, hag 
concluded a treaty” at Weſtminſter, in which, beſides 
dors to Charles, requiring him to accept of two millions 
of crowns as the ranſom of the French princes, and to 


zefuſal, the ambaſſadors, attended by heralds, were ordered 


7 goth Apiil. 
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* Ts 
na nes treaty was, ſome time after, concladed at London; 
in which Henry agreed finally to renquace all claims to 


the crown of France; claims which might now, indeed, 


be deemed chimerical, but which often ſerved as a pre- 

tence for exciting the unwary Engliſh to wage war upon 
 Leaquewith the French nation. As a return for this conceion, 
France. Francis bound himelf and his fuccefſors to pay for ever 
fifty thouſand crowns a year to Henry and his ſucceſſors ; 
and that greater ſolemnity might be given to this treaty, 
it was agreed that the parliaments and great nobility of 
both kingdoms ſhould give their afſent to it. The mare- 
ſchal Montmorency, accompanied by many perſons of 
diſtinction, and attended by a pompous equipage, was 
ſent over to ratify the treaty ; and was received at London 
with all the parade which ſuited the ſolemnity of the oc- 
cafivn, The terror of the emperor's greatneſs had entin- 

guided the ancient animoſity between the nations z and 
Spain, during more than a century, became, though 2 
more 8 jealouſy to the 


Engliſh. 
and England, 


"Ts am be des By 
though it added influence to the joint embaily which 
they ſent to the emperor, was not able to bend that mo- 
narch to ſubmit entitely to the conditions infiſted on by 
the allies. He degarted indeed from his demand of Bur- 
gundy as the ranſom of the French princes; but he re- 
quired, previouſly to their liberty, that Francis ſhould 
evacuate Genoa, and all the fortreſſes held by him in 
Italy: And he declared his intention of bringing Sforza 
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count of his pretended treaſon. The Engliſh and French . 
heralds, therefore, according to agreement, declared war Ly 


againſt him, and fet him at defiance. Charles anſwered 
the Engliſh herald with moderation ; but to the French, 

he reproached his maſter with breach of faith, reminded 
bim of the private converſation which had paſſed be- 
tween them at Madrid before their ſeparation, and of- 


| fered to prove, by fingle combat, that he had add dig. 


honourably. Francis retaliated this challenge by giv- 
ing Charles the lie; and, after demanding ſecurity of the 
field, he offered to maintain his cauſe by fingle combat. 
Many meſſages paſſed to and fro between them ; but 
though both princes were undoubtedly brave, the intend- 
ed duel never took place, The French and Spaniards, 
during that age, zealouſly diſputed which of the mo- 
narchs incurred the blame of this failure ; but all men of 
moderation every where lamented the power of fortune, 
that the prince the more candid, generous, and fincere, 
ſhould, by unhappy incidents, have been reduced to fo 
cruel a fituation, that nothing but his violation of treaty 


could preſerve his people, and that he muſt ever after, 


without being able to make a proper reply, bear to be re- 
proached with breach of promiſe by a rival, inferior to 
him both in honour and in virtue, 

and Francis had no immediate conſequence with regard 
to theſe monarchs themſelves, it produced a conſiderable 
alteration on the manners of the age. The practice of 
challenges and duels, which had been part of the ancient 
folemn occaſions, and which was ſometimes countenanced 
by the civil magiſtrate, began thenceforth to prevail in 
the molt trivial incidents ; and men, on any affront or 
injury, thought themſelves entitled, or even required in 


vindicating 
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_ withſtanding the ſeverity of law, and authority of reaſon, 
ſuch is the prevailing force of cuſtom, they are far from 
* 
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9. 


opportunity * 
charged him, as his laſt injunction, not to finiſh an alli- 
_ ance, ſo unuſual, and expoſed to ſuch infuperable objec- 


t Moridow's Apemanity p. 3+ | » Morifory p. . 
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that fobjet. The fiates of Caltile had oppoſed the em- 
peror Charles's eſpoulals with Mary, Henry's daughter; 
mate birth of the young Princes. And when the ne- 
gociations were afterwards opened with France, and 


mention was made of betrothing her to Francis or the 
duke of Oran, the biſhop of Tarbe, the French ambaſ- 


pulous. _ 


withſtanding her blameleſs character and deportment, to 
render her perſona unacceptable to him. Though ſhe had 
borne him ſeveral children, they all died in early infancy, 
except one daughter; and he was the more ſtruck with 
this misfortune, becauſe the curſe of being childleſs is the 
very threatening, contained in the Mofaical law, againit 
thoſe who eſpouſe their brother's widow. The ſucceſſion 
too of the crown was a conſideration that occurred to every 


_ wv Lord Herbert, Had life of Wolſey, 
19% 203. Heylin, 5. 3» 


5 Rymer, vol. xiv. 


Tus queen was older than the king by no leſs than 
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eternal, and founded on a divine function; — 
the pope may diſpenſe with the rules of the church, the 


laws of God cannot be ſet aſide by any authority leſs than 
that which caatied them. The archbiſhop of Canter- 


2 rer 
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cd in queſtion ; and INNS PF nts of Þ 
Mary's legitimacy concurred with the weakneſs of her 
ſex, the king of Scots, the next heir, would advance his 
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ene r. biſhop of Rocheſter, unanimouſly declared, under thei 
ITE: | hand and ſeal, that 
17% Hawful*®. Wolſey alfo fortified the king's ſcruples*; 


they deemed the king's marriage un- 


partly with a view of promoting a 
emperor, Catherine's nephew z partly defirous of con- 
with Francis, by marrying 


forward, though perhaps not at y a 

more forcible than even the ſuggeſtions of that powerful 
Aus Boleyn, who lately appeared at court, had beef 
appointed maid of honour to the queen; and having had 
frequent opportunities of being ſeen by Henry, and of 
converſing with him, ſhe had acquired an entire aſcendant 
_ misfortunes have rendered her ſu celebrated, was daughtet 
of Sir Thomas Boleyn, who had been employed by the 


king in ſeveral embaſſies, and who was allied to all the 


principal nobility i the kingdom. His wife, mother to 
1 of the duke of Norfolk ; his own 


| ® Burnet, vob. 3. p. a8. Stowe, p> 548 oem 
p+ 46. 266. 263. Saunders, Heylia, p. 4 b Burner, vol. i p 38, 
Strype, vol. i. p. 28. « Camdcn's preface to the life of Elizaverh. 
Burnet, vol. i fh. 4+» | | 1 
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_ retained in the ſervice of Claude, queen of France, ſpouſe © N a r. 
to Francis; and, after the death of that princeſs, ſhe  ***- 
paſſed into the family of the dutcheſs of a wo- 
man of ſingular merit. The enact time when the re- 
turned to England is not certainly known ; but it was 
after the king had entertained doubts with regard to the 
lawſulneſs of his marriage with Catherine; if the account 
is to be credited, which he himſelf afterwards gave of that 
tranſaction. Henry's ſeruples had made him break off all 
conjugal commerce with the queen; but as he ſtill ſup- 
ported an intercourſe of civility and friendſhip with her, 
he had occaſion, in the frequent viſits which he paid 
her, to obſerve the beauty, the youth, the charms of 
Anne Boleyn. Finding the accompliſhments of her mind 
nowiſe inferior to her extericr graces, he even entertained 
the deſign of raiſing her to the throne ; and was the more 
confirmed in this refolution, when he found that her 
virtue and modeſty prevented all hopes of gratifying his 
paſſion in any other manner. As every motive, therefore, 
of inclination and policy, ſeemed thus to concur in making 
the king deſirous of a divorce from Catherine, and as his 

proſpect of ſucceſs was inviting, he reſolved to make ap- 

| plication to Clement, and he ſent Knight, his fecretacy, 

to Rome for that purpoſe. 

Tnar he might not ſhock the haughty claims of the e 
pontiff, he reſolved not to found the application on any 2! tw ike 
general doubts concerning the papal power to permit mar- dcs. 
riage in the nearer degrees of conſanguinity ; but only 

to inſiſt on particular grounds of nullity in the bull, which 
Julius had granted for the marriage of Henry and Cathe- 
rine. It was a maxim in the court of Rome, that, if the 
pope be ſurpriſed into any conceſſion, or grant any indul- 
gence upon falſe ſuggeſtions, the bull may afterwards be 
| annulled; and this pretence had uſually been employed 
wherever oge pope had recalled any deed, executed by 


any 
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any of his predeceffors. But Juliue's bull, when ex- 
amined, afforded abundant matter of this kind; and any 
tribunal, favourable to Henry, needed not want a fpe- 


cious colour for gratifying him in his applications for a 
divorce. It was id in the preamble, that the bull had 


been granted upon his ſolicitation ; though it was known, 


_ that, at that time, he was under twelve years of age : It 


was alſo affirmed, as another motive for the bull, that 
the marriage was requiſite, in order to preſerve peace be- 
tween the two crowns; though it is certain, that there 
was not then any ground or appearance of quarrel between 
them. Theſe falſe premiſes in Julius's bull feemed to 
afford Clement a ſufficient reaſon or pretence for annul- 
ling it, and granting Henry a diſpenſation for a fecond 
marriage*. 


Bur though the pretext for this indulgence had been 


leſs plauſible, the pope was in fuch a fituation, that be 


gratifying the Engliſh monarch. He was then a priſoner 
in the hands of the emperor, and had no hopes of reco- 
vering his liberty on any reaſonable terms, except by the 
efforts of the league, which Henry had formed with 


Francis and the Italian powers, in order to oppoſe the 


ambition of Charles. When the Englih fecretary, 


favourable anſwer; and a diſpenſation was forthwith 
promiſed to be granted to his maſter*. Soon after, 
the march of a French army into Italy, under the com- 


mand of Lautrec, obliged the Imperialifts to reſtore Cle- 


ment to his liberty; and he reed to Orvietto, where 
the ſecretary, with Sir Gregory Caflak, the king's - 


fident at Rome, renewed their applications to him- th 
They ſtill found him full of high profeffions of friendſhip, 


+ Collier, Ecclef, c 
dana 
3 gratitude, 


had the ſtrongeſt motives to embrace every opportunity of 
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. to the ing; but ot fo prompt © 8.6 3 
in granting his requeſt as they expeied. The emperor, . 
who had got intelligence of Henry's application to Rome, 252% 
had exafted a promiſe from the pope, to take no ſteps in | 
the affair before he communicated them to the Imperial 
miniſters ; and Clement, embarraſſed by this promiſe, 
and ſtill more overawed by the emperor's forces in Italy, 
ſemed wihag to peliponc thoſe concelions defired of 
miniflers, he at laſt put into their — to 
Wolle, as legate, in conjunſtiom with the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, or any other Engliſh prelate, to examine 
the validity of the king's marriage, and of Julius's dif- 
NN: 2» 0 
tian for the king's marriage with any other perſon; and 
promiſed to iſſue a decretal bull, annulling the marriage 
with Catherine. But he repreſented to them the danger- 
ous conſequences which muſt enſue to him, if theſe con- 
ceffions ſhould come to the emperor's knowledge ; and he 
conjured them not to publiſh thoſe papers, or make any 
further uſe of them, till his affairs were in fuch a ſituation 
advice was, whenever they ſhould find the proper time 
for opening the ſcene, that they ſhould prevent all oppo- 
fition, by proceeding immediately to a concluſion, by de- 
claring the marriage with Catherine invalid, and by Henry's 
inſtantly eſpouſing ſome other perſon. Nor would it be 
fo difficult, he faid, for himſelf to confirm theſe proceed- 
ings, alter they were paſſed, as previouſly to render them 
valid, by his cunſent and authority t. 


Won Henry received the commiſſion and difſpenfs- 2388 
tion from his ambaſſadors, and was informed of the pope's 
advice, he laid the whole before his miniſters, and aſked 
5 Co:licr, from Cotr. Lib. Vitell. B. 10, 
their 
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CHAP. their opinion in fo delicate a fituation. The Eu 

 ——» Ccounſklors conſidered the danger of in the 
252%. manner pointed out to them. Should the pope refuſe to 

ratify a deed, which be might juſtly call precipitate and 

irregular, and ud be difavow the advice which he 
gave in ſo clandeſſine a manner, the king would find his 
ſecond marriage totally invalidated ; the children, which 
it might bring him, declared illegitimate ; and his mar- 
riage with Catherine more firmly rivetted than ever“. 
And Henry's apprehenſions of the poſſibility, or even pro- 
bability, of ſuch an event, were much confirmed, when 
he reſlected on the character and fituation of the ſovereign 
CLEMENT was a prince of excellent j , when- 

ever his timidity, to which he was extremely ſubje®, 
wor re 


PND 
his imagination, that he never afterwards exerted himſelf 
with vigour in any public meaſure ; eſpecially if the in- 
tereſt or inclinations of that potentate ftood in oppolition 
to him. The Imperial forces were, at that time, power- 
ful in Italy, and might return to the attack of Rome, 
which was ftill deſenceleſs, and expoſed to the fame cala- 
And beſides theſe dangers, Clement fancied himſelf ex- 
nad 1 egos ox aa a ane rn 
his perſon and his dignity. = 
—— Cnanues, apprincd of the tinid Westen of the 


a general council; which he repreſented as neceſſary to 
reform the church, and correct thoſe enormous abuſes, 


Berner, vol. i. p. 5. : F.ther Paul, lib. i. Guiceiardini. 
7 „ introduced 
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— holy father, threw out perpetual menaces of ſummoning 


which the ambition and avarice of the court of Rome had 
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© # 4 Þ. rity in Florence, and re-eſtabliſhed the democracy.' The 
Lys better to protect themſelves in their freedom, they had 

ou entered into the alliance with France, England, and Ve- 
nice, againſt the emperor z and Clement found, that, by 
is nel, he Els of hls ans as Gs 
aſfiſt ing him in the reſtoration of his family ; the event, 
which, of all others, he moſt paſſionately defired. The 
emperor alone, he knew, was able to eſſect this purpoſe ; 
and therefore, whatever profeſſions he made of fidelity to 
his allies, he was always, on the leaſt glimpſe of hope, 
ready to embrace every propoſal of a cordial reconcilia- 
tion with that monarch ®. 
Tussz views and intereſts of the pope were well 
known in England; and as the oppoſition of the emperor 
to Henry's divorce was foreſeen, both on account of the 
honour and intereſts of Catherine his aunt, and the ob- 
vious motive of diſtreſſing an enemy, it was eſteemed dan- 


tion of the ſubſequent concurrence of a man of Clement's 
character, whoſe behaviour always contained ſo much 
duplicity, and who was at preſent fo little at his own diſ- 
poſal. The ſaſeſt meaſure ſeemed to conſiſt in previouſly 
engaging him fo far, that he could not afterwards recede, 
and in making uſe of his preſent ambiguity and uncer- 
tainty, to extort the moſt important conceſſions from 


ſecretary, and Edward Fox, the king's almoner, were 
zxcth Feb. diſpatched to Rome, and were ordered to folicit a com- 
| miſſion from the pope, of ſuch a nature as would oblige 
him to confirm the ſentence of the commiſſioners, what- 
ever it ſhould be, and difable him, on any account, to 

recal the commiſſion, or evoke the cauſe to Rome 


m Father Paul. | n Lord Herbert, Burner, vol. i. p. 29+ 
in. the collect. Le Grand, vol, iii. p. 23. Strype, vol. L. p. 93, with App» 
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gerous to take any meaſure of conſequence, in expecta- 


him. For this purpoſe, Stephen Gardiner, the cardinal's 
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on examination, to be couched in fuch ambiguous terms, 
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Bur the ſame reaſons, which made the king fo defirous enar 


portant to his own ſecurity, and to the greatneſs of his 
family. He granted, therefore, a new commiſſion, in 
which cardinal Campeggio was joined to Wolſey, for the 
trial of the king's marriage ; but he could not be pre- 
vailed on to inſert the clauſe defired of him. And though 
he put into Gardiner's hand a letter, promiſing not to 
recal the preſent commiſſion ; this promiſe was found, 


as left him ſtill the power, whenever he pleaſed, of de- 
parting from it. 

Cauraccio lay under obligations to the king ; 
but his dependance on the pope was ſo much greater, that 
he conformed himſelf entirely to the views of the latter; 
and though he received his commiſſion in April, he de- 
layed his departure under ſo many pretences, that it was 
Odtober before he arrived in England. The firſt ſtep 
to deſiſt from the 
of his divorce; and finding that this counſel 
gave offence, he faid, that his intention was alſo to ex- 
bort the queen to take the vows in a convent, and that 
he thought it his duty, previouſly to attempt an amicable 
compoſure of all differences”. The more to pacify the 
king, he ſhewed to him, as alſo to the cardinal, the de- 
cretal bull, annulling the former marriage with Catherine; 
but no entreaties could prevail on him to make any 
other of the king's council privy to the ſecret*. In order 


10 atone, in ſome degree, for this obftinacy, he expreſſed 


o Lond Herbert, p< 232. Burnet, p> 59+ 7 Herbert, p. 225, 
4 Burnet, P. 58. 


the door open for an agreement with the emperor, and **. 
| he made no ſeruple of facrificing all other conſiderations A. 
to a point, which he deemed the moſt effential and im- 
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er tothe ting and the cardinal, the pope's great deſire of 


— fatisfying them in every reaſonable demand ; and in par- 


—— 
' 25:8. ticular, he ſhowed, that their requeſt for fuppreffing 


 holineS*. 


deals and epiſcopal ſees, had obtained the conſent of his 


trigues, for electing his ſucceſſor, began already to take 
place among the cardina's. Walley, in particular, fup- 
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franger in his dominions, without protection, without 


long a time, thrown from him with ſo much indignity : 
That ſhe was conſcious—he himſelf was aſſured that 


her virgin honour was yet unſtained, when he received 


ther had been carried no farther than the ceremony of 
marriage : That their parents, the kings of England and 


Spain, were efteemed the wiſeſt princes of their time, and 


had undoubtedly added by the beſt advice, when they 


repreſented as ſo criminal and unnatural: And that ſhe 
acquieſced in their judgment, and would not fubmit her 
cauſe. to be tried by a- court, whoſe dependance on her 
enemies was too viſible, ever to allow her any hopes of 


obtaining from them an equitable or impartial deciſion ". 


2 low reverence, ſhe departed from the court, and never 

AFTE her Ceparture, the king did her the juſtice to 
acknowledge, that ſhe had ever been a dutiful and affec- 
tionate wife, and that the whole tenor of her behaviour 
had been conformable to the ſtricteſt rules of prodity and 
honour, He only infifted on his own ſcruples with re- 


gard to the lawfulneſs of their marriage; and he explained 
| # Burnet, vol. i. p+ 73. Hall. Stowe, pe 56% 
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the origin, the progreſs, and the foundation of thoſe C2 4P. 
_—_ On OR 
bend in encerraging his ſcruples ; and he craved a ſen- 
tence of the court agreeable to the juſtice of his cauſe. 

Tui legates, aſter citing the queen anew, declared 
her contumacions, notwithſtanding her appeal to Rome; 
and then proceeded to the examination of the cauſe. 
proof of prince Arthur's conſummation of his marriage 
with Catherine; and it muſt be confelſed, that no 
ſtronger arguments could reaſonably be expected of fuch 
6 fact after fo long an interval. The age of the prince, 
who had paſſed his fifteenth year, the good flate of 
his conſort, many of his expreſſions to that very purpoſe 3 
all theſe cireumftances form a violent preſumption in fa- 
vour of the king's aſſertion”. Henry himſelf, after his 
brother's death, was not allowed, for ſome time, to bear 
the title of prince of Wales, in cxpeftation of her preg- 
nancy : The Spaniſh ambaſſador, in order the better to 
enſure polſeflion of her jointure, had ſent over to Spain 
proofs of the conſummation of her marriage* : Julius's 

bull itſelf was founded on the ſuppoſition that Arthur had 

perhaps had knowledge of the princeſs : In the very treaty, 

fixing Henry's marriage, the conſummation of the former 

marriage with prince Arthur, is acknowledged on both 

» Theſe particulars were all laid before the court ; 

of the pope's authority, and againſt his power of granting 
2 diſpenſation to marry within the prohibited degrees. 
Campepgio heard theſe doctrines with great impatience; 
A 


» Herbert. . 
7 Rymer, vol, xiii. p. 8. 
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42 * he was often tempted to interrupt and ſilence the king's 


w—_—_—_ co, when they infifled on fuck difagreeable topics. 
3322s The trial was ſpun cut till the 23d of July; and Cam- 
peggio chiefly took on him the part of conducting it. 
Woelley, though the elder cardinal, permitted him to act 
as prefident of the court; becauſe it was thought that 
a trial, managed by an Italian cardinal, would carry the 
appearance of greater candour and i i than if 
the king's own miniſter and favourite had preſided in it. 
The buſineſs now ſeemed to be drawing near to a period; 
and the king was every day in expeRation of a fen- 
tence in his favour; when, to his great ſurprize, Cam- 
peggio, on 2 fudden, without any warning, and upon 
very frivolous pretences , prorogued the court till the 
firſt of October, The evecation, which came o few day 
after from Rome, put an end to all the hopes of fuc- 
/ ͤ Q 1 

Duns the time that the trial was carried on before 
_ the legates at London, the emperor had, by his miniſters, 
earneſtly ſolicited Clement to evoke the cauſe ; and had 
_ employed every topic of hope or terror which could 
operate either on the ambition or timidity of the pontiff. 
| The Engliſh ambaſadors, on the other hand, in n- 
with the French, had been no leſs earneſt in 
their applications, that the legates ſhould be allowed to 
could ſet before the pope, were not fo urgent or imme- 
diate as thoſe which were held up to him by the emperor *. 
The dread of lang England, and of fortifying the Lu- 
therans by fo conſiderable an acceſſion, made ſmall im- 


preſſion on Clement's mind, in compariſen of the an- 


reren erer 8 1 pk 
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HE "I 
y for his perſonal fafety, and the fond defire of re. en AN 
Aer. 23 
with the em. ny 
which re- 


able for the ſucceſs of thoſe tranſactions with which they 
againſt him, had imputed to him the failure of her hopes; 
and, as ſhe was newly returned to court, whence ſhe had 
been removed, from a regard to decency, during the trial 
before the legates, ſhe had naturally acquired an additional 
on Henry, and the ferved much to fortify 
his prejudices againſt the cardinal . Even the queen and 
her partizans, judging of Wolſey by the part which he 
him ; and the moſt oppoſite factions ſeemed now to com- 
bine in the ruin of this haughty miniſter. The high vi- 


© Caller, vol. ©, % Burnet, vol. L . 3 4 Cavendith, p. 40. 
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S #4 P. capacity, tended to haſten his d while he imputed 
b—— the bad fucceſs of that miniſter's undertakings, not to ill 
252» fortune, or to miſtake, but to the malignity or infidelity 
of his intentions. The blow, however, fell not inan 
on his head. The king, who probably could not juſtify, 
by any good reaſon, his alienation from his ancient fa- 
vourite, feems to have remained ſome time in ſuſpence; 
and he received him, if not with all his former kindneſs, 
at leaft with the appearance of truſt and regard. 
Wolſey's Bur conſtant experience evinces how rarely a high 
confidence and aſſection receives the leaſt diminution, 
without finking into abſolute indifference, or even running 
into the oppolite extreme. The king now determined to 
bring on the ruin of the cardinal with a motion almoſt as 
precipitate as he had formerly employed in his elevation. 
The dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk were ſent to require 
the great ſeal from him ; and, on his ſcrupling to deliver 
it *, without a more expreſs warrant, Henry wrote him a 
letter, upon which it was ſurrendered, and it was delivered 
| by the king io Sir Thomas More, 3 man who, befdes the 
rr 
virtue, integrity, and capacity. 

Walser was ordered to depart from York-Plce, a 
palace which he had built in Loudon, and which, though 
it really belonged to the fee of York, was ſeized by Hen- 
ry, and became, afterwards, the reſidence of the kings of 
i by the title of Whitehall. All his furniture 
and plate were alſo ſeized: Their riches and ſplendor 
befitted rather a royal than a private fortune. The walls 
of his palace were covered with cloth of gold, or cloth 
of filver ; He had a cupboard of plate of maſly gold: 


longing to him. The reſt of his riches and furniture was 


© Cavendiſh, p 4r. 


"There weie found a thouſand pieces of fine holland be- 
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in proportion; and his opulence was, probably, no ſmall - 2 * 
inducement to this violent perſecution againſt him. —— 
Tus cardinal was ordered to retire to Aſher, a coun. 252% 

try ſeat which he poſſeſſed near Hampton-Court. The 

world, that had paid him fuch abject court during his 

proſperity, now entirely deſerted him on this fatal re- 

verſe of all his fortunes. He himſelf was much dejected 

with the change ; and, from the fame turn of mind which 

had made him be fo vainly elated with his grandeur, he 

felt the firoke of adverſity with double rigour. The 

ſmalleſt appearance of his return to favour threw him 

into tranſports of joy unbecoming a man. The king 

had feemed willing, during fome time, to intermit the 
protefition, and left him in poſſeſſion of the fees of York 

__ and Wincheſter. He even ſent him a gracious meſſage, 
accompanied with a ring, as a teſtimony of his affection. 
Wolſey, who was on horſeback when the meſſenger met 

him, immediately alighted ; and, throwing himſelf on his 
knees in the mire, received, in that humble attitude, theſe 
marks of his majeſty's gracious diſpoſition towards him *. 
BuT his enemies, who dreaded his return to court, 
never ceaſed plying the king with accounts of his ſeveral 
offences; and Anne Boleyn, in particular, contributed her 
endeavours, in conjunction with ber uncle, the duke of 
Norfolk, to exclude him from all hopes of ever beinz 

reinſtated in his former authority. He diſmiſſed, therefore, 
his namerous retinue ; and, as he was 2 kind and benefi- 

dent maſter, the ſeparation paſſed not without a plentiful 

ellukon of tears on both ſides . The king's heart, not- 

withſtanding fome gleams of kindneſs, ſeemed now to- 

tally hardened againſt his old favourite. He ordered him 

to be indifled in the Star Chamber, where a ſentence was 
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1.4 F. paſſed againſt bim. And, not content with this ſeverity; 
E Ty 5 
232 


made to this charge in the upper houſe: No evidence of 
any part of it was fo much as called for; and, as it 
chiefly conſiſts of general accuſations, it was ſcarcely 
ſuſceptible of any'. The articles were ſent down to the 


| houſe of commons; where Thomas Cromwel, formerly 
a ſervant of the cardinal's, and who had been raiſed by 
_ Worsy's enemies, finding that either his innocence 
ground of accuſing him, had recourſe to a very extraor 


dinary expedient. An indifiment was laid againſt him ; 


that, contrary to a ſtatute of Richard II. commonly called 
the ſtatute of proviſors, he had pracured bulls from Rome, 
particularly one inveſting him with the legantine power, 
which he had exerciſed with very extenhve authority. 
He confeſſed the indictment, pleaded ignorance of the 
was, perhaps, within reach of the law z but, beſides that 
this flatute had fallen into diſuſe, nothing could be 
more rigarous and fevere, than to impute to him, as a 
crime, what be had openly, during the courſe of ſo many 
years, pradlifed with the confent and approbation of the 
king, and the acquieſcence of the parliament and king- 
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dom. Net to mention what he always afferted*, and © A2 *. 
what we exn ſearcely doubt of, that he had obtained — 
royal licence in the moſt formal manner, which, had he 2528 
poſition to Henry's lawlefs will, he might have pleaded 

in his own defence before the judges. Sentence, how- | 
ever, was pronounced againſt him, That he was out 

46 of the king's proteQtion ; his lands and goods forfeited ; 

« and that his perſon might be committed to cuſtodv.” 

But this proſecution of Welſey was carried no farther. 

Henry even granted him a pardon for all offences; re- 


flored him part of his plate and furniture ; and ſtill con- 


tinued, from time to time, lia naar 


3 wont. 


r a h 
molt other European kingdoms ; and, as this topic was in Englane. 
now become popular every where, it had paved the way 
for the Lutheran tenets, and reconciled the people, in 
fome meaſure, to the frightful idea of herefy and inno- 
vation. The commons, finding the occaſion favourable, 
pailed feveral bills, reffraining the impoſitions of the 


_ clergy x one for the regulating of mortuaries ; another 


againit che exaftions for the probates of wills' ; a third 


againſt non-refidence and pluralities, and againſt church- 


men's being farmers of land. But what appeared chiefly 


dangerous to the eccleſiaſtical order, were the ſevere 
— . —ͤ—ͤ—ͤ Sole 


* Des, ee. 
I Theſe diene were quite arbitrary, and had rifen to a great height, 
| A member ſaid in the houfe, that 8 thouſand merks had been enacted from 
bim on that account. Hall, fol. 238, Scrype, vol. 5. pe 73. 
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ena. — Gray's-lun, with is of x fnguiee 
22 ture, and contains ſuch copics as we ſhould Rade en- 


2532 pet to meet with during that period. The member in- 
fiſts upon the vaſt variety of theological opinions which 
prevailed in different nations and ages ; the endleſs inex- 
„ 
ever know, much leſs examine, the tenets and principles 
of every ſet; the neceſſity of ignorance, and a ſuſpenſe of 
judgment with regard to all thoſe objects of diſpute: 
And, upon the whole, he iniers, that the only religion 
obligatory on mankind is the belief of one fupreme 
Being, the author of nature 3 and the neceffity of good 
morals, in order to obtain his favour and protection. 
Such ſentiments would be deemed latitudinarian, even in 
our time, and would not be advanced, without fome 
precaution, in 2 public aſſembly. But, though the firſt 

Gregticad torn in © faw priſons of © fudteus Bhaities ; 

. Ser ſeveral partes, ſerved efſecually to daniſh, for » 
. long time, all fuch obnoxious liberties. 
I Tux bills for regulating the clergy met with ſome 
=_  oppolition in the houſe of lords. Biſhop Fiſher, in parti- 
| cular, imputed theſe meaſures of the commons to theic 
i | want of faith; and to a formed defign, derived from 
i 27 heretical and Lutheran principles, of robbing the church 
bl of her patrimony, and overturning the national religion. 
1 De 
Fiſher replied, that he did not remember any foals in his 
time who had proved great clerks. The exceptions 
taken at the biſhop of Rochefter's ſpeech - topped not 
there. The commons, by the mouth of Sir "Thomas 
Audley, their ſpeaker, made complaints to the king of 
| the 
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ginning of his reign; and they grounded this bill, 


and the preſent courtiers were well pleaſed to take the 
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the teſlactions thrown upon them ; and the biſhop: was © ? 2 F. 
obliged to. put = more favourable confiratiion on his ——_ 
was ' 1529. 
ende enen 
and the clergy ſhould be ſenſible, that they were entirely 
2 = > top 
willing to ſecond inclinations, was ſufficiently 
poſed to reduce the power and privileges of the eccleſi- — 
aftics. The commons gratified the king in another par- 
ticular of moment: They granted him a diſcharge of 


which occaſioned many complaints, on a pretence of the 
king's great care of the nation, and of his em- 
ploying all the money, which he had borrowed, in the 
public ſervice. Moſt of the king's creditors conſiſted of 
friends to the cardinal, who had been engaged by their 
patron to contribute to the ſupply of Henry's neceffities ; 


opportunity of mulfting them. Several alſo approved 
of an expedient which, they hoped, would ever after 
diſcredit a method of ſupply fo irregular and fo unparlia- 


Tun domeſtic tranſaRions of England were at preſent pur ig 
enn 

attention ; and be regarded foreign affairs only in ſubor- PS 
dination to them. He had declared war againſt the 

emperor ; but the mutual advantages reaped by the com- 

him to flipulate a neutrality with thoſe provinces ; and 

except by money contributed to the Italian wars, he had 1 
in effeft exerciſed no hoſtility againſt any of the impe- - 1 
_ Tial dominions. A general peace was this ſummer eftz- 1 


E RP Burnet, vol. B. 
* Burnet, val. ii. p. $5. Gian — 


Vor. —_ H bliſhed 


= 4 P. bliſhed in Eerope. Margaret of Auſtria and Lovifa of 


XXX. 
—— — 
2%, cation between the French king and the emperor. 


ſome acquiſitions which they had made on the coaſt of 
—of Milan, and was pardoned for all paſt offences. The 


tem was the chief cauſe of his granting fuck moderate 
conditions to the Italian powers. Sultan Solyman, the 
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Savay met at Cambray, and. fettled- the ns ef pacik- 


Charles accepted of two inilliens of crowns in lieu of 


France, whom he had retained as. hoſtages. Henry was, 
on this occaſion, fo generous to his friend and ally 
Francis, that he fent him an acquittal of near 600,000 
confederates were not fo well ſatisfied as the king with 
. 
doned to the will of the emperor; and 
no means of fecurity left, but his equity 


tion. r 


by the imperial arms, and finally delivered over to the 
dominion of the family of Medicis. The Venetians 
were better treated; they were only obliged to relinquiſh 


Naples. Even Francis Sforza obtained the inveſtiture 


emperor in perſon paſſed into Italy with a magnificent 
wit, cd 1 Ee 
the pope at Bologna. He was but twenty-nine years 
age; and having aiready, 2 
ſucceeded in every enterprize, and reduced to captivity 
the two greateſt potentates in Europe, the one ſpiritual, 
the other temporal, he attrafled the eyes of all men; 


and many „„ 
Empire. 


Bur though Charles ſeemed to be proſperous on every 


fide, and though the conqueſt of Mexico and Peru now 
began to prevent that ſcarcity of money under which he 
difficulties in Germany ; and his defire of furmounting 


"ina 


z and he delivered up the two princes: of | 


—— 
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_ greateſt and moſt accompliſhed prince that ever fat on the 29 * 
Onoman throne, had almo#t enticely fubducd Hungary, ____ — 
had beſieged Vienna, and, though flill menaced 
the hereditary dominions of the of Auſtria with 
conqueſt and in. The Latkeran princes of the 
empire, finding that liberty of conſcience was denied 
OS 6s — — — men ot 
Smalcalde ; and becauſe they proteſted againſt the votes 
pailed in the imperial diet, they thenceforth received the 
appellation of proteffants. Charles had undertaken to re- 
duce them to obedience ; and, on pretence of ſecuring 
the purity of religion, he had laid a ſcheme for aggran- 
dizing his own family, by extending its dominion over 
all Germany. 
JS of Hwy was ce mace clonun- : 
ance yet wanting to Charles, in order in enſure ſucceſs 
in his ambitious enterprines ; and the king was ſufficiently 
apprized, that the concurrence of that prince would at 
once remove all the difficultics which lay in the way of 
his divorce ; that point which had long been the object of 
his moſt earneſt wiſhes. But beſides that the intereſts of 
his kingdom ſeemed to require an alliance with France, 
his haughty ſpirit could not ſubmit to a friendſhip im- 
poſed on him by conſtraint; and as he had ever been 
accuſtomed to receive courtſhip, deference, and folicita- 
tion from the greateſt potentates, he could ill brook that 
dependance to which this unhappy affair ſeemed to have 
agitated, he was often tempted to break off all connexions 
with the court of Rome; and though he had been educat- 
ed in a fuperflitious reverence to papal authority, it is 
_ likely, that his perſonal experience of the duplicity and 
feli politics of Clement, had ferved much to open his 
eyes in that particular. He found his prerogative firmly 
citabliſhed at home: He obſerved, that his people were 
H 2 in 
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not fail to uſe all her efforts, and employ every ininna- 


ceived from the court of Rome. Anne Boleyne alſo c, 
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the univerſities of Europe with regard to this controverted * 
| point: IF they agreed to approve of the king's marriage , 
with Catherine, his remorſes would ceaſe; if 129 
they condemned it, the pope would find it difficult to 
reſiſt the ſolicitations of fo great a monarch, ſeconded by 
the opinion of all the learned men in Chriftendom ”. 
lighted with it ; and ſwore, with more alacrity than de- 
licacy,. that Cranmer had got the right fow by the ear: 
He ſent for that divine; entered into converſation with 
| him; conceived a high opinion of his virtue and under- 
ſanding ; engaged him to write in defence of the divorce ; 
and immediately, in proſecution of the ſcheme propoſed, 
r 
univerſities in Europe. 
Hap the queſtion of Henry's marriage with Catherine 
| been examined by the principles of found philoſophy, 
exempt from ſuperſtition, it ſeemed not liable to much 
difficulty. The natural reaſon, why marriages in certain 
| degrees is prohibited by the civil laws, and condemned 
by the moral ſentiments, of all nations, is derived from 
men's Care to preſerve purity of manners ; while they re- 
Reck that, if a commerce of love were authoriſed between 
near relations, the frequent opportunities of intimate con- 
verſation, eſpecially during early youth, would introduce 
an univerſal difloluteneſs and corruption. But as the 
cuſtoms of countries vary conſiderably, and open an in- 
tercourſe, more or leſs reſtrained, between different fami- 
lies, or between the ſeveral members of the ſame family, 
we find, that the moral precept, varying with its cauſe 
is ſuſceptible, without any inconvenience, of very differ- 
ent latitude in the ſeveral ages and nations of the world, 
The extreme delicacy of the Greeks permitted no commu- 
nication between perſons of different ſexes, except where 
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againſt thoſe from any ſtranger or more diſtant relation : 


Hence, in that nation, it was lawful for a man to marry, 
not only his niece, but his half-ſiſter by the father : A 
| Hberty unknown to the Romans, and other nations, 
where 2 more open intercourſe was authoriſed between 
the ſexes. Reaſoning from this principle, it would ap- 
pear, that the ordinary commerce of life, among great 


princes, is ſo obſtructed by ceremony and numerous at- 


tendants, that no ill conſequence would refult, among 


them, from marrying a brother's widow; eſpecially if 
the diſpenſation of the ſupreme prieſt be previouſly re- 


| quired, in order to juſtify what may in common caſes be 
condemned, and 1 


ſuch alliances between 3 there is the 
leſs reaſon for extending towards them the full rigour of 
the rule which has place among individuals 4. 

Dur, in oppolition to theſe reaſons, and many more 
which might be collected, Henry had cuſtom and prece- 


dent on his fide, the principle dy which men are almoſt 


wholly governed in their ations and opinions. The 
eee Os = 
other inſtance of it could be found in any hiſtory or re- 
cord of any Chriſtian nation ; and though the popes were 
accuſtomed to diſpenſe with more eſſential precepts of 
morality, and even permitted marriages within other pro- 
hibited degrees, ſuch as thoſe of uncle and tete, the 
| imaginations of men were not yet reconciled to this par- 
ticular exerciſe of his authority. Several univerſities of 
Europe, therefore, without heſitation, -as well as with- 


4 See note [D] at the end of the volume, 
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out intereſt or reward, gave 


louſe, Angiers, which might be ſuppoſed to lie under the 
> TT prince, ally to Henry ; but alſo thoſe 
Veiiice, Ferrara, Padua ; even Bologna itſelf, 
under the immediate jurifdiftion of Clement. 
Oxford alone and Cambridge made fome z be- 
cauſe theſe univerſities, alarmed at the progreſs of Lu- 
theraniim, and dreading a deſection from the holy fee, 
ſcrupled to give their ſanction to meaſures, whoſe conſe- 
quences, they feared, would prove fatal to the ancient 
religion. "Their opinion, however, conformable to that 
of the other univerſities of Europe, was at laſt obtained ; 
and the king, in order to give more weight to all theſe au- 
thorities, his nobilicy to write a letter to the pope, 


ing him with the moſt dangerous conſequences in caſe of 
a denial of juſtice * 


invalid, irregular, and contrary to the law of God, with 


which no human power had authority to diſpenſe ®. But 


Clement, lying Till under the influence of the emperor, 
continued to ſummon the king to appear, either by him- 
ſelf or proxy, before his tribunal at Rome ; and the king, 
who knew that he could expect no fair trial there, refuſed 
to ſubmit to ſuch a condition, and would not even admit 
of any citation, which he regarded as a high inſult, and 


2 violation of his royal prerogative. The father of Anne 


Boleyn, created earl of Wiltſhire, carried to the pope the 
king's reaſons for not appearing by proxy ; and, as the 


„nn | * Wood, Hil. and Ant. On. ib ip. 225. 
© Burnet, vol. I. p. & „ Rymer, vol. xiv, p. 405+ . vol. 3. 
| Hs bis 


his cauſe to the holy father, and threaten- 


The convocations too, both of 
Canterbury and York, pronounced the king's marriage 


103 


verdift in the king's favour err 
not only thoſe of France, Paris, Orleans, Bourges, To- * 


2530. 


e which he very gracouly del out to 
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againſt the pope and the ecclehaftical order, were natu- 
rally difagreeable to cardinal Wolſey ; and as Henry fore- 
ſaw his oppoſition, it is the moſt probable reaſon that can 
de affigned for his renewing the proſecution againft his 
ancient favourite. After Wolſey had remained fome time 
at Aſher, he was allowed to remove to Richmond, 2 pa- 
hee which ks ded received as > proficit frous Sawoy, in 
ſtill his vicinity to the king, procured an onder for him to 
remove to his fee of York. The Cardinal knew it was 
in vain to reſiſt : He took up his reſidence at Cawood in 
Yorkſhire, where he rendered himſelf extremely popular 
in the neighbourhood, by his affability and hoſpitality” ; 
but he was not allowed to remain long unmoleſted in this 
retreat. The car of Northumberland received orders, 
without regard to Wolſey's eccleſiaſtical character, to 
arreſt him for high treaſon, and to conduct him to Lon- 
don, in order to his trial. The cardinal, partly from the 
fatigues of his journey, partly from the agitatian of his 
into a dyſentery ; and he was able, with fome difficulty, 
to reach Leicefter-abbey. When the abbot and the 
monks advanced to receive him with much reſpeft and 
reverence, he told them, that he was come to lay his 
bones among them ; and he immediately tpok to his bed, 
whence he never roſe more. A little before he expired, 
he addreſſed himfelf in the words to Sir William 
Kingſton, conſtable of the Tower, who had him in cuſ- 
tody. I pray you, have meg heartily recommended 
* unto his royal majeſty, and beſeech hin on my behalf 
** to call to his remembrance all matters that have paſſed 


* Burnet, Gir. 7 Corcndiſh, Stowe, p. 554 
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x * by your wiſdom you are fit, take care what you put 
< into the king's head : For you can never put it out 
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« hetween us from the beginning, eſpecially with te- CHAP. 
re 
* he know in his conſcience, i 


« him. 


H is a prince of a moſt royal carriage, and hath a 


princely heart; and rather than he will miſs or want 
« any part of his will, he will endanger the one half of 
© his kingdom. 

« 7 no affere you; that I have often kneeled before 
* him, ſometimes three hours together, to perſuade him 
« from his will and appetite ; but could not prevail: Had 
& 1 but ſerved God as diligently 2s I have ferved the 
« king, he would not have given me over in my grey 
« hairs. But this is the juſt reward that I muſt receive 
« ſervice to God, but calyto my prince. Therefore, be | 
e me adviſe you, if you be one of the privy-council, as 


0 _ | 
| Txvs died this famous cardinal, whoſe charadter ſeems Welty» 
to have contained as fingular a variety as the fortune tio 
which he was expoſed. The obſtinaey and violence of 
the king's temper may alleviate much of the blame which 

fome of his favourite's meaſures have undergone ; and 
when we conſider, that the ſubſequent part of Henry's 
direfied by Wees counſels, we ſhall be inclined to 
ſulpet thoſe hiſtorians of partiality, who have endea- 5.5, _ 
voured to load the memory of this miniſter with fuch 
violent x . FEE 
reren 
. 
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g Þ. in view the papal throne z a dignity which, had he at- 
uiid it, would have enabled him to make Henry a ſuit- 
23% able return for all his favours. The cardinal of Amboile, 


apology for his own conduct, which was, in ſome reſpect, 
fimilar to Wolſey's; and we have reaſon to think, that 
Henry was well acquainted with the views by which his 
miniſter was influenced, and took a pride in promoting 
them. He much regretted his death, when informed. of 
it ; and always ſpoke favourably of his memory : A proof, 
that humour, more 
A vzw feffion of. 


Kier , together with 
a convocation ; and king here gave proofs of 


his extenſive authority, as well as of his intention to turn 
| it to the deprefion of the clergy. As an ancient flatute, 
— now almoſt obſolete, had been employed to ruin Wolſey, 


and render his exerciſe of the legantine power criminal, 


notwithſtanding the king's permiſſion ; the fame law was 
no turned againſt the ecclefiaſtics. It was pretended, 


| that every one who had ſubmitted to the legantine court, 
that is, the whole church, had violated the ffatute of 
proviſors ; and the attorney-general accordingly br ; 
an indifiment againſt hem. The convocation knew, 
that it. would be in vain to oppoſe reaſon or equity to the 
king's arbitrary will, or plead that their ruin would have 
been the certain of not ſubmitting to Wol- 
ſey's commiſſion, which was procured by Heney's con- 
ſent, and ſupported by his authority. They choſe thete- 
fore to throw on the mercy of their ſovereign ; 
and they agreed to pay 116,840 pounds for a pardon”. 

A conſeſſion was likewiſe extorted from them, that the 


king was the protatier and the jupreme bead of the church and 


® Antiq. Brit. Ecclef. p. 3256 Burnet, vol. i. f. 206. d Holling- 
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whoſe memory is reſpected in France, always made this 
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clergy of England ; though ſome of them had the dexterity 
to get a Clauſe inſerted which invalidated the whole ſub- — 
million, and which ran in theſe terms, is þo for as is per- 2538 
mitm by the law of Chrift. 

Tz commons, finding that u pardon was granted the 
clergy, began to be apprehenſive for themſelves, leſt ei- 
ther they ſhould afterwards be brought into trouble on 


CHAP. 
XXX. 


account of their ſubmiſſiam to the legantine court, or a 
ſupply, in like manner, be extorted from them, in return 
for their pardon. They therefore petitioned the king to 
2 repulſe. He told them, that if he ever choſe to forgive 
not 


JA ri rr 


their offence, it would de from his own 
from their application, left he ſhould ſeem to be compel- 
ing this conceſſion, he was pleaſed to iflue a pardon to 


By this ſtrict execution of the ſtatute of proviſors, a ; 
great part of the profit, and fill more of the power, of 
the court of Rome was cut off ; and the connexions be- 


tween the pope and 'the Engliſh clergy were, in fome 


basel againſt levying the annates or firſt fruits“; being a 


year's rent of all the biſhoprics that fell vacant : A tax 
which was , 


been tranknitted to Rome on account of this claim ; 


. . . 
. «#4 £ . * ** 
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ena v. which the parliament, therefore, reduced to five per cent. 
— all the epiſcopal benefices. The better to keep the 
2532. pope in awe, the king was entruſted with a power of re- 
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gulating theſe payments, and of confirming or infringing 
this act at his pleaſure: And it was voted, that any cen- 
ſures which ſhould be paſſed by the court of Rome on 
account of that law, ſhould be entirely diſregarded ; and 
that maſs ſhould be faid, and the facraments adminiſtered, 
as if no fuch cenſures had been iflued. 


Tus feffion the commons preferred to the king a long 
complaint againſt the abuſes and opprefſions of the eccle- 


kaftical courts; and they were proceeding to enact laws 
for remedying them, when a difference aroſe, which put 


nun end to the felon before the parliament had finiſhed 


All their buſineſs. It was become a cuſtom for men to 
make ſuch ſertlements, or truſt-deeds, of their lands by 
will, that they defrauded, not only the king, but all 


other lords, of their wards, marriages, and reliefs; and, 


by the fame artifice, the king was deprived of his premier 


Sign, and the profits of the livery, which were no incon- | 


fiderable branches of his revenue. Henry made 3 bill be 
drawn to moderate, not remedy altogether, this abuſe : 


of diſpoſing in this manner of the half of his land; and 


« not take a reaſonable thing when it was. offered, he 
« would ſearch out the extremity of the law, and then 
«<. would not offer them fo much again.” The lords 
came willingly into his terms; but the commons rejected 
tte bill: A fingular inflance, where Henry might fee 


ſon to repent of their victory. The king made good his 
threats ; he called together the judges and ableſt lawyers, 
who argued the queſtion in chancery ; — 


he told the parliament in plain terms, If they wand 
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| Tia parkament being again aſſembled after a ſhort 
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en by law bequeath any part of his x 
hund in prejudice of his heir ©. 


the king cauſed the two oaths to be read to 
them, that which the biſhops took to the pope, and that 
to the king, on their inſtallation ; and as a contradiction 
might be fuſpefied between. them, while the prelates 
ſeemed to ſwear allegiance to two fovereigns*, the parlia- 
ment ſhewed their intention of aboliſhing the oath to the 
pope, when their proceedings were ſuddenly ſtopped by 
the breaking out of the plague at Weſtminſter, which 
occaſioned a prorogation. It is remarkable that one 
Temſe ventured this ſeſſion to move, that the houſe ſhould 
aldrefs the king to take back the queen, and flop the 
proſecution of his divorce. This motion made the king 
fend for Audley, the ſpeaker ; and explain to him the 
ſcruples with which his conſcience had long been bur- 
dened ; ſeruples, he faid, which had proceeded from no 
wanton appetite, which had ariſen after the fervours of 
youth were paſt, and which were confirmed by the con- 
curring ſentiments of all the learned focieties in Europe. 
Except in Spain and Portugal, he added, it was never 
heard of that any man had eſpouſed two ſiſters; but 
he himfelf had the misfortune, he believed, to be the 
widow t. 

Auen the prevegntion, Sic Themes Mere, the chan- 
cellor, foreſecing that all the meaſures of the king and 
parliament led to a breach with the church of Rome, and 
to an alteration of religion, with which his princi 
would not permit him to concur, deſired leave to refign 
the great ſeal ; and he deſcended from this high tation 
with more joy and alacrity than he had mounted up to 

_ © Burnet, vol. i. . 216. Hall. Parliamentary Hiſtory. 

© Burnet, vol. 5. . 1% 124 t Herbert, Hall, fol. 20g. 
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294 * u. The auſterity of this mari's viewe, and the ſunctity 
Lines Of his manners, had no wiſe encroached on the gentienefs 


ever lay hold of his ferene and equal ſpirit. While his 


1 off his temiper, or even diminiſhed that frolic and gaiety 
to which he was naturally inclined. He ſported with all 


the varieties of fortune into which he was thrown ;. and 


neither the pride naturally attending 2 high ſtation, nor 


the melancholy incident to poverty and retreat, could 


ſymptoms of ſorrow on laying down the 
— and magnificence to which they had been. ac- 


_ cuſtomed, he drew a ſubject of mirth from their diſtreſſes; 


and made them aſhamed of lofing even a moment's cheer- 
fulneſs on account of ſuch trivial misfortunes. The king, 
who had entertained a high opinion of his virtue, received 


great ſeal ſoon after to Sir Thomas 
Duns theſe tranſactions in England, 6d theſe in- 


vaſions of the papal and eceleſiaſtical authority, the court 


of Rome was not without folicitude ; and ſhe entertained 
juſt apprehenſons of loſing entirely her authority in Eng- 
land; the kingdom which, of all others, had long been 
the moſt devoted to the holy fee, and which had yielded it 


his more moderate and impartial counſellors repreſented 


to him the indignity of his proceedings; that 3 great mo- 
narch, who had ſignalized himfelf, both by his pen and 


his ſword, in the cauſe of the pope, ſhould be denied 2 


favour which be demanded on ſuch juſt graunds, and 


of his rank and ftation. Notwithflanding tha remon- 
ſtrances, the queen's appeal was received at Nome; the 
king was cited to appear; and ſeveral confiftories were 


held, to examine the validity of their marriage. Henry 
was determined not to fend any proxy to plead . 


2 before 


his reſignation with ſome difficulty ; and he delivered the 


the moſt ample revenue, While the imperial cardinals 
puſhed Clement to proceed to extremities againſt the king, 


which had ſcarcely ever before been refuled to any perſon 


16, zitterten 


_ conſcience, not power or intereſt, no proxy could fup- 
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before this court : He only diſpatched Sir Edward Karne * 


and Dr. Nunn, in quality of excuſtters, fo they were 


called, to carry his apology for not paying” that defe- 2532+ 


| rence to the papal authority. The prexogatives of his 


crown, he ſaid, muſt be ſacrificed, if he allowed appeals 
from his own kingdom; and as the queſtion regarded 


rates of his own. mind alone could confer. In crder wo 


to his intended defeftion from Rome, he procured an in- 


renewed his perſonal friendſhip, as well as public alliance, 
with that monarch, and concerted all meaſures for their 
mutual defence. He even 
he believed, he had perſuaded Francis to imitate his ex- 
ample, in withdrawing his obedience from the biſhop of 

ing farther recourſe to that ſee. And being now fully 
in his own mind, as well as reſolute to fand 


Anne Boleyn, whom he had previouſly created marchio- 
neſs of Pembroke. Neuland Lee, foon after raiſed to 
the bilhopric of Coventry, officiated at the marriage. 
The duke of Norfolk, uncle to the new queen, her fa- 
ther, mother, and brother, togethcr with Dr. Cranmer, 


_ were preſent at the ceremony *. Anne became pregnant 
from after her marriage ; and this event both gave great 


ſatisfaction to the king, and was regarded by the people as 


R Saad 


Tas guiliemant wes again affeadied ; and is 
cenjuntiivs with the great council of the nation, pro- 
ceded fill in thoſe gradual and fecure fieps by which meas. 

they 


> Herbert, p. 540, 347 


ſupport himſelf in this meaſure, and add greater ſecurity 


employed arguments, by which, 


A parlia- 


terview with Francis at Boulogne and Calais, where he iu ON, 


all conſequences, he privately celebrated his marriage with 14th Nove 
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C H A P. they looſencd their connexions with the fee of Rome, and 
— the uſurpations of the Roman poneiff. An a& 

1533) was made againſt all appeals to Rome in cauſes of qratri- 
mony, divorces, wills, and other ſuits cognizable in ee- 
clefiaſtical courts ; appeals eſteemed diſhonourable to the 
kingdom, by ſubjecting it to a foreign juriſdiftion ; and 
found to be very vexatious, by the expence and the de- 
hy of juſtice which neceſſarily attended them*. The 
more to ſhow his diſregard to the pope, Henry, finding 
dap. the new queen's pregnancy to advance, publicly owned 
his marriage; and in order to remove all dowbts with re- 
gard to its Jawfulneſs, he prepared meaſures for declaring, 
by a formal ſentence, the invalidity of his marriage with 
Catherine: 2 
preceded his eſpouſing of Anne 

Tus ding, cs well dd Qzpds ==s mts en 


account of his firſt marriage, had always treated Cathe- 


_ rine with reſpect and diſtinctiom ; and he endeavoured, 
by every ſoft and perſuaſive art, to engage her to depart 
from her appeal to Rome, and her oppolition to his di- 
vorce. Finding her obftinate in maintaining the juſtice 
| of her cauſe, he had totally forborne all viſies and inter- 
courſe with her ; and had defired her to make choice of 


fide. She had fixed her abode for fome time at Amphill, 
near Dunſtable ; and it was in this latter town that Cran- 
mer, now created archbiſhop of Canterbury on the death 
2eth May, of Warham', was appointed to open his court for en- 
mining the validity of her marriage. The near neigh- 
bourhood of the place was choſen, in order to deprive 
her of all plea of ignorance ; and as ſhe made no anſwer 
to the citation, either by herſelf or proxy, ſhe was. de- 
clared cantumaciaus ; and the primate proceeded to the ex- 
1 24 Hen. VIII. c. 32. —* Collier, vol, K. . 31. and Records, 8. 

| See nete [E] u the end of the volume, 
3 _—__ amination 


any one of his palaces in which ſhe ſhould pleaſe to re 
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opinions of the univerſities were read, together with the 


judgment pronounced two years before by the convoca- 


the concluſion of this intricate and vexatious affair, the 
was ſafely delivered of a daughter, who received the name 7th Sept. 
of Elizabeth, and who afterwards fwayed the ſceptre with 


fuch renown and felicity. Henry was ſo much delighted 


_ with the birth of this child, that, ſoon after, he conferred 


on her the title of princeſs of Wales ; a ſtep ſomewhat 
irregular, as ſhe could only be preſumptive, not apparent, 


heir of the crown. But he had, during his former mar- 


riage, thought proper to honour his daughter, Mary, with 
that title; and he was determined to beſtow on the off-- 
ſpring of his preſent marriage the ſame mark of diſtinction, 
as well as to exclude the elder princeſs from all hopes of the 
ſucceſſion. His regard for the new queen ſeemed rather 
to encreaſe than diminiſh by his marriage; and all men 


expedited to fee the entire aſcendant of one who had 


= Heylin, p. 6. ® Burnety vol. L p. 234 
Vet. IV. 1 ber 


tions both of Canterbury and York; and, after theſe pre- 
Iiminary ſteps, Cranmer proceeded to a ſentence, and 


dr3 
amination of the cauſe. The evidences of Arthur's con- CN 4 P. 
ſummation of his marriage were anew produced; the — , 
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2523. he would admit no perſom to her preſence who did not 
ber with the accuſtomed ceremonial. Heney, 
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acquieſce in that determination. But ſhe continued 
in maintaining the validity of her marriage ; and 


forgetting his wonted generoſity towards her, employed 
menaces againſt ſuch of her ſervants as complied with her 


commands in this particular; but was never able to make 


her relinquiſh her title and pretenfions *. 


Wurm intelligence was conveyed to Rome of theſe 


tranſactions, fo injurious to the authority and reputation 
of the holy fee, the conclave was in a rage, and all the 
cardinals of the Imperial faction urged the pope to pro- 
ceed to a definitive ſentence, and to dart his fpicitual 
ther than to declare the nullity of Cranmer s ſentence, as 
well as that of Henry's ſecond marriage ; threatening him 
with excommunication, if, before the firſt of November 


enſuing, he did not replace every thing in the condition - 


in which it formerly flood”. An event had happened, 
from which the poatiif enpected a more amicable conclu- 
fron of the difference, and which hindered him from car- 
xying matters to extremity againſt the king. 


Fun pope had claims upon the dutchy of Ferrara for 


the ſovereignty of Reggio and Modena“; and, having 
ſubmitted his pretenſions to the arbitration of the em- 
peror, he was furprined to find 2 fentence pronounced 
againſt him. ' Encaged at this diſappointment, he heark- 
ened to propoſals of amity from Francis ; and when that 
monarch made overtures of marrying the duke of Or- 
leans, his ſecond fon, to Catherine of Medicis, niece 
of the pope, Clement gladly embraced an alliance, by 
which his family was ſo much honoured. An interview 
222 c 


+ Herkert, p. 326, * Þ Le Grand, 


wel. iii. p. 566, 3 Cuictiardini. 
Marſeilles; 
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Marſcilles ; and Francis, as a common friend, there em- © N g r. 
ployed his good offices in mediating an accommodation — „ 


* 


nner re 
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.culy in adjuſting the quarrel with Henry. The king's 
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between his new ally and the king of 
Hap this coanexion of France with the court of Rome 
taken place a few years ſooner, there had been little diffi- 


requeſt was an ordinary one; and the fame plenary power 
of the pope, which had granted a diſpenſation for his 


eſpouling of Catherine, could eafily have annulled the 


marriage. But, in the progrefs of the quarrel, the ſtate 


of affairs was much changed on both fides. Henry had 


ſhaken off much of that reverence which he had early 
imbibed for the apoſtolic fee; and, finding that his 
ſubjects, of all ranks, had taken part with him, and 
foreign dependance, he had begun to reliſh his ſpiritual 
authority, and would ſcarcely, it was apprehended, be 


induced to renew his ſubmiſſions to the Roman pontiff. 
The pope, on the other hand, now ran a manifeſt riſque 


of infringing his authority by a compliance with the king; 


nullities in Julius s bull, but would be conſtrued as an 


acknowledgment of papal ufurpations, it was foreſeen 
that the Lutherans would thence take occaſion of triumph, 


e their preſent 


did not deſpair of mediating — He ob- 
ſerved that the king had ſtill ſome remains of 
in favour of the catholic church, and was apprehenfive of 
the conſequences which might enſue from too violent 


innovations. He faw the intereſt. that Clement had in 


preſerving the obedience of England, which was one of 


the richeſt jewels in the papal crown. And he hoped = 


that theſe motives on both fides would facilitate a mu- 


tual agreement, and would forward the effects of his 
good offices. 


I 2 Fraxcis 


and, as a fentence of divorce could no longer be reſted on 
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was appointed for the return of the meſſengers ; and all 
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Faaxcis firſt prevailed on the pope to promiſe, that 
if the king would fend a proxy to Rome, and thereby 
fubmit his cauſe to the holy fee, he ſhould appoint com- 
mĩſſioners to meet at Cambray, and form the proceſs; and 
te ſhould immediately afterwards pronounce the ſentence 
of divorce required of him. Bellay, bine of Paris, 
was next difpatched to London, and obtained a promiſe 
from the king, that he would fubmit his cauſe to the 
Roman conſiſtory, provided the cardinals of the Imperial 
faction were excluded from it. The prelate carried this 
verbal promiſe to Rome; and the pope agreed, that if 
the king would fign a written agreement to the fame pur- 
pofc, his demands ſhould be fully complied with. A day 


Europe regarded this affair, which had threatened a 


But the greateſt affairs often depend on the moſt frivo- 


23d March. 


church, as drawing towards an amicable concluſion *. 


News was brought to Rome that a libel had been pub- 


acted before the king, inderifion of the pope and cardinals*. 
famed with anger; and, by a precipitate ſentence, the 
marriage of Henry and Catherine was pronounced valid, 


and Henry declared to be excommunicated if he refuſed 
to adhere to it. Two days after, the courier arrived ; 


and Clement, who had been hurried from his uſual pru- 


hafty meaſure, it would be difficult for him to retrat 
or replace affairs on the fame footing as before. 


it, 


Ir is not probable that the pope, had he conducted 


himſelf with ever fo great moderatiom and temper, could 
© Feber Paul, lib. x. + Father Paul, lib. 2. 
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liſhed in England againſt the court of Rome, and a farce 
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dence, found, that though he heartily repented of this 
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hope, during the liſe-time of Henry, to have regained e n“ 
much authority or influence in England. That monarch 
was of a temper both impetuous and obftinate; and, *»5*4- 
having proceeded fo far in throwing off the papal poke, 7 
he never could again have been brought tamely to bend 
his neck to it. Even at the time when he was nego- 
ſo little hopes of ſucceſs, cr was fo indifferent about the 
event, that he had aſſembled a Parliament, and continued 4 bali 
to enact laws totally deſtructiye of the papal authority. 
The people had been prepared, by degrees, for this great 
what from the power and profits of the pontiff. Care had 
| been taken, during fome years, to teach the nation that 
a general council was much ſuperior to a pope. But nas 

a biſhop preached every Sunday at Paul's croſs, in order 
to inculcate the doctrine, that the pope was entitled to no 
authority at all beyond the bounds of his own dioceſe 

The proceedings of the parliament ſhowed that they had 
entirely adopted this opinion; and there is reaſon to be- 
lieve that the king, after having 2 favourable 
ſentence from Rome, which would removed all 
doubts with regard to his ſecond marriage and the fucceſ- 
fion, might indeed have lived on terms of civility with 
the Roman pontiff, but never would have furrendered to 
importance of the laws paſſed this ſeſſion, even before in- 
telligence arrived of the violent reſolutions taken at Rome, 
is ſulicient to juſtify this opinion. 

Azz payments made to the apoſtolic chamber; all pro- 
viſions, bulls, diſpenſations, were aboliſhed : Monaſteries 
were ſubjefted to the viſitation and government of the 
king alone : The law for puniſhing heretics, was mode- 
dated; the ordinary was prohibited from impriſoning or 


* t Burnet, vol. i. p. 144 · 
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CT AP. trying any perfon upon ſuſpicion alone, without preſent- 

een by two lawful witneſſes; and it was declared, that 

:;;4 to ſp:ak againſt the pope's authority was no hereſy : Bi- 

. er, yo et Ge Re 

crown, or, in caſe of the dean and chapter s refuſal, by 

Ettets patent; and no recourſe was to be had to Rome 

for pulls, bulls, or proviſions : Campeggio and Ghinucci, 

two Italians, were deprived of the biſhoprics of Saliſbury 

and Worceſter, which they had hitherto enjoyed: The 

law which had been formerly made againſt paying an- 

nates or firſt fruits, but which had been left in the king's 

power to ſuſpend or enforce, was finally eftabliſhed ; And 

a fubmiffion which was exacted two years before from 

the clergy, and which had been obtained with great dif- 

ficulty, received, his ſeſſion, the ſanction of parliament ”. 

In this ſubmiſſion, the clergy acknowledged that convo- 

cations ought to be aſſembled by the king's authority 

only ; they promiſe to enact no new canons without his 

two commiſũoners, in order to examine the old canons, 

and abrogate fuch as ſhould be found prejudicial to his 

royal prerogative *. An appeal was alſo allowed from the 
biſhop's court to the king in Chancery. 

Bur the moſt important law, paſſed this ſeſſion, was 

that which regulated the ſucceſſion to the crown : The 

marriage of the king with Catherine was declared unlaw- 

ful, void, and of no eſſect: The primate's ſentence, an- 

nulling it, was ratified : And the marriage with queen 

Anne was eſtabliſhed and confirmed. The crown was 

appointed to deſcend to the ifſue of this marriage, and fail- 

3<tbMarch. jag them, to the king's heirs for ever. An oath, likewiſe, 

was enjoince to be taken in favour of this order of fuc- 


ceſſion, under the penalty of impriſonment during the 


u Le Weve's Fadi Eecleſ. fl. * 25 H. 8. c. 19. 
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king's pleaſure, and forfeiture of goods and chattels. e“ 
And all flander againſt the king, queen, or their iſſue, was Cu 
ſubjefted to the penalty of miſprifion of treaſon. After 2534 
theſe compliances the parliament was prorogued ; and 
thoſe acts, fo contemptuous towards the pope, and fo de- 
ſtructive of his authority, were paſſed at the very time that 
Henry's reſentment againſt queen Catherine, on account 
of her obftinacy, was the reaſon why he excluded her 
daughter from all hopes of ſucceeding to the crown ; con- 
trary to his firſt intentions when he began the proceſs of 
_ divorce, and of diſpenſation for a ſecond marriage. 
Tux king found his eccleſiaſtical ſubjects as compliant 
appeals to Rome, together with the king's appeal from 
the pope to a general council, ſhould be affixed to the 
doors of all the churches in the kingdom: And they voted 
that the biſhop of Rome had, by the Lw of God, no 
more juriſdiftion in England than any other foreign bi- 
ſhop; and that the authority, which he and his prede- 
by the ſufferance of Engliſh princes. Four perſons alone 
oppoſed this vote in the lower houſe, and one doubted. 
It paſſed unanimoully in the upper. The biſbops went 
fo far in their complaiſance, that they took out new com- 
miſſions from the crown, in which all their ſpiritual and 
epiſcopal authority was expreſaly affirmed to be derived 
ultimately from the civil magiſtrate, and to be entirely 
dependant on his good pleaſure”. 
Tus oath regarding the ſucceſſion was generally taken 
throughout the kingdom. Filker, biſhop of Rocheſter, 
and Sir Thomas More, were the only perſons of note 
that entertained ſcruples with regard to its legality. Fiſher 
was obnoxious, on account of ſome practices into which 
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credulity, rather than any bad intentions, ſeems to 
betrayed him. But More was the perſon of greateſt 
reputation in the kingdom for virtue and intggrity ; and 


his allegiance to the heir appointed ; but he refuſed the 
oath preſcribed by law; becauſe the preamble of that oath 
aſſerted the legality of the king's marriage with Anne, 


and thereby implied that his former marriage with Ca- 


therine was unlawful and invalid. Cranmer, the 


and Cromwel, now fecretary of ſtate, who highly loved 
aad eſteemed More, entreated him to lay aſide his ſeru- 
ples ; and their friendly importunity ſeemed to weigh 
more with him than all the penalties attending his refu- 


He perſiſted, however, in a mild, though firm 
manner, to maintain his refolution ; and the king, ir- 


nd e hn a> well as Filkes, ordered both to 


de indicted upon the ſtatute, and committed priſoners to 
the Tower. 


Tux parliament, being again aſſembled, conferred on 


the king the title of the only ſupreme head, on earth, of the 


church of England; as they had already inveſted him 
with all the real power belonging to it. In this memo- 


rable act the parliament granted him power, or rather 
acknowledged his inherent power, to viſit, and repreſs, 


& redreſs, reform, order, correct, rell rain, or amend all 


errors, herches, abuſes, offences, contempts, and enor- 


mities, which fell under any ſpiritual authority or ju- 
« rifdiction *.” They alfo declared it treaſon to attempt, 


imagine, or ſpeak evil againft the king, queen, or his 


2 Burnet, vol. i. p. 156. 226 H. 8. c. 1. 
| heirs, 


as it was believed that his authority would have influence 

on the ſentiments of others, great pains were taken to 
"vice bee, He declared 
that he bad no ſcruple with regard to the ſucceſſion, and 
thought that the parliament had full power to ſettle it: 
He offered to draw an oath himſelf, which would enſure 
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heirs, or to endeavour depriving them of their dignities © 8 4 F. | 
or titles. They gave him a right to all the annates and _ *® 
tythes of benefices, which had formerly been paid to the 
court of Rome. "They granted him a ſublidy and a fif- 
teentb. They attainted More and Fiſher for miſpriſion 
of treaſon. And they completed the union of England 
and Wales, by giving to that principality all the benefit 
of the Engliſh laws. 

Tuus the authority of the popes, like all exorbitant 
power, was ruined by the exceſs of its acquiſitions, and 
by ſtretching its pretenſions beyond what it was poſſible 
for any human principles or prepaſſeſſions to ſuſtain. In- 
dulgences had in former ages tended extremely to enrich 
the holy ſee ; but being openly abuſed, they ſerved to 
excite the firſt commotions and oppoſition in Germany. 
tributed much . 
great families in Europe to the papal authority; but 
meeting with an unlucky concurrence of circumſtances, 
was now the cauſe, why England ſeperated herſelf from 
the Romiſh communion. The acknowledgment of the 
king's ſupremacy introduced there 2 greater famplicity in 
the government, by uniting the ſpiritual with the civil 
power, and preventing diſputes about limits, which never 
could be exaQtly determined between the contending 
jurifdiftions. A way was alſo prepared for checking the 
exorbitances of ſuperſtition, and breaking thoſe ſhackles, 
by which all human reaſon, policy, and induſtry had fo 
long been encumbered. The prince, it may be ſuppoſed, 
being head of the religion, as well as of the temporal ju- 
riſdiction of the kingdom, though he might ſometimes 
employ the former as an engine of government, had no 
intereſt, like the Roman pontiff, in nouriſhing its exceſe 
hve growth ; and, except when blinded by his own ig- 
5 5 9 world be fre ts UI Jt GED > 
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brother to the marquis of Dorſet. He was carried over to 
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limits, 2nd prevent its abuſes. And on the whole, 


K I 


quillity in changing the national religion, and while his 
authority ſeemed entirely ſecure in England, he was held 
in ſome inquietude by the e of affairs i in Ircland and 
in Scotland. 


Tus ext — deputy of Ireland, under the 


duke of Richmond, the king's natural fon, who bore the 


tide of lieutenant; and as Kildare was accuſed of fome 
mics, he was fummoned to anſwer for his conduct. He 
left his authority in the hands of his fon, who, hearing 
that his father was thrown into priſon, and was in dan- 


ger of his life, immediately took up arms, and joining 


himſelf ts Oncale, Ocarrol, and other Iriſh nobility, 
committed many ravages, murdered Allen, archbiſhop of 
Dublin, and laid fiege to that city. Kildare meanwhile 
diced in priſon, and his fon, perſevering in his revolt, 
made applications to the emperor, who promiſed him aſ- 


fiftance. The king was obliged to fend over fome forces 
te Ircland, which fo haraſſed the rebels, that this young 


nobleman, finding the emperor backward in fulfilling his 
promiſes, was reduced to the neceſſity of furrendering 
himſelf priſoner to Lord Leonard Gray, the new deputy, 


England, together with his five uncles; and after trial 
and conviction, they were all brought to public juſtice ; 
though two of the uncles, in order to fave the family, had 
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fon, then in carly youth, be was able, by means of that CAE. 
advantage, and by employing the power of his own f- (ny 
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freeing him from the hands of Angus. Boch enterprizes 
failed of ſucceſs ; but James, impatient of reſtraint, found 


martial ſpirit of the Scots, and contributed, by that means, 
to maintain national independency. He was deſirous of 
_ renewing the ancient league with the French nation ; but 
finding Francis in cloſe union with England, and on that 
account ſome what cold in hearkening to his propoſals, he 
received the more favourably the advances of the emperor, 
who hoped, by means of ſuch an ally, to breed diſturb - 
ance to He offered the Scattiſh king the choice 
of three princeſſes, his own near relations, and all of the 
name of Mary ; his fiſter the dowager of Hungary, his 
niece a daughter of Portugal, or his couſin the daughter 
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CH. of Henry, whom he pretended to diſpoſe of unknown to 
der father. James was more inclined to the latter propo- 

353+ fal, had it not, upon refleftion, been found impracticable; 
and his natural propenſity to France at laſt prevailed over 
ceffarily engaged James to maintain with England. 

But though invited by his uncle, 
dim at Newcaſtle, and concert common meaſures for re- 
preſſing the eceleſiaſties in both kingdoms, and ſhaking off 
the yoke of Rome, he could not be prevailed on, by en- 
tering England, to put himſelf in the king's power. In 
order to have a pretext for refuſing the conference, he ap- 
plied to the pope, and obtained a brief, forbidding him 
to engage in any perſonal negociations with an enemy of 
the holy fee. From theſe meaſures, Henry eafily con- 
cluded, that he could very little depend on the friendſhip 
_ of his nephew. r 
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of intereſts between the laity and clergy in Eng- 2 
land, and between the Engliſh clergy and the court of = »:34- 
Rome, had ſufficiently prepared the nation for a breach Pinsel ef 
with the fovercign pontiff; and men had penetration * people» 
enough to diſcover abuſes, which were plainly calculated 

for the temporal advantages of the hierarchy, and which 

_ they found deſtructive of their own. Theſe ſubjects 

ſeemed proportioned to human underſtanding ; and even 

the people, who felt the power of intereſt in their own 

breaſt, could perceive the purpoſe of thoſe numerous 
inventions, which the intereſted fpirit of the Roman 

formers proceeded thence to diſpute concerning the na- 


E# 4. ture of the facraments, the operations of grace, the 
— -v 
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terms of acccptance with the Deity, men were thrown 


2534 into amazement, and were, during fome time, at a loſs 
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how to chuſe their party. The profound ignorance in 
which both the clergy and laity formerly lived, and their 
freedom from theological altercations, had produced a 
fincere, but indolent acquiefcence in received opinions ; 
and the multitude were neither attached to them by 
topics of reaſoning, nor by thoſe prejudices and anti- 
tural and powerful influence over them. As ſoon there- 
fore as 2 new opinion was advanced, ſupported by ſuch 
an authority as tv call up their attention, they felt their 


» 4 
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Hence the quick violent movements by which the 
people were agi even in the moſt oppoſite directions: 
Hence their ſeeming proftitution, in ſacrificing to preſent 
power the molt facred principles: And hence the rapid 
progreſs during fome time, and the fudden as well as 
men wore once ſettled in their particular feds, and had 
fortified themſelves in a habitual deteſtation of thoſe who 
nacy to the principles of their education ; and the limits 
of the two religions thenceforth remained fixed and un- 
changeable. | 

Norumo more forwarded the firſt progreſs of the 
reformers, than the offer, which they made, of ſubmit- 
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people, and by fuck conſiderations were men io generally 
induced, during that age, to throw off the religion of 


ther without any ſhadow of plauibility. Though the 
liderty of private judgment be tendered to the diſciples 
of the reformation, it is not in reality accepted of ; and 


No prince in Europe was poſſeſſed of ſuch abſolute 


| authority as Henry, not even the pope hunſelf, in his 


* en, lib. 4. & 3. 
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© a gn whe be antes . 
nee and there was ſmall likelihood, that 
1534 any doctrine, which lay under the imputation of encou- 
raging ſedition, could ever pretend to his favour and 

yarch with an averſion to the reformers. He had early 

tered the lifts in thoſe ſcholaſtic quarrels, he had received, 
blinded by a natural arrogance and obſtinacy of temper, 

he had entertained the moſt lofty opinion of his own 
erudition ; and he received with impatience, mixed with 

_ contempt, any contradiction to his ſentiments. Luther 

alſo had been fo imprudent, as to treat in a very indecent 
manner his royal antagoniſt ; and though he afterwards 

made the moſt humble ſubmiſſions to Henry, and apolo- 

gized for the vehemence of his former exprefſions, he 

never could efface the hatred which the king had con- 

_ ceived againſt him and his doctrines. The idea of here- 


fy Ain appeared derefſtable as well as formiable to that 


prince; and whilſt his reſentment againſt the fee of 
Rome had corrected one conſiderable part of his early 
prej he had made it a point of honour never to 
reliquiſh the remainder. Separate as he flood from the 
catholic church and from the Roman pontiff, the head of 
it, he ftill valued himſelf on maintaining the catholic 
doctrine, and on guarding, by fire and ſword, the ima- 
gined purity of his ſpeculative principles. | 

Hunav's minifiers and courtiers were of as modey = 


this whole reign, between the ancient and the new re- 
ligion. W 


© See note [F] ut the end of the volumes 
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character as his conduct; and feemed to waver, during 
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daily advancing in the king's confidence, had embraced 
the fame views; and as he was a man of prudence 


covert manner, to promote the late innovations : 
mer, archbiſhop of Canterbury, had fecretly adopted the 
proteſtant tenets ; and he had gained Henry's friendſhip 
by his candour ani fincerity ; virtues which he poſſeſſed 
in as eminent a degree as thoſe times, equally diſtracted 
with faction, and oppreſſed by tyranny, could eaſily per- 


mit. On the other hand, the duke of Norfolk adhered to 
the ancient faith; and, by his high rank, as well as 


by his talents both for peace and war, he had great au- 
thority in the king's council : Gardiner, lately created 
biſhop of Wiachefter, had inlifted himſelf in the fame 
party; and the fuppleneſs of his character, and dex- 
terity of his condudt, had rendered him extremely uſeful 


to it. 
AL theſe miniſters, while they flood in the moſt irre- 
concileable oppoſition of principles to each other, were 
obliged to diſguiſe their particular opinions, and to pre- 
tend an entire agreement with the ſentiments of their 
maſter. Cromwel and Cranmer ſtill carried the appear- 


ance of a conformity to the ancient ſpeculative tenets ; 


| but they artfully made uſe of Henry's reſentment to 


widen the breach with the fee of Rome. Norfolk and 


2 Gardiner feigned an aſſent to the king's fupremacy, and 


to his renunciation of the fovereign pontiff; but they 
encouraged his paſſion for the catholic faith; and infti- 
gated him to puniſh thoſe daring heretics who had pre- 
ſumed to reject bis theological principles. Both fides 


hoped, by their unlimited compliance, to bring him 


over to their party : The king, meanwhile, who held the 


922 him both by proetat and Catholics, to 


and abilities, he was able, very effeftually, though in a 
Cran- 


Ow a Ray of Gn end who was 
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e a ”. afſume an unbounded authority: And though in all his 
meaſures he was really driven by his 


humour, 


he caſually ſteered a courſe which led 


ha reſerve in complying with 8 monarch whom 


known, as well as the dominion 
A NETS: 
ſmalleſt oppoſition, and flattered themſelves that a blind 
compliance with his will would throw hun, cordially and 


| Tun ambiguity of the king's condu®t, though it kept 


the courtiers in awe, ſerved in the main to encourage the 
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of the ancient religion, on the other hand, maintained the 
efficacy of good works ; but though they did not exclude 
ſuperſtitions gainful to the church which they chiefly 
extolled and recommended. The books compoſed by 
theſe fugitives having ſtolen over to England, began to 
make converts every where ; but it was a tranflation of 
the ſcriptures by Tindal that was eſteemed the moſt dan- 
gerous to the eſtabliſhed faith. The firſt edition of this 
work, compoſed with little accuracy, was found liable to 
conkderable objections ; and Tindal, who was poor, 
and could not afford to loſe a great part of the impreſſion, 
was longing for an opportunity of correcting his errors, 
of which he had been made fenfible. Tonftal, then 
bie of London, foon after of Durham, a man of 
great moderation, being defirous to diſcourage, in the 
for buying up all the copies that could be found at Ant- 
werp z and he burned them publicly in Cheapfide. By 
this meaſure he ſupplied Tindal with money, enabled 
him to print a new and correct edition of his work, and 
gave great ſcandal to the people, in thus committing to 
the James the word of God*. 
Tus diſciples of the reformation met with little ſeve- 
rity during the minifiry of Wolſey, who, though him- 
ſelf a clergyman, bore too ſmall a regard to the ecclefi- 
aſtical order to ſerve as an inſtrument of their tyranny : 


— 6x ſungiates veile placere Dev yer opera a now per folum 


fidem, Laaber adverſus regem. ta vides quam dives fit homo Chriſtianus 
hve baptizatus, qui etiam unden nen poieR perdere ſalutem ſuam quantiſ.un.. 
—_— Wells calm yerrats podſunt cum damazee als incredulites, 
de 
" Halt, fob. 286. Fon, vol. i. p. 238. Burnet, vol. i. . 259+ 
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road to perdition *© was a reliance on greed works; by © 2.4 P. 
which terms they underſfood, as well the moral duties as 
the ceremonial and monaſtic obſervances. "The defenders 2330 


CHAP. It was even an article of impeachment againſt him t, 
ms that, by his connivance, he hadencouraged the growth of 
2534 hereſy, and that he had protected and acquitted fome no- 
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Wolſey as chancellor, is at once an object deſerving our 
compaſſion, and an inſtance of the uſual progreſs of men's 


ſentiments during that age. This man, whoſe clegant 


who had, in his early years, advanced principles which 


even at preſent would be deemed ſomewhat too free, had, 


in the courſe of events, been fo irritated by polemics, and 
thrown into ſuch a ſuperſtitious attachment to the an- 
cient faith, that few inquiſitors have been guilty of 
greater violence in their proſecution of herefy. Though 
adorned with the gentleſt manners, as well as the pureſt 


heterodoxy ; and James Bainham, in particular, a gentle- 
man of the Temple, experienced from him the greateſt ſe. 
verity. Bainham, accuſed of favouring the new opi- 
nions, was carried to More's houſe ; and having refuſed 


to difcover his accomplices, the chancellor ordered him 


to be whipped in his preſence, and afterwards ſent him 
to the Tower, where he himſelf faw him put to the tor- 
ture. The unhappy gentleman, 
c-verith 

the deepeſt compunction for his apoltacy, he openly re- 


turned to his former tenets, and even courted the crown of 


He was condemned as an obftinate and 
relapſed heretic, and was burned in Smithfield ®. 

Many were brought into the biſhops” courts for of- 
fences which appear trivial, but which were regarded 25 


2 Articles of impeachment in Herbert. Burnet. 


* Fox, Burnet, 


genius and familiar acquaintance with the noble ſpirit of 


integrity, he carried to the utmoſt height his averſion to 


overcame by all theſe 
abjured his opinions ; but feeling afterwards 
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the Lord's prayer in Engliſh; others for reading the © n Ar. 


New Teſtament in that language, or for ſpeaking againſt —. . 


To harbour the perſecuted preachers, to 
neglect the fats of the church, to declaim againſt the 
vices of the clergy, were capital offences. One Thomas 
Bilney, a prieſt, who had embraced the new doctrine, 
had been terrified into an abjuration ; but was fo haunted 
by remorſe, that his friends dreaded fome fatal effefts 


of his deſpair. At last, his mind feemed to be more 


the reſolution which he had taken, of expiating his paſt 
offence by an open conſeſſion of the truth, and by dying a 
martyr to it. He went through Norfolk, teaching 
the people to beware of idolatry, and of truſting for 


2534» 
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CHAP. in another di poſitiom of men's minds, would have fuf- 
2, ficed to ſuppreſs it, now ferved only to diffuſe it the 


1334 


more amol. g the people, and to inſpire them with horror 
22ainſt the unrelenting perſecutors. 

Burt though Henry neglected not to puniſh the pro- 
teſtant doctrine, which he deemed hereſy, his moſt for- 
midablc enemies, he knew, were the zealous adherents 
to the ancient religion, chiefly the monks, who, having 
their immediate dependance on the Roman pomtiff, ap- 

their own ruin to be the certain conſequence 


prehended 
of aboliſhing his authority in England. Peyto, a friar, 


preaching before the king, had the aſſurance to tell him, 


6 That many lying prophets had deceived him ; but he, 
« as a true Micajah, warned him, that the dogs would 
« ſick his blood, as they had done Ahab's*.” The king 
wok no notice of the infult, but allowed the preacher 
to depart in peace. Next Sunday he employed Dr. 
Corren to preach before him; who juſtified the king's 
proceedings, and gave Peyto the appellations of a rebel, 


a flanderer, a dog, and a traitor. Elſton, another friar 


of the fame houſe, interrupted the preacher, and told 
him, that he was one of the lying prophets, who ſought 
to eſtabliſh by adultery the ſucceſſion of the crown ; but 
that he himſelf would juſtify all that Peyto had faid. 
Henry filenced the petulant friar ; but ſhowed no other 
mark of reſentment than ordering Peyto and him to be 


_ fummoned before the council, and to be rebuked for 


their offence'. He even here bore patiently fome new 
inftances of their obſtinaey and arrogance : When the 
earl of Eſſex, 2 privy counſellor, told them, that they 
deſerved for their offence to be thrown into the Thames; 
Elſton replied, that the road to heaven Jay as near by 


Vater as by land®, 


& Strype, vol. i. p. 267. i Collier, vol ii p. 86. Danny cab. 
p. FSH» = Stowe, p. 563. * 
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Bur feveral monks were detefied in a conſpiracy, © HAN 
which, as it might have proved more dangerous to the ., 
king, was on its diſcovery attended with more fatal con- 2534 
— ſequences to themſelves. Elizabeth Barton, of The Maid 
tors in Kent, commonly called the boly Maid of Kent, bad © "= 
been ſubject to hyſterical fits, which threw her body into 
unuſual convulſions ; and having produced an equal diſ- 
order in her mind, made her utter ſtrange ſayings, which, 
as the was ſcarcely conſcious of them during the time, 
had foon after entirely eſcaped her memory. The filly 
people in the neighbourhood were ſtruck with theſe ap- 
pearances, which they imagined to be ſupernatural ; and 
Richard Maſters, vicar of the pariſh, a deſigning fellow, 
founded on them a project, from which he hoped to ac- 
quire both profit and conſideration. He went to War- 
ham, archbiſhop of Canterbury, then alive ; and having 
given him an account of Elizabeth's revelations, he fo 
far wrought on that prudent, but ſuperſtitious prelate, as 
to receive orders from him to watch her in her trances, 
and carefully to note down all her future fayings. The 
regard paid her by a perſon of fo high a rank ſoon ren- 
dered her ftill more the object of attention to the neigh- 
' bourhood; and it was cafy for Maſters to perſuade them, 
as well as the maid herſelf, that her ravings were inſpira- 
tions of the Holy Ghoſt. Enavery, as is uſual, foon 
after ſucceeding to deluſion, ſhe learned to counterfeit 
trances; and ſhe then uttered, in an extraordinary tone, 
_ Auth hacks 2s wane Gilad to her by ber fhicinsl 
director. Maſters aſſociated with him Dr. 
a canon of Canterbury ; and defign was to raiſe 
the credit of an image of the Virgin, which ftood in a 
chapel belonging to Maſters, and to draw to it ſuch pil- 
grimages as uſually frequented the more famous images 
| and reliques. In profecution of this deſign, Elizabeth 
> I ——_. 
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© et,” fo that image for a cure; and being brought before it, in 
AA the preſence of a great multitude, the fell anew into con- 
253 vulſions ; and, after diftorting her limbs and countenance 


during a competent time, ſhe affected to have obtained a 

perfect recovery by the interceſſion of the Virgin®. This 
miracle was foon bruited abroad; and the two priefts, 
finding the impoſture to ſueceed beyond their own expec- 
tations, began to extend their views, and to lay the foun- 
dation of more important enterprizes. They taught 
ſhe denominated herefy ; againſt innovations in ecclefi- 
aſtical government; and againſt the king's intended di- 
vorce from Catherine. She went fo far as to aſſert, that, 
if he proſecuted that defign, and married another, he 
ſhould not be a king a month longer, and ſhould not an 
hour longer enjoy the favour of the Almighty, but ſhould 


die the death of a villain. Many monks throughout 


England, either from folly or roguery, or from faction, 
which is often a complication of both, entered into the 
deluſion; and one Deering, 2 friar, wrote 2 book of the 
revelations and prophecies of Elizabeth". Miracles were 
daily added to enereaſe the wonder; and the pulpit every 
where reſounded with accounts of the ſanctity and inſpi- 


| * rations of the new propheteſs. Meſſages were carried 


from her to queen Catherine, by which that priaceſs was 
exhorted to perſiſt in her oppoſition to the divorce; the 
_ Pope's ambaſſadors gave 


eſpouſed . The king at laſt began to think the matter 
worthy of his attention ; and having ordered Elizabeth 
and her accomplices to be arreſted, he brought them be- 


» Stowe, p. 570, Banquer's Epirome of Chronicles, „ Strypy, 
. s. center, it. B. p. r. 
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mitory, which was faid to have been miraculouſly opened, 
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fore the ftar-chamber, where they freely, without being © fl. 
put to the torture, made confeſſion of their guilt. Tht Coon 


in the ſchon held the beginning of this year, 
1 impaliee?; end Ekactecs keel, 


ſome criminal ſpeeches which they heard from Elzaberh* : 
And they were thrown into priſon. The better to unde- 
ceive the multitude, the forgery of many of the propheteſs's 


miracles was detected; and even the ſcandalous proftitu- 


tion of her manners was laid open to the public. Thoſe 
paſſions, which ſo naturally infinuate themſelves amidſt 
the warm intimacies maintained by the devotees of dif- 
confederates ; and it was found, that a door to her dor- 


in order to give her acceſs to the chapel, for the fake of 


Tus detection of this impoſture, attended with fo 
many odious cixcumftances, both hurt the credit of the 
king to take vengeance on them. He ſuppreſſed three 
monaſteries of the Obſervantine friars ; and finding that 
linle clamour was excited by this act of power, he was 
the more encouraged to lay his rapacious hands on the re- 


mainder. Meanwhile, he exerciſed puniſhment on indivi- 


duals who were obnoxious to him. The parliament had 
made it treaſon to endeavour depriving the king of his 
dignity or titles: They had lately added to his other 
Þ 25 Hen. VII. c. 2. Burnet, vel. 3. p. p. 24% Hall, fol, 220. 

2 Gadwig's Annals, p. 53» 15 
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e AP. titles, that of ſupreme head of the church: It was infer- 


— el, that to deny his ſupremacy was treaſon ; and many 


o 


extraordinary. Even the ftern unrelenting mind of Hen- 


_ tending forrow for the neceffity by which he was puſhed 


priors and eccleſiaſlĩes Joſt their lives for this new ſpecies 
of guilt. It was certainly a high inflance of tyranny to 
puniſh the mere delivery of a political opinion, eſpecially 
one that nowiſe affected the king's temporal right, as a 


capital offence, though attended with no overt act; and 


the parliament, in paſſing this law, had overlooked all 


the principles by which a civilized, much more a free 


people, ſhould be governed: But i 
ſo ſuddenly the whole ſyſtem of and making 
it treaſon to deny what, during many ages, it had been 
hereſy to aſſert, is an event which may appear ſomewhat 


ry was, at firſt, ſhocked with theſe fanguinary meaſures ; 


to ſuch extremities. Still impelled, however, by his vio- 
lent temper, and defirous of firiking a terror into the 
whole nation, he proceeded, by making examples of 
Fiſher and More, to conſummate his lawleſs tyranny. 

Journ Fun, bie of Rocheſter, was a prelate 


had long enjoyed with the king. When he was thrown 
into priſon, on account of his refuſing the oath which re- 


treaſonable ſpeeches, he had not only been de- 
prived of all his revenues, but ſtripped of his very clothes, 
and, without conſideration of his extreme age, he was 
allowed nothing but rags, which ſcarcely ſuſiced to co- 
ver his nakednefs”. In this condition he lay in priſon 
above a twelvemonth ; when the pope, willing to recom- 
pence the ſufferings of fo faithful an adherent, created 


Fuller d Church Hiſt. book 5, p. 203. 


the ſucceſſion, and his concealment of Elzabeth 
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him 2 cardinal ; though Fiſher was ſo indifferent about * 
feet, he declared that he would not foop to take it. 23 
This promotion of u man, merely for his oppoſition to 
royal authority, rouzed the indignation of the king ; and 
he reſolved to make the innocent perſon feel the effects 
of his reſentment. Fiſher was indifted for denying the 204 June. 
Tun execution of this prelate was intended as a warn- 8, rhe. 
authority both abroad and at home, and his high reputa- | 
tion for learning and virtue, was anxiouſly defired by the 
king. That prince alſo bore as great perſonal aſſection 
and regard to More, as his imperious mind, the ſport of 
paſſions, was ſuſceptible of towards a man, who in any 
particular oppoſed his violent inclinations. But More 
could never be prevailed on to acknowledge any opinion : 
ſo contrary to his principles as that of the king's ſupre - | 
macy ; and though Henry exacted that compliance from 
the whole nation, there was, as yet, no law obliging any 
one to take an oath to that purpoſe. Rich, the ſolicitor 
general, was ſent to confer with More, then a priſoner, 
who kept a cautious filence with regard to the ſupremacy: 
He was only inveigled to fay, that any queſtion with re- 
gard to the law which eſtabliſhed that prerogative, was 
2 two-edged ſword: If a perfon anſwer one way, it 
vill confound his foul; if another, it will deftroy his 
No more was wanted to found an indictment of 
kigh weaſoan againſt the priſoner. His filence was called 
malicious, and made a part of his crime; and theſe 
terpreted as a denial of the fupremacy*. Trials were 
mere formalities during this reign: The jury gave ſen- 
tence againſt More, who had long expetied this fate, 
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fortify him againſt the 
| his of hand. Not only his conſtancy, but even his 
bim; and he made a facrifice of his life to his i 
with the fame indifference that he maintained in any or- 
dinary occurrence. When he was mounting the feaf- 
fold, he faid to one, © Friend, help me up, and when I 


but ends im, ® Yaw wifi cover gee contit by debating 


my neck is fo ſhort.” Then laying his head on 
he bade the executioner ſtay till he put afide his 
* For,” faid he, © it never committed treaſon.” 
ing was wanting to the glory of this end, except a 
cauſe, more free from weakneſs and ſuperſtition. 
as the man followed his principles and ſenſe of duty, 

miſguided, his conſtancy and integrity are not the 
be objedts of our admiration. He was beheaded in the 
fifty-third year of his age. 

Wu the execution of Fiſher and More was reported 
at Rome, eſpecially that of the former, who was inveſted 
with the dignity of cardinal, every one diſcovered the 


molt violent rage againſt the king ; and numerous libels © 


were publiſhed, by the wits and orators of Italy, com- 
paring him to Caligula, Nero, Domitian, and all the 
molt unrelenting tyrants of antiquity. Clement VII. 
had died about fix months after he pronounced ſentence 
againlt the king; and Paul III. of the name of Farneſe, 
had fucceeded to the papal throne. This pontiſf, who, 
while cardinal, had always favoured Heney u cauſe, had 
hoped, that perſonal animoſities being buried with his 
predeceſſoc, it might not be impoſſible to form an agree- 
ment with England: And the king himſelf was fo defi- 


rous of accommodating matters, that, in 2 negociation, 
_ which he entered into with Francis a little before this 


time, 
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he required, that that monarch ſhould conciliate a A 
N But (=, 
Henry was accuſtomed to preſcribe, not to receive terms: 2335. 
and even while he was negociating for peace, his uſual 
violence often carried him to commit offences, which ren- 
dered the quarrel totally incurable. The execution of zoth Aug, 
Fiſher was regarded by Paul as fo capital an injury, that 
he immediately paſſed cenſures againſt the king, citing 
him and all his adherents to appear in Rome within ninety 
days, in order to anſwer for their crimes: If they failed, Kun. 
he excommunicated them ; deprived the king of his k 
crown ; laid the kingdom under an interdict; declared 
his ifſue by Anne Boleyn illegitimate; diffolved all leagues 
his kingdom to any invader ; commanded the nobility to 
take arms againſt him; freed his ſubjects from all oaths 
of allegiance; cut off their commerce with foreign ſtates; 
and declared it lawful for any one to ſeize them, to make 
flaves of their perſons, and to convert their effects to his 
own uſe*. But though theſe cenſures were paſled, they 
were not at that time openly denounced : The pope de- 
hyed their publication, till he ſhould find an agreement 
with England entirely deſperate ; and till the emperor, 
who was at that time hard preſſed by the Turks and the 
proteftant princes in Germany, ſhould be in a condition 
to carry the ſentence into execution. 
Tus king knew that be might erpect any injury, 
which it ſhould be in Charles's power to inflict; and he 
therefore made it the chief object of his policy to incapa- 


bim. He renewed his friendſhip with Francis, and 


Elizabeth, with the duke of Angouleme, third fon of 
Francis. Theſe two monarchs alſo made to the 


t Sanders, p. 145, u Herbert, p. 35% 331. 
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princes of the proteſtant league in Germany, ever jealous 


cis did Bellay, lord of Langley, to treat with them. But 
during the firſt fervours of the reformation, an agreement 
in theological tenets was held, as well as a union of 
intereſte, to be eſſential to a good correſpondence among 
ſtates; 2nd though both Francis and Henry flattered the 
German princes with hopes of their embracing the con- 
feſon of Augſburg, it was looked upon as a bad fymp- 
tom of their ſincerity, that they exerciſed ſuch extreme 
rigour againſt all preachers of the reformation in their 
reſpective dominions”. Henry carried the feint fo far, 
| that, while he thought himſelf the firſt theologian in the 
world, he yet invited over Melancthon, Bucer, Sturmius, 
Draco, and other German divines, that they might con- 


in the world; 
Greece, 


in every thing elſe, So A hn 
Ars with regard to the eucharift, he was the more indif- 
ferent on account of this refuſal. He could alfo foreſee, 
that, even while the league of Smalkalde did not aft in 


concert with him, they would always be carried by their 

intereſts to oppoſe the emperor : As te — 

Francis and that monarch was fo inveterate, that he 
» Sleidan, lib. 10. 
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A little before ſhe expired, ſhe wrote a very tender letter 


that, as the hour of her death was now approaching, the 


was touched even to the ſhedding of tears, by this laſt 
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Jeemed himfelf fure of a fincere ally in one or other of © 


which promiſed a more amicable concluſion of 
thoſe diſputes, and ſeemed even to open the way for a re- 
therine was ſeized with a lingering illneſs, which at laſt 
brought her to her grave: She died at Kimbolton in the «> 
county of Huntingdon, in the fiftieth year of her age. 


w the king; in which ſhe gave him the appellation of 


hid hold of this laſt opportunity to inculcate on him the 
importance of his religious duty, and the comparative 
emptineſs of all human grandeur and enjoyment: That 


had thrown her into many calamities, as well as created 


to himſelf much trouble, the yet forgave him all paſt in- 
juries, and hoped that his pardon would be ratified in 
heaven: And that ſhe had no other requeſt to make, than 
to recommend to him his daughter, the fole pledge of 
their loves; and to crave his protection for her maids and 
ſervants. She concluded with theſe words, I make this 
vow, that m eyes defire you above all things*. The king 


tender proof of Catherine's affection; but queen Anne 


beyond what decency or humanity could permit v. 


Tm emperor thought that, as the demiſe of his aunt 


had removed all foundation of perſonal animoſity between 
him and Henry, it might not now be impoſſible to de- 
tach him from the alliance of France, and to renew his 


= Herbert, p. 499. 1 Barnet, vol, ö p. 392. 
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* own confederacy with 
. reaped fomuch advantage. He ſent Henry propoſals for 


take part with him againſt Francis, who now threatened 


| however, to the ſlates of 


French monarch, who pretended that his own right to 
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England, from which he had former- 


a return to ancient amity, upon theſe conditions*; that 
he ſhould be reconciled to the fee of Rome, that he ſhould 
all him in his war with the Turk, and that he ſhould 


the dutchy of Milan. The king replied, that he was 
willing to be on good terms with the emperor, provided 
that prince would acknowledge, that the former breach of 


friendſhip came entirely from himſelf: As to the condi- 
tions propoſed ; the proceedings againſt the biſhop of 


Rome were ſo juſt, and fo fully ratified by the parliament 
of England, that they could not now be revoked ; when 


ſelves, he would not fail to exert that vigour which be- 


came him, againſt the enemies of the faith ; and after 
amity with the emperor was once fully reftored, he ſhould 
then be in a fituation, as a common friend both to him 
and Francis, either to mediate an agreement between 
them, or to affift the injured party. 
Wuar rendered Henry 


and the intelligence which he receivedof the preſent tranſ- 
lions in Europe. Francis Sforza, duke of Milan, had 


died without iſſue; and the emperor maintained, that the 


duichy, being a fief of the empire, was devolved to him, 
as head of the Germanic body: Not to give umbrage, 
Italy, he profeſſed his intention 
of deſtowing that principality on ſome prince, who ſhould 
be obnoxious to no party, and he even made offer of it 
to the duke of Angouleme, third fon of Francis. The 


| ® Du Bellag, live 5. Herbert. Burner, vol, iti. in Call, N® 50. 
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more indifferent to the ad- 
vances made by the emperor, was, both his experience 
of the uſual duplicity and infincerity of that monarch, 
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to ſubſtitute his ſecond fon, the duke of Orleans, in his 
place 3 and the emperor pretended to cloſe with this pro- 
poſal. But his fole intention in that liberal conceſſion 
was to gain time, till he ſhould put himſelf in a warlike 
poſture, and be able to carry an invaſion into Francis's 
broke out anew in bravadoes, and in perſonal inſults cn 
each other, ill-becoming perſons of their rank, and ſtill 
leſs ſuitable to men of ſuch unqueſtioned bravery. Charles 
bon after invaded Provence in perſon, with an army of 
fifty thouſand men; but met with no ſucceſs. His 
diſaſters ; and he was obliged to raiſe the fiege of Mar- 
ſeilles, and retire into Italy with the broken remains of 
his forces. An army of Imperialiſts, near 36,000 ſtrong, 
which invaded France on the fide of the Netherlands? 
and laid fiege to Peronne, made no greater progreſs, but 
retired upon the approach of a French army. And Henry 
had thus the ſatisfaction to find, both that his ally, Fran- 
cis, was likely to ſupport himſelf without foreign affiſtance, 
and that his own tranquillity was fully enfured by theſe 
Ix any inquietude remained with the Engliſh court, it 
was folely occaſioned by the tate of affairs in Scotland. 
James, hearing of the dangerous fituation of his ally, 
Francis, generouſly levied ſome forces ; and embarking 
them on board veſſels, which he had hired for that pur- 
poſe, landed them fafely in France. He even went over 
in perſon z and making haſte to join the camp of the 
French king, which then lay in Provence, and to partake 
of his danger, he met that prince at Lyons, who, having 
repulſed the emperor, was now returning to his capital. 
Recommended by fo agreeable and ſeaſonable an inſtance cf 
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daughter 


Milan was how revived upon Sforza's death, was content © H 4 F. 
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objection to the match, than what aroſe from 


7536 the infirm fiate of his daughter's-healih; which farmed 


don, in order to apologize for this meaſure ; but Henry, 


France and —— dis guits- 
cipation. He therefore diſpatched Pommetaye to Lon- 


with his uſual openneſs and freedom, expreſſed fuch diſ- 


_ pleaſure, that he refuſed even to confer with the ambaſ- 


fador ; and Francis was apprehenſive of a rupture with a 
prince who regulated his meaſures more by humour and 
paſſion, than by the rules of political prudence. But the 
king was fo fettered by the oppoſition,. in which he was 
engaged againſt the pope and the emperer, that he pur- 
ſued no farther this diſguſt againſt Francis; and in the 
end every thing remained in tranquillity, both on the fide 
of France and of Scotland. 

Tus domeſtic peace of England ſeemed to be expoſed 
to more hazard, by the violent i 


and it may be affirmed, that, in this dangerous conjunc- 
ture, nothing enſured public tranquillity ſo much 2s the 
decifive authority acquired by the bing, and his great 
aſcendant over all his ſubjets. ante nog 
paid to the crown, was profound ducing that age: The 


innovations in religion; 
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| againſt Henry; and regarded the abolition of the papal 
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id eren the terrors, with which be over-awed every one, * 


2 — And the important rank which 
his vigour, more than his addreſs, acquired kim in all fo- 


reign neguciations flattered the vanity of Engliſhmen, and 
made thei the more willingly endure thoſe domeſftte hard- 
of his advantages, was now proceeding to the moſt dan- 
gerous exerciſe of his authority ; and after paving the way 
for tliat meaſure by ſeveral preparatory expedients, he was 
it laſt determined to ſuppteſs the monaſteties, and to put 
HatelF int polieiou of eitir ample revenues. 
Tus great encreaſe of monaſteries, if matters be con- 
fidered merely in a political light, will appear the radical 
inconvenience of the catholic religion; and every other 
diſadvantage, attending that communion, ſeems to have 
an inſeparable connection with theſe religious inftitutions. 
Papal uſurpations, the tyranny of the inquiſition, the 
7 of holidays; all theſe fetters on and 
ing dun of bog habicaes png + Ln 
every whes : 1 ee 
and of folly. This order of men was extremely enraged 


authority in England, 28 the removal of the ſole protec- 


tion which they enjoyed againſt the rapacity of the 


Frauen and of the courtiers. 


They were now ſubjected to 
the Eing's viſitation ; the ſuppoſed facrednefs of their bulls 
from Rome was rejected; the progreſs of the reformation 
abroad, which had every where been attended with the 
tent like conſequences in England; and though the king 
Kill eee har — - 
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en Ab. of the convents owed their origin and ſupport, it was 


= foreſeen, that, in the progreſs of the conteſt, he would 
3536. every day be led to depart wider from ancient inſtitutions, 


and be drawn nearer the tenets of the reformers, with 


whom bis political intereſts naturally induced kim to | 


unite. Moved by theſg conſiderations, the friars: em- 
ployed all their influence to enflame the people againſt 
the king's government ; and Henry, finding their ſafety 
irreconcilable with his own, was determined to feize 


the preſent epportuninty, aud n deſtroy his deckrnd 


enemies. 


— feeretary of ſtate, had been appointed 
vicar-general, or vicegerent z 2 new office, by which the 
king's ſupremacy, or the abſolute, uncontroulable power, 
afſuned over the church, was delegated to him. He em- 
plozed Layton, London, Price, Gage, Petre, Bellaſis, and 
others, as commiſſioners, who carried on, every where, a 
rigorous enquiry with regard to the conduct and deport- 
ment of all the friars. During times of ſaction, eſpe- 
cially of the religious kind, no equity is to be expected 
from adverſaries ; and as it was known, that the king's 
intention in this viſitation was to ſind a pretence for abo- 
liſhing moaatterics, we may naturally conclude, that the 
reports of the commiſſioners are very little to be relied on. 
Friars were encouraged to bring in informations againſt 
their brethren ; the Nighteſt evidence was credited; and 
even the calumuies, ſpread abroad by the friends of the 
ſtrous diſorders are therefore faid to have been found in 
many of the religious houſes : Whole convents of women 
abandoned to jeudheſs: Signs of abortions procured, of 
infants murdered, of unnatural luſts between perſons of 
the ſame ſex. I is indeed probable, that the blind ſub- 
miſſion of the people, during thoſe ages, would render the 


friars and nuns more unguarded, and mote diflolute, than 
TS they 
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they are in any Roman Catholic country at preſent: But e ng. 
ſtill; the reproaches which it is faſeſt to credit, are fuch 


as point at vices naturally connected with the very inſti- 
tution of convents, and with the monaſtic Fife. The 
men, who, being confined together within the ſame walls, 
never can forget their mutual animioſities, and who, being 

cut off from all the moſt endearing connections of na- 

tempers more unrelenting, than fall to the ſhare of other 
tion and liberality of the people, may be regarded as cer- 
tain, in an order founded on illuſions, lies, and ſuper- 


| flition. The ſupine idleneſs alfo, and its attendant, pro- 


true preſervers, as well as inventors, of the dreaming and 
captious philoſophy of the ſchools, no manly or elegant 
knowledge could be expected among men whoſe lives, 
condemned to a tedious uniformity, and deprived of all 
„„ a todd ode 
vate the genius. . 
renne 
quiſision, carried on by Cromwel and his commiſſioners, 


ſurrendered their revenues into the king's hands; and the 


monks received ſmall penſions as the reward of their ob- 
ſequiouſneſs. Orders were given to diſmiſs ſuch nuns 
and friars as were below four and twenty, whoſe vows 
were, on that account, ſuppoſed not to be binding. The 
doors of the convents were opened, even to ſuch as 
were above that age ; and every one recovered his liberty 
whe Gctend in. * But as old cheſs exgoticars hd ner fully 
avſwer the ki 
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© #4 P. prepare.men for the innovations projefied, the report of 

b——- the viſitors was publiſhed, and 2 general hagror was en- 

353% deavoured to he excited in the nation againft inflitutions 
which, to their anceſtors, had been the objects of the moſt 
profound veneration. 


ub Feb, Tus king, though determined utterly to aboliſh the = 
monaſtic orders, refalved to proceed gradually in this 
| Apalis- great work; and he gave direftions to the partiament to = 
— go no further at preſent, than to fppreſs the laſſer mo- 
pounds a year*. Theſe mere found to be the moſt er- 


ruated, as lying leſs under the reflraint of ſhame, and 
being expoſed to leſs ſcrutiny ®; and it was deemed ſaſeſt 


to begin with them, and thereby prepere the way for he 


of the leſſer 
— — the 


and plate, computed at a hundred thouſand pounds more 
It does not appear, that any oppoſition was made to this 
important law ; 80 abſolute was Henry's authority! A 
court, called the court of augmentation of the king's re- 
venue, was erefied for the management of theſe funds. 


of her patrimany *. 
Tus »& formprly paſſed, empowering the king to nawe 
—— commiſſioners for framing a body of canon- 


* 27Hen. VL c. uÞ. A 


© It is pretended, ſee Holli-gihed, p. 939, that ten thouſand monks were 


| turnedoue on the Gildeiee ofthe: ike monettries If &, mod# of them 
_ muſt have been Mendicants : Far the revenue could not have ſupported near 
_ that number. U lili conticugd their former pro- 
feflua, © 27 Hen. VI. c. 27. 


and ſeventy-fix monaſteries were ſuppreſſed, and their re- 
Supprefion VEnues, amounting to thirty-two thouſand pounds a year, 
king; beſides their goods, chattels, | 
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that Henry intended to proceed in defpoiling the church = 
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cecution. Henry thought that the preſent perplexity of ©39.% T 


law encreaked his authority, and kept the clergy in —— 


juriſdictions of a like nature 
liſhed © this ſefion. ” 

by appoling the king's will, when he formerly endeavoured 
to ſecure the profits of wardſhips and liveriea, were now 


CHAP., 


XXXl. 
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| hands, acknowledged to be derived from heaven : And 
that, as a ſpirit of reſearch and curiolity was 
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tranſlation, which would not be liable to thoſe objec- 
Fe friends of the reformation aſſerted, that nothing 


could be more abſurd than to conceal, in an unknown 


- 
* 


tongue, the word of God itſelf, and thus to counteract 


neceſſary for the people, fo 
long abuſed by intereſted pretenſions, to fee with their 
own eyes, and to examine whether the claims of the ec- 
cleſiaſtics were founded on that charter, which was, on all 


revived, and men were now obliged to make a choice 
among the contending doctrines of different ſefts, the 
ſcriptures, ſhould be ſet before them; and the revealed 
will of God, which the change of language had fome- 
what obſcured, be again, by their means, revealed to 


mankind. 


I rere itt tr rr err 


de fully affured of a juſt deciſion; except 
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| poetical fiyle, in which a great part of it was compoſed, 
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made them in ſcripture, that God would be ever preſent 
with his church, and that the gates of hell ſhould not 
prevail againſt her: That the groſs errors adopted by the 
wiſeſt heathens proved how unfit men were to grope their 
own way through this profound darkneſs ; nor would 
the ſcriptures, if truſted to every man's judgment, be able 
to remedy ; on the contrary, they would much augment, 
in ſo much obſcurity, gave riſe to ſo many difficulties, 
contained ſo many appearing ions, that it was 
the moſt dangerous weapon that could be intruſted into 
the hands of the ignorant and giddy multitude : That the | 


at the fame time that it occaſioned uncertainty in the 
ſenſe, by its multiplied tropes and figures, was ſufficient 
to kindle the zeal of fanaticiſm, and thereby throw civil 
ſociety into the moſt furious combuſtion : That a thou- 
ſand ſects muſt ariſe, which would pretend, each of them, 
to derive its tenets from the ſcripture ; and would be able, 
by ſpecious arguments, or even without ſpecious argu- 


into a belief of the moſt monſtrous principles : And that 
if ever this diforder, dangerous to the magiſtrate himſelf, 
— — wal be from „ 


polkibly make any proper uſe : That, even in the affairs © N AN. 
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© 1 5 F. of the people in ſome new authority; and it was exi- 
Lone lendy better, without farther comeſt or enquiry, to ad- 


— here peaceably to ancient, and therefore the more ſecure, 
eſtabliſhments. 


Tuzss latter arguments, being more agreeable to ec- 


Cranmer, Latimer, and ſome other bilhaps, who were 


| ſuppoked to ſpeak the king's ſenſe of the manter. A vote | 


was paſſed for publiſhing a new tranflatian of the ſerip- 
tures; and in three years* time the work was finiſhed, 


and printed at Paris. This was deemed a great point 


gained by the reformers, and a conſiderable advancement 
of their cauſe. Farther progreſs was ſoon expeQed, atter 


— narch. Henry had preſerved in his love w this lady 


queenAnne. during fix years that his proſecution of the divorce laſted; 


and the more obſtacles be met with to the gratification of 


| fondnels for male Ie being thus, for the preſent, dif- 
appointed, his temper, equally violent and ſuperſtzious, 


in the convocation, had it not been for the authority of = 
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his jealouſy. 
anne 
Lr 
„ not levity, of character, which threw her of 
22 and made her leſs circumſpect than her ſitua- 
tion required. Her education in France rendered her the 
more prone to thoſe freedoms ; and it was with difficulty 
the conformed herſelf to that ſtrict ceremonial praftiſed 
in the cqurt of England. More vain than haughty, the 
was pleaſed to ſee the influence of her beauty on all around 
hoo Yay penny res eh wes png bo 
who were formerly her equals, and who might 


— mind; and 1 


gate character, ſhe paid no regard either to truth or bu- 
manity in thoſe calumnies which ſhe ſuggeſted. She 


CHAP. 
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Smeton, groom of the chamber, were obſerved to poſſeſs 


much of the queen's friendfhip ; and they ferved her with 
27536. a zeal and attachment which, though chiefly derived from 


gratitude, might not improbably be ſeaſoned with fome 
mixture of tenderneſs for fo amiable a princeſs. The 
king's jealoufy laid hold of the flighteft circumſtance ; and 
finding no particular object on which it could faften, it 
| vented itſelf equally on every one that came within the 
verge of its fury. 

Hap Henry's jealouſy been derived from love, though 
it might on a ſudden have proceeded to the moſt violent 
extremities, it would have been ſubject to many remorſes 
and contrarieties 3 and might at laſt have ſerved only to 
it was a more ſtern jealouſy, foſtered entirely by pride: 
His love was transferred to another object. Jane, daugh- 
ter of Sir John Seymour, and maid of honour to the 
queen, 2 young lady of fingular beauty and merit, had 
obtained an entire aſcendant over him; and he was de- 
_ termined to ſacrifice every thing to the gratification of 
this new appetite. Unlike to moſt monarchs, who judge 
Fehily of the crime of gallantry, and who deem the 
young damſels of their court rather honoured than dif- 
graced by their paſſion, he ſeldom thought of any other 
attachment than that of marriage; and in order to at- 
ted greater crimes, than thoſe which he ſought to avoid, 
tertained the deſign of raiſing his new miſtreſs to his bed 
and throne, he more willingly hearkened to every fug- 
gien which threw any imputation of guitt en the un- 
fortunate Anne Boleyn. 

Tun king's jealouſy firſt appeared openly in a tilting 
at Greenwich, where the queen happened to drop her 
handkerchief ; an incident probably caſual, but inter- 
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ſeat orders to confine her to her chamber ; arreſted Nor- 
ris, Brereton, Weſton, and Smeton, together with her 
queen, aſtoniſhed at theſe inſtances of his fury, thought 
that he meant only to try her ; but finding him in car- 


the prepared herſelf for that 


doom which 


was awaiting her. Next day ſhe was ſent to the 


Tower; and on her way thither ſhe, was informed of 
her ſuppoſed offences, of which ſhe had hitherto been 
ignorant: She made carneſt proteſtations of her inno- 
cence ;z and when ſhe entered the priſon, ſhe fell on her 
knees, and prayed God fo to help her, as ſhe was not 
guilty of the crime imputed to her. Her ſurpriſe and 
confulion threw her into hyſterical diſorders ; and, in that 


- cence was to make an entire confeſſion, and the revealed 


fome indiſcretions and Icvities, which her fimplicity had 


equally betrayed her to commit and to avow. She owned 


that ſhe had once rallied Norris on his his mar- 
riage, and had told him, that he probably expected her, 
when ſhe ſhould be a widow : She had reproved Weſton, 
the faid, for his aſſection to 2 kinſwoman of hers, and 
his indifference towards his wife : But he told her, that 
ſhe had miſtaken the object of his affe®tion, for it was 
herſelf : Upon which ſhe defied him. She affirmed, 
that Smeton had never been in her chamber but twice 
when he played on the harpſichord : But ſhe acknow- 
ledged that he had once had the boldneſs to tell her, that 
a look ſufficed him. The king, inftead of being fatisfied 


with the candour and fincerity of her confeſſion, regarded 


theſe indiſcretions only as preludes togreater an? morg cri- 
minal intimacies. 


r 2 * vol. i, 5-281. 
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,preted by him as an inſtance of gallantry to ſome of her en A r. 
paramours . He immediately reticed from the place; — 
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— wiper ha# ebliged, during her profpcrons for- 
»536. tune, no one durſt interpoſe between her and the kings 

fury; and the perſon whoſe advancement every breath 

was now left negiected and abandoned. Even lier uncle, 

the dulte of Noefullt, preferring the connexions of party to 

the ties of blood, was become her moſt dangerous enemy ; 
and all the retainers to the catholic religion hoped that 
her death would terminate the king's quarre? with Rome, 
and leave him again to his natural and early bent, which 
had inclined him to maintain the moſt intimate union 
_ with the apoſtolic fee. Cranmer alone; of all the quicn's 
eee, filf retained his friendiiip for het; and, as 
far as the king's impetuolity permitted hint, he endea- 


— 
Tut ques 


herſelf wiote Henry a letter from the 


the warnen ptoteftations of innocence*. This letter 
had no influctice on the unrelenting wihid of Henry, 
who was determined to pave the way for his new mar- 


Hreretba, and Siicton, were wied ; but nd legal ei- 
- | dttice was priiiced again thim. The clief proof of 
their guilt confifted in 2 heatſay from one lady Wing- 


vain hopes of life, tb confeſs 2 erimini correſpondence 
with the queen; but even her enemies expeHied little 
advantage from this confeſſion ; for they never dared to 
cn him with her ; and he was immediately exe- 
cuted; as were alſo Breteton and Weſton. Norris had 
deen much in the king's favour ; and an offer of life was 
made” hin, if he would coafels lis crime, and accuſe 


k Seo note [GJ at the end of the rolume,—= I Burnety wok &, 205; 
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voured to moderate the vidleti prejudices entertained = 


Tower, fun of the nioft tender expoſtulations, and of = 


nage by tlie death of Anne Boleyn. Notris, Welton, 


field, who was dead. Stetun was prevailed on, by the 
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the queen : rn eng 
fad, that in his conſrience he believed her enticely gam- 
ls: But, for his part, be could accuſe her of nothing, 2536 
and he would e dic & thouſand deaths than cakum-— - 
 niate an innocent perſon. 
rr. 
peers, conſiſting of the duke of Suffolk, the marquis of 
Bre, the car} of Arundel, and twenty-three more : 
Their uncle, the duke of Norfolk, prefided as high 
feward; Upon what proof or pretezice the crime of 
inceſt was imputed to them, is unknown : The chief evi- 
pany. Part of the charge againft her was, that ſhe had 
aimed tw her minions, that the king never had her 
| heart; and had ſaĩd to each of them apart, that ſhe loved 
hins better than any perſon whatſoever : Which was t» 
— —— — By 
os loner of the agth of ths reign; in which ie ws 
declared criminal to throw any flander upon the king, 
at that time admitted; and they were regarded by the 
peers of England as a ſufficient reaſon for ſacrificing an 
innocent queen to the cruelty of their tyrant. Though 
unaſſiſted by counſel, ſhe defended herſelf with preſence 
of mind ; and the fpeftators could not fordear pro- 
nouncing her entirely innocent. Judgment, however, 
was given by the court, both againſt the queen and lord 
Rockeford ; and her verdif contained, that ſhe ſhould 
de burtie of belicaded# arf the king's pleafure.. When 
this dreadful ſentence was pronounced, ſhe was not ter- 
ried; but; lifting up her hands to heaven, faid, O, 
« Fader! O, Creator! thou we art the way, the 
3 r 
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CHAP. a feferved this fate.” And then turning to the 
— made the moſt pathetic declarations of her in- 
Haun v, not fatisfed with this cruel vengeavce, was 
_ and to declare her iffuc illegitimate: He recalled to his 
memory, that, a little after her appearance in the Engliſh 
her and the car} of Northumberland, then lord Piercy ; 
and be now quilliency the nobleguan with oxgaed 2p theſe 
Northumberland took an oath before the 
two archbiſhops, that no contraſt or promiſe of marriage 
had ever paſſed between them: He received the facra- 
ment upon it, before the duke of Norfolk and others of 
the privy council; and this ſolemn act he accompanied 
with the moſt folemn proteſtations of veracity®. The 
queen, however, was ſhaken by menaces of executing 
the ſentence againſt her in its greateſt rigour, and was 
prevailed on to confeſs in court fome lawful impediment 
to her marriage with the king. The afllicted primate, 
who fat as judge, thought himſelf obliged by this con- 
ſeſſion to pronounce the marriage null and invalid. Henry, 
in the tranſports of his fury, did not perceive that his pro- 
reer. 
poſiidly be guilty of adultery. | 
K Tus quan now prepared for fuling the death to 
tion, which the was ſemenced. She ſent her laſt meſſage to 
owed him, in thus uniformly continuing his endeavours 
for her advancement : From a private gentlewoman, ſhe 
faid, he had firſt made her a marchionefs, then a queen, 
and now, fince he could raiſe her no higher in this 
world, he was fending her to be a faint in heaven. She 
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none of them. The whole tenour of her conduct for- 
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commended her daughter to his care. Before the licu- 
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then renewed the proteſtations of her innocence, and re- CHAP. 


tenant of the Tower, and all who approached her, ſhe 2856. 


made the like declarations; and continued to behave her- 
ſelf with her uſual ſerenity, and even with cheerfulneſs. 


| 4 The cxecutioner,” the faid to the lieutenant, © is, I 


„ very "expert ; and my neck is very fender: 
Upon which the graſped it in her hand, and filed. 


When brought, however, to the ſcaffold, ſhe ſoftened her r9:h Mays 


tone 2 little with regard to her proteftations of innocence. 
She probably refleAed, that the obſtinacy of queen Cathe- 
rine, and her oppolition to the King's will, had much 
cancern, therefore, for Elizabeth, prevailed in theſe Laſt 
tence, by which ſhe ſuffered, naturally excited in her. 


| She faid, that ſhe was come to die, as ſhe was ſentenced, 


by the aw: She would accuſe none, nor ſay any thing 
of the ground upon which the was judged. She prayed 


| heartily for the king; called him a moſt merciful and 


gentle prince; and acknowledged, that he had always 


| been to her a good and gracious ſovereign; and If any 
| one ſhould think proper to canvaſs ber cauſe, ſhe defired 
| him to judge the beſt . She was beheaded by the en- 


cutioner of Calais, who was fent for as more expert 
than any in England. Her body was negligently thrown 


into a common cheſt of clm-tree, made to *, 


and was buried in the Tower. 


Tus inggcence of this unfortunate queen cannot a- 
ſonably be called in queſtion. Henry himſelf, in the 


violence of his rage, knew not whom to accuſe as her 
lover ; and though he imputed guilt to her brother, and 
four perſons more, he was able to bring proof againſt 


Var. IV. + bids 


e RA f. bids us to aſcribe to her an abandoned character, fuch as 
ere Had ſhe been fo 
2:55. loſt to all prudence and ſenſe of ſhame, ſhe muſt have 
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expoſed herſelf to detection, and afforded her enemies 
«ſome evidence againſt her. But the king made the moſt 
etfc2ual apology for her, by marrying Jane Seymour the 
very day after her execution”. His impatience to gra- 
tify this new paſſion caufed him to forget all regard to 
decency ; and his cruel heart was not ſoftened a moment 
by the bloody cataſtrophe of a perſon, who had fo long 


Tus lady Mary thought the death of her fiep-mother | 


a proper opportunity for reconciling herſelf to the king, 
who, beſides other cauſes of diſguſt, had been offended 
with her, on account of the part which ſhe had taken in 
| her mother's quarrel. Her advances were not at firſt re- 


ceived; and Henry exacted from her ſome farther proofs | 


of ſubmiſſion and obedience : He required this young 
princeſs, then about twenty years of age, to adopt his 


theological tenets ; to acknowledge his fupremacy ; to 


renounce the pope ; and to own her mother's marriage to 
be unla w ful and inceſtuous. Theſe points were of hard 


digeſtion with the princeſs ; but after ſome delays, and 
even refuſals, ſhe was at laſt prevailed on to write a letter 


quired of her : Upon which ſhe was received into favour. 
But notwithſtanding the return of the king's affetion to 


kindneſs towards the lady Elizabeth ; and the new queen, 


diſcovered ftrong proofs of attachment towards her. 
Tux trial and conviction af queen Anne, and the ſub- 


ſequent events, made it neceſſary for the king to ſummon | 


y iam, p. 207. | 2 Burnet, vol. i, p+ 207. Strype; vole i. 
$ © | . a new 


STORE 


to her father *, containing her aſſent to the articles re- 


the iſſue of his firſt marriage, he diveſted not himfelf of 


who was bleſt with a fingular ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, | 


1 
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a new parkament ; and he, here, in his ſpeech, made a CHA P. 
merit to his people, that, notwithſtanding the misfor- - 
tunes attending his two former marriages, he had deen 2536. 
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induced, for their good, to venture on a third. The 
tpeaker received this profeſſion with ſuitable gratitude 3 


and he took thence occaſion to praiſe the king for his 


wonderful gifts of grace and nature: He compared him, 
for juſtice and prudence, to Solomon; for firength and 
fortitude to Sampſon ; and for beauty and comelineſs to 
Abſalom. The king very humbly replied, by the mouth 
of the chancellor, that he diiavowed theſe praifes ; fince, 
if he were really poſſeſſed of ſuch endowments, they were 
the gift of Almighty God only. Henry found that the 
parliament was no leſs fubmuſſive in deeds than complaiſant 
in their exprefions, and that they would go the fame 
lengths as the former in gratifying even his moſt lawleſs 
paſſions. His divorce from Anne Boleyn was ratified * ; 
that queen, and all her accomplices, were attainted ; the 
iſſue of both his former marriages were declared illegiti- 
mate, and it was even made treaſon to aſſert the legiti- 
macy of either of them ; to throw any flander upon the 
preſent king, queen, or their iſſue, was ſubjected to the 
flame penalty; the crown was ſettled on the king's iſſue 
by Jane Seymour, or any ſubſequent wife; and in caſe 
he ſhould die without children, he was empowered, by 
his will or letters patent, to diſpoſe of the crown: An 
enormous authority, eſpecially when entruſted to a 
prince fo violent and capricious in his humour. Wo- 
ever, being required, refuſed to anfwer upon oath to any 
article of this act of ſettlement, was declared to be guilty 
of treaſon; and by this clauſe a ſpecies of political in- 
” The parliament, in annulling the kiag's marriage with Anne Boleyn, 
gives this as a reaſon, © For that his highneſs had choſen to wife the excel- 
+ lent and virtuous lady Jane, who for her convenient years, exc2llent beauty, 
* and pureneſs of fleſ and blood, would be apt, God willing, to conceive 
* ſue by his kighacks,” 

M 2 _  quiſition 
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. accuſations of treaſon multiplied to an unreaſonable de- 
2536. 


| firſt degree to the crown. This act was occaſoned by 
the diſcovery of a deſign, formed by Thomas Howard, 
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quiſition was eſtabliſhed in the kingdom, as well as the 


gree. The king was alſo empowered to confer on any 
one by his will or letters patent, any caſtles, honours, 
liberties, or franchiſes ; words which might have been 
extended to the diſmembering of the kingdom, by the 
erection of principalities and independent juriſdictions. 
It was alſo, by another act, made treaſon to marry, 


brother of the duke of Norfolk, to efpoule the lady Mar- 
garet Douglas, niece to the king, by his ſiſter the queen 


of Scots and the earl of Angus. Howard, as well as the 


young lady, was committed to the Tower. She reco- 
vered her liberty ſoon after ; but he died in confinement. 


An act of attainder paſſed againft him this ſeffion of par- 
lament. 


powered to repeal or annul, by letters patent, whatever 
act of parliament had been paſſed before he was four and 
twenty years of age. Whoever maintained the authority 


of the biſhop of Rome, by word or writ, or endeavoured - 
in any manner to reſtore it in England, was ſubjected to 
the penalty of a premunire ; that is, his goods were for- 
ſeited, and he was put out of the protection of law. And 


any perfon who poſſeſſed any office, eccleſiaſtical or civil, 
or received any grant or charter from the yet 
refuſed to renounce the pope by oath, was to be 
guilty of treaſon. The renunciation prefcribed runs in 


the ſtyle of Ss be!p me Gad, all ſaints, and the boly cuunge- 


lijts '. The pope, hearing of Anne Boleyn's diſgrace and 
death, had hoped that the dour was opened to a reconci- 
lation, and had been making fome advances to Henry. 


s 28 MI. , 20. 
3 6 But 


ANoTHEn acceſſion was likewiſe gained to the authority 
of the crown: The king, or any of his ſucceſſors, was em- 
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become indifferent with regard to papal cenfures ; and 
finding a great encreaſe of authority, as well as of revenue, 
to accrue from his quarrel with Rome, he was determined 
to perſevere in his preſent meaſures. This parliament 
much he commanded the reſpect of his ſubjects, and what 
confidence he might repoſe in them. | Though the elec- 


165 


* tretrotencth. Henry was now of * 
— — 


1536. 


r 
in his refolutioa of breaking entirely with the court of 


in the minds of this aflembly ; and as the zeal of the re- 


reſentment of the catholics was no lefs excited by their 
fears and loſſes : But the authority of the king kept every 
one ſubmiſſive and filent ; and the new-afſumed preroga- 
tive, the ſupremacy, with whoſe limits no one was fully 
of theological rancour. Cromwel prefided as vicar-ge- 
neral; and though the catholic party expected that, on 


Rome. There was ſecretly a great divifion of ſentiments 


the fall of queen Anne, his authority would receive a 


great ſhock, they were ſurprized to find him ſtill maintain 
the ſame credit as before. With the vicar-general con- 


curred Cranmer the primate, Latimer biſhop of Wor- 


ceſter, Shaxton of Saliſbury, Hilſey of Rocheſter, Fox 
of Hereford, Barlow of St. David's. The oppolite fac- 


tion was headed by Lee archbiſhop of York, Stokeftey 


biſhop of London, Tonſtal of Durham, Gardiner of 
Wiachefter, Longland of Lincoln, Sherborne of Chicheſ- 


ter, Nix of Norwich, and Kite of Carliſle. The former 


t Burnet, vol. i. p. 222, 
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C H AP. party, by their oppoſition to the pope, ſeconded the king”s 
w—— ambition and love of power: The latter party, by main- 


| catholics : No mention was made of marriage, extreme 


2536 taining the ancient theological tenets, were more con- 


formable to his ſpeculative principles: And both of them 
had alternately the advantage of gaining on his humour, 
by which he was more governed than by either of theſe 

Tre church in general was averſe to the reformation ; 
and the lower houſe of convocation framed a lift of opi- 
erroneous, and which was a collection of principles, ſome 
held by the ancient Lollards, others by the modern pro- 
teftants, or Goſpellers, as they were ſometimes called. 
Theſe opinions they ſent to the upper houſe to be cen- 
ſured ; but in the preamble of their repreſentation, they 


They ſaid, that they intended not to do or ſpeak any 
» thing which might be unpleaſant to the king, whom | 


<< they acknowledge their ſupreme head, and whoſe com- 


«< mands they were reſolved to obey; renouncing the 


< pope's uſurped authority, with all his laws and inven- 
tions, now extinguiſhed and abolifhed ; and addifting 
<« themſelves to Almighty God and his laws, and unto 
the king and the laws made within this kingdom. 
Tus convocation came at laſt, after ſome debate, to 
decide articles of faith ; and their tenets were of as motley 


2 kind as the aflembly itſelf, or rather as the king's fyſ- 


tem of theology, by which they were reſolved entirely to 


ſquare their principles. They determined the ſtandard of 


faith to conſiſt in the Scriptures and the three creeds, the 
Apoſtolic, Nicene, and Athanaſian; and this article was 
a ſignal victory to the reformers: Auricular confeffion 
and penance were admitted, a doctrine agreeable to the 


u Collier, vol. it. p. 219. 


unction, 
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an don, confirmation, er holy orders, as ſacraments; © 1 g r. 
nd in this emiliicn ths influrnce of the procefians ap >, 
peared : The real preſence was aſſerted, conformably to 2656. 
the ancient doctrĩne: The terms of acceptance were eſta- 
bliſhed to be the merits of Chriſt, and the mercy and 
good pleaſure of God, ſuitably to the new principles, 
| So far the two ſells ſeem to have made a fair partition, 
by alternately ſharing the ſeveral clauſes. In framing the 
| ſubſequent articles, each of them ſeems to have thrown 
in its ingredient. The catholics prevailed in aſſerting, 
that the uſe of images was warranted by Scripture; the 
proteſtants, in warning the people againſt idolatry, and 
the abuſe of theſe ſenſible repreſentations. The ancient 
| faith was adopted in maintaining the expedicnce of pray- 
ing to faints ; the late innovatious ia rejecting the pecu- 
liar patronage of faints to any trade, profeſſion, or courſe 
of action. "The former rites of worſhip, the ufe of holy 
water, and the ceremonies practiſed on Aſh-wedneſday, 
Palm-funday, Good-friday, and other feſtivals, were ſſill 
maintained ; but the new refinements, which made light 
of theſe inſtitutions, were alſo adopted, by the convoca- 
b aging that they had any immediate power of 
conſiſted in promoting pious and devout diſpofitions in 
| the mind, 
- Buy the article, with regard to purgatory, contains 
the moit curious jargon, ambiguity, and heſitation, ari- 
ſing from the mixture of oppoſite tenets. It was to this 
purpoſe ; Since, according to due order of charity, and 
the book of Maccabees, and divers ancient authors, it 
eis a very good and charitable deed to pray for fouls de- 
| © parted; and fince ſuch a practice has been maintained 
in the church from the beginning; all biſhops and 
+ teachers ſhould inftruft the people not to be grieved 
« for the continuance of the fame. But ſince the place 
M 4 « where 
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cn” © where departed fouls are retained, before they reach 
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Pera, as well as the nature of their pains, is left 


3536 © uncertain by Scripture ; all fuch queſtions are to be 
mercy it is meet and con- 
« venient to commend the deceaſed, truſting that he ac- 
_ © cepteth our prayers for them | 
Tus articles, when framed by the convocation, and 
corrected by the king, were ſubſcribed by every member 


ſtructive to royal zuthority. But Henry was able to ſet 
_ regulate and even flop its career : He could fay to it, Thus 


| fo his intereſts and paſſions, but even to his greateit 


« ſubmitted to God, to whoſe 


of that afſembly; while, perhaps, neither there nor 


very doctrines and opinions. For, though there be not 
any contradiction in the tenets abovementioned, it had 


each party; few neuters were to be found; and theſe 


conſiſted only of ſpeculative or whimſical people, of 
whom two perſons could ſcarcely be brought to an agree- 


ment in the ſame dogmas. The proteffants, all of them, 
carried their oppoſition to Rome farther than thoſe arti- 
cles: None of the catholics went fo far: And the king, 


by being able to retain the nation in ſuch a delicate me- 
dium diſpl ayed the utmoſt power of an imperious 1 defpot- 


iim, of which any hiffory furniſhes an example. To 
change the religion of a country, even when ſeconded by 


2 party, is one of the moſt perilous enterpriaes which 


any ſovereign can attempt, and often proves the moſt de- 


far ſhalt thou go, and no farther: And he made every vote 
ef his parliament and convocation ſubſervient, not only 


» Collies, vel. il. g. 222, & ſeg. Fuller. Burnet, vol. i. p. 57g. 
| Caprices ; 


throughout the whole kingdom, could one man be found, 


happened in England, as in all countries where factious 
diviſions have place; a certain creed was embraced by 


— 


and 
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exprices ; nay, to his moſt refined and moſt ſcholaſtic © 
Tus concurrence of theſe two national afſemblies 
ſerved, no doubt, to encreaſe the king's power over the 
people, and raiſed him to an authority more abſolute, 


WW than any prince, in a ſimple monarchy, even by means 


of military force, is ever able to attain. But there are 
certain bounds, beyond moſt flaviſh ſubmiſſion 
cannot be extended. All late i particu- 
larly the diffolution of the ſmaller monaſteries, and the 
imminent danger to which all the reſt were expoſed*, 
had bred diſcontent among the people, and had diſpoſed 
them to revolt. The expelled monks, wandering about 
the country, excited both the piety and compaſſion of 
men; and as the ancient religion took hold of the popu- 
lace by powerful motives, ſuited to vulgar capacity, it 


| was able, now that it was brought into apparent hazard, 
to raiſe the ſtrongeſt zeal in its favour. Diſcontents Dit enses 


had even reached fome of the nobility and gentry, whoſe 
anceſtors had founded the monafteries, and who placed a 
vanity in thoſe inſtitutions, as well as reaped ſome benefit 
from them, by the proviſions which they aſforded them 


for their younger children. The more ſuperſtitious were 


intereſted for the fouls of their forefathers, which, they 
believed, muſt now lie, during many ages, in the tor- 
ments of purgatory, for want of maſſes to relieve them. 
It ſeemed unjuſt to aboliſh pious inflitutions for the faults, 
real or pretended, of individuals. Even the moſt mode- 
rate and reaſonable decmed it ſome what iniquitous, that 
men, who had been invited into a courſe of life by all the 
laws, human and divine, which prevailed in their coun- 
try, ſhould be turned out of their poſſeſſions, and ſo little 
care be taken of their future ſubſiſtence. And when it 


was obſerved, that the rapacity and bribery of the com- 


1 See note EI] it the end of be volume, 


y Strype, vol. 5, 
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en A r. miſſioners and others, employed in viſiting the monaſte. 
mn Fics, intercepted much of the profits refulting from theſe 
72536. eentihations, i trades mark to encerale the * 


* 


content *. 
Zur the people did not break into open ſedition, till 


the complaints of the ſecular clergy concurred with thoſe 


of the regular. As Cromwel's perſon was little accept- 
able to the ecclefiaſtics; the authority which he ener- 
ciſed being fo new, fo abſolute, fo unlimited, infpired 
them with diſguſt and terror. He publiſhed, in the Eing's 
name, without the conſent either of parliament or con- 
vocation, an ordonance, by which he retrenched many of 


liques ; and even ordered the incumbents in the pariſhes 
to ſet apart a conſiderable portion of their revenue for re- 
pairs, and for the ſupport of exhibitioners and the poor of 


| reduced to a grievous ſervitude, inſtilled into the people 


thoſe diſcontents, which they had long harboured in their 
own bons. 
riſing was in Lincolnſhice. It was headed 


Tus firſt 
by Dr. Mackrel, prior of Barlings, who was diſguiſed 


like a mean mechanic, and who bore the name of captain 


Cobler. This tumultuary army amounted to above 
20,000 men ; but, notwithſtanding their number, they 


_ Ghowed little difpolition of proceeding to extremities 


againſt the king, and ſeemed fiill overawed by his autho- 


born raiſed to dignity, of the danger to which the jewels 
and plate of their parochial churches were expoſed : And 
they prayed the king to conſult the nobility of the realm 


2 Burnet, vol. i, p. 223. # Rid. p. 227, Herbert. 
concerning 


eainful to the clergy, fuck as pilgrimages, images, re- 


rity. They acknowledged him to be fupreme head of the 
church of England; but they complained of ſuppreſſing 
the monaſteries, of evil counſellors, of perſons meanly 
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concerning the redreks of theſe grievances". Henry was © n gr 
late diſpoſed to entertain appretienfions of danger, clpe- Coymmn_” 


cially from a low multitude, whom he deſpiſed. He ſent 


of Suffolk ; and he returned them a very ſharp anfwer to 
pulace had conſtrained to take part with them, and who 
kept a ſecret correſpondonce with Suffolk. They in- 


formed him, that reſentment againſt the king's reply was 


and that a milder anfwer would probably ſupprefs the re- 


bellion. Henry had levied a great force at London, with 


which he was preparing to march againſt the rebels; and 


being ſo well ſupported by power, be thought that, 


ithout loſing his dignity, be might now ſhow them 


' ſome greater candefcenſion. He ſent a new proclamation, 


requiring them to return to their obedience, with ſecret 
aſſurances of pardon. This expedient had its effect: 
The populace was diſperſed: Mackrel and fome of their 
leaders fell into the king's hands, and were executed : 
The greater part of the multitude retired peaceably to their 
uſual occupations: A few of the more obſtinate fled to 
raiſed in thoſe parts. | 
Tun northern rebels, as they were more numerous, 
of Lincolaſhire ; becauſe the people were there more ac- 
cuſtomed to arms, and becauſe of their vicinity to the 
Scots, who might make advantage of theſe diſorders. 
One Aſke, a gentleman, had taken the command of 
them, and he poſſeſſed the art of governing the populace. 
Their enterprize they called the Pilgrimage of Grace : 
Some prieſts marched before in the habits of their order, 
carrying crolles in their hands: In their banners was 


Þ Herbert, p. 410. 
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cnaP. woven 2 crucifix, with the repreſentation of a chalice, 


w——— and of the five wounds of Chi“: They wore on their 


#536. 


king's perſon and iſſue, their deſire of purifying the no- 


which he was ſent to oppoſe. His prudent conduct, 


ſleeve an emblem of the five wounds, with the name of 
Jeſus wrought in the middle: They all took an oath, that 
they had entered into the pilgrimage of grace from no 
other motive, than their love to God, their care of the 


bility, of driving baſe-born perſons from about the king, 
of reſtoring the church, and of ſuppreſſing bereſy. Al- 
lured by theſe fair pretences, about 40,000 men from the 
counties of York, Durham, Lancaſter, and thoſe north- 
ern provinces, flocked to their ftandard ; and their zeal, 


henfions. 


Tus earl of Shrewſbury, moved by his regard for the 


king's ſervice, raiſed forces, though at firſt without any 
commiſſion, in order to oppoſe the rebels. The earl of 
Cumberland repulſed them from his caſtle of Skipton : 
Sir Ralph Evers defended Scarborow - caſtle againft them: 
Courtney, marquis of Exeter, the king's couſin- german, 
obeyed orders from court, and levied troops. The earls 
of Huntingdon, Derby, and Rutland, imitated his ex- 
ample. The rebels, however, prevailed in taking both 
Hull and York : They had hid fiege to Pomfret-caftle, 
into which the archbiſhop of York and lord Darcy had 
thrown themſelves. It was foon furrendered to them; 
and the prelate and nobleman, who ſecretly wiſhed fuc- 
ceſs to the inſurrectĩon, ſeemed to yield to the force im- 
3 nondradare 199 


Tus duke of Norfolk was appointed general of the 


king's forces againſt the northern rebels ; and as he headed 


the party at court which ſupported the ancient religion, 


he was alſo ſuſpected of bearing fome favour to the cauſc 


ben vol. i. p. 992. 2 B. ker, p. 258. 
: however, 


no leſs than their numbers, inſpired the court with appre- | 
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however, ſeems to acquit him of this imputation. He CRAP. 
encamped near Doncaſter, together with the earl of 
Shrewſbury ; and as his army was fmall, ſcarcely exceed- 1336. 
ing five thouſand men, he made choice of a poſt where | 
he had a river in front, the ford of which he purpoſed to 

defend againſt the rebels. They had intended to attack 
him in the morning; but, during the night, there fell 
ſuch violent rains as rendered the river utterly impaſfable ; 
and Norfolk wiſely laid hold of the opportunity to enter 
into treaty with them. In order to open the door for ne- 
 gociation, he ſent them a herald; whom Aſke, their 
leader, received with great ceremony ; he himſelf fitting 
in a chair of tate, with the archbiſhop of York on one 
hand, and lord Darcy on the other. It was agreed, that 
two gentlemen ſhould be diſpatched to the king with pro- 
poſals from the rebels; and Henry purpoſely delayed giving 
an anſwer, and allured them with hopes of entire fatisfac- 
them to diſperſe themſelves. Being informed that his © 
artifice had, in a great meaſure, ſucceeded, he required | 
them inftantly to lay down their arms, and ſubmit to 
mercy; promiſing a pardon to all except fix whom he 
named, and four whom he reſerved to himfclf the power 
of naming. But though the greater part of the rebels = 
had gone home for want of ſubſiſtence, they had entered | 
into the moſt folemn engagements to return to their Y 
| Randards, in caſe the king's anſwer ſhould not prove ſa .. 1 
tisſactory. Norfolk, therefore, foon found himſelf in Y 
the ſame difficulty as before ; and he opened again a ne- 
gociation with the leaders of the multitude. He 
them to ſend three hundred perſons to Doncaſter, with 
propoſals for an accommodation ; and he hoped, by in- 
trigue and ſeparate intereſts, to throw diflention among 
io great a number. Aſkce himſelf had intended to be one 
of the deputics, and he required a hoſtage for his fecurity : 
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© 8 4 F: But the king, when cantulded, replied; that he knew no 
Loney gentleman or other whom he eſteemed fo line as to put 

»53% him in pledge for fuch a villain. The demands of the 
rebels were ſo exorbitant, that Norfolk rejected them; 
and they prepared again to decide the conteſt by arms. 
They were as formidable as ever, both by their numbers 


and fpiritz and, notwithſtanding the ſmall river which 
lay between them and the royal army, Norfolk had great 


ſuited 288 a monarch. He told 
them, that they ought no more to pretend giving a judg- 
ment with regard to government, than a blind man with 
regard to colours: And we, he added, with our 


«< whole council, think it right firange that ye, who be 


* but brutes and inexpert folk, do take upon you to ap- 
* point us, who be meet or not for our council.” 


As this pacification was not likely to be of long conti- 
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bels beſieged Carlifle with S000 men. Peing repulſed by C AA F. 
that city, they were encountered in their retreat by Nor- ., 
tolk, who put them to flight ; and having made priſoners 2537. 
of all their officers, except Muſgrave, who eſcaped, he 
inſtantly put them to death by martial law, to the number 
of ſeventy perſons. An attempt, made by Sir Francis 
Bigot and Halam, to ſurpriae Hull, met with no better 
ſucceſs ; and ſeveral other rifings were ſuppreſſed by the 
vigilance of Norfolk. The king, enraged by theſe mul- 
tiplied revolts, was determined not to adhere to the ge- 
neral pardon which he had granted; and, from a move- 
ment of his uſual violence, he made the innocent ſuffer 
| for the guilty. Norfolk, by command from his maſter, 
ſpread the royal banner, and, wherever he thought pro- 
per, executed martial law in the puniſhment of offenders. 
 Belides Aste, leader of the firſt infurreftion, Sir Robert 
Conſtable, Sir John Bulmer, Sir Thomas Piercy, Sir 
Stephen Hamilton, Nicholas Tempeſt, William Lumley, 
and many others, were thrown into priſon ; and moſt of 
them were condemned and executed. Lord was . 
found guilty as an accomplice in the inſurrectĩon of Lin- 
colnſkire, and was executed at Lincoln. Lord Darcy, 
though he pleaded compulſion, and appealed, for his juſ- 
tification, to a long life ſpent in the ſervice of the crown, 
was beheaded on Tower-hill. Before his execution, he 
IIS ag holy emanate ated; 
comineed of ir Glelity, or afraid to effend cnc of fork 43 
extenſive power and great capacity, rejected the inform- 4 
| he publiſhed ancw a general pardon, to which he faith- 
fully adhered* ; and he erected, by patent, a court of juſtice 
| at York, for deciding law-ſuits in the northern counties: 
A demand which had been made by the rebels. 


_ © Herbert, 2. 4ab, 
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Irre Vet was not bis 
happineſs without allay: The queen died two days after*. 

— But a fon had fo long been ardently wiſhed for by Henry, 
death of and was now become fo neceſſary, in order to prevent 
wes Fee. utes with regard to the ſucceſſion, afier the acts de- 
claring the two princeſſes illegitimate, that the king's 
aflition was drowned in his joy, and be expreſſed great 
| old, was created prince of Wales, duke of Corawal, and 
_ enl of Cheſter. Sir Edward Seymour, the queen's bro- 

. ther, formerly made Lord Beauchamp, was raiſed to the 
. d'2nity of earl of Hertford. Sir William Fitz- Williams, 
high admiral, was created earl of Southampton; Sir 

Wimam Paulet, Lord St. John; Sis John Ruſſel, Lord 


2558. Tur ſuppreſſion of the rebellion, and the birth of a ſon, 
as they conſumed Heury's authority at home, enerraſed 
alhance be courted by all parties. He maintained, how- 
ever, a neutrality in the wars, which were carried on 
with various ſucceſs, and without any decifive event, be- 
tween Charles and Francis; and though inclined more to 
favour the latter, he determined not to incur, without 
neceſſity, either hazard or expence on his account. A 
truce, concluded about this time between theſe potentates, 
and afterwards prolonged for ten years, freed him from 
o cnnicty on accavut of Bs ay, and 10-GEEnCS Ge 
tranquillity of Europe. 
Hexan continued deſirous of cementing a union with 
the German proteſtants ; and, for that purpoſe, he ſent 
Cbriſtopher Mount to a congrefs which they held at Brunſ- 


* Suppe, val. K. 5. 3. 


. 
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wick ; 
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wick z but that miniſter made no great progreſs in his 


the articles in their confeffion which Henry diſliked ; and 
they ſent new ambaſſadots to him, who had orders both 
to negucĩate and to difpute. They endeavoured to con- 


vince the king, that he was guilty of a miſtake, in ad- 
miniſtering the euchariſt in one kind only, in allowing 


e 
Henry would by no means acknowledge any error 
S NR 
pretend to preſcribe rules to ſo great a monarch and theo- 
logian. He found arguments and ſyllogiſms enow to de- 
fend his cauſe ; and he diſmiſſed the ambaſſador without 
coming to any concluſion. Jealous alſo leſt his own ſub- 


jets ſhould become ſuch theologians as to queſtion his 
tenets, he uſed great precaution in publiſhing that tranſ- 


lation of the ſcripture which was finiſhed this year. He 
would only allow. a copy of it to be depoſited in fome 
pariſh churches, where it was fixed by a chain : And he 
took care to inform the people by proclamation, © "That 


1 


13. 


* this indulgence was not the effect of his duty, but of 


* his goodneſs and his liberality to them; who therefore 
% ſhould uſe it moderately, for the encreaſe of virtue, not 
« of ſtrife : And he ordered that no man ſhould read the 
* Bible aloud, fo as to diſturb the prieſt while he fang 
* maſs, nor preſume to expound doubtful places, with- 
* out advice from the learned. In this meaſure, as in 
. 
the proteſtants. 

Thank wis cody ene prediciier in which Henry was 


quite decifive ; becauſe he was there impelled by his avarice, 


or, more properly ſpeaking, his rapacity, the conſequence 
of his profuſion : This meafure was the entire deſtruction 


of the- menaſteries. The prefent opportunity feemed fa- 


f Collier, vol. ii. p. 145- From the Corr. Lib. 3 5. fol. 277. 
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CHAP; 
negociation. The princes wiſhed to know what were 
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ner, juſtly merited, it was thought, that their houſes 


thority ; and as fome of the abbors were faſpetied of 
having encouraged the infurrection, and of correſponding 
with the rebels, the king's reſentment was farther invited 
by that motive. A new viſitation was appointed of all 
the monaſterics in England; and a pretence only being 
wanted for their ſuppreflion, it was eaſy for a prinee, poſ- 


ſeſſed of ſuch unlimited power, and feconding the preſent | 


humour of a great part of the nation, to find or feign 
one. The abbots and monks knew the danger to which 
they were expoſed; and having learned, by the example of 
king's will, they were moſt of them induced, in enpecta- 
tion of better treatment, to make a voluntary reſignation 
of their houſes. Where promiles failed of eſſect, menaces, 
and even extreme violence, were employed; and as ſeveral 
of the abbots, fince the breach with Rome, had been 
umed by the court, with a view to this event, the king”: 
intentions were the more eakly effected. Some alfo, 


| having ſecretly embraced the doctrine of the reformation, 


were glad to be freed from their vows ; and on the whole, 


the deſizn was conducted with fuch ſucceſs, that, in lets 


than two years, the king had got poſſe on of all the mo- 
naltic revenucꝭ. 

I ſeveral places, particularly in the county of Oxford, 
great iutereſt was made to preſerve ſome convents of wo- 
men, who, as they lived in the moſt irreproachable man- 


ſhould be faved from the general deflirudtion®. There 
appeared alſo great difference between the caſe of nuns 
aud that of friars ; and the one inflitution might be laud- 


able, while the other was expoſed to much blame. The 


> Ruraet, vol. i. po 328. 


males of all ranks, if endowed with induſtry, might be 
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of ſervice to the public ; and none of them could want © K 2 F. 
ſuited to his ſtation and capacity. But a 
woman of family, who failed of a ſettlement in the mar- »535. 
ried fate, an accident to which ſuch perſons were more 
liable than women of lower ſtation, had really no rank 
which ſ properly filled; and a convent was a retreat 
both honourable and agreeable, from the inutility, and 
was determined to aboliſh monafteries of every denomi- 
nation ; and probably thought, that theſe ancient eſta- 
blihments would be the fooner forgotten, if no remains 


of them, of any kind, were allowed to ſubliſt in the king - 
dom. 


Tai better to reconcile the people to this great inno- 
ration, flories were propagated of the deteſtable lives of 
the friars in many of the convents ; and great care was 
taken to defame thoſe whom the court had determined to 
had fo long been the object of the people's veneration, were 
expoſed to their ridicule ; and the religious ſpirit, now 
leſs bent on exterior obſervances and ſenſible objects, was 
encouraged in this new direction. It is needleſs to be 
kroli in an enumeration of particulars : Proteſtant hiſ- 
torians mention, on this occaſion, with great triumph, the 
-repoltories of convents ; the parings of St. Ed- 
toes ; ſome of the coals that roaſted St. Laurence; 
the girdle of the Virgin ſhewn in eleven ſeveral places; 
| two or three heads of St. Urſula ; the felt of St. Thomas 
of infallible cure tor the bead-ach ; part of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury's ſhirt, much reverenced by 
dig-bellied women ; ſome reliques, an excellent preventive 
. againſt rain; others, a remedy to weeds in corn. But 
' ſuch fooleries, as they are to be found in all ages and na- 
tions, and even took place during the moſt refined periods 
— uw c 
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CHAP. Tun were alſo diſcovered, or faid to be diſcovered, 
in the monaſteries, ſome impoſtures of a more artificial na- 

1533 ture. At Hales, in the county of Glouceſter, there bad 
been ſhown, during feveral ages, the blood of Chriſt 
brought from Jeruſalem ; and it is eaſy to imagine the ve- 


neration with which fuch a relique was regarded. A 
relique ; the facred blood was not viſible to any one in 
| mortal fin, even when fet before him; and vill he bad 
N would not deign to diſcover itſelf to him. At the diſfo. 
lution of the monaſtery, the whole coatrivance was de- 

tected. Two of the monks, who were let into the ſecret, 

had taken the blood of a duck, which they renewed every 

week: "They put it in a phial, one fide of which 


1 Herbert, p. 435% 422. Stowe, f. 575- i 
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vered with a thin plate of filver, hal been pawned by a C3 4P. 
convent for 2 debt of forty pounds 3 but as the king's "> 


— 


y in devotion towards him had quite effaced in that place the | 

_ adoration of the Deity ; nay, even that of the Virgin. 

the At God's altar, for inſtance, there were offered in one 

ſer, year three pounds two ſhillings and fix pence; at the 

the Virgin's, ſixty- three pounds five ſhillings and fix pence; 

* = i. PA, i inked an} hee rebate 
in 
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commiſſioners refuſed to pay the debt, people made them- 
ſelves merry with the poor creditor, on account of his 
3 | 

Bur of all the inſtruments of ancient ſuperſtition, no 


| one was ſo zealouſly deſtroyed as the ſhrine of Thomas a 


Becket, commonly called St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
This faint owed his canonization to the zealous defence 
which he had made for clerical privileges ; and on that ac- 


count alſo, the monks had extremely encouraged the 


devotion of pilgrimages towards his tomb; and numberleſs 
wrought in favour of his devout votaries. They raiſed 
his body once a year ; and the day on which this cere- 
tranſlation, was a general holiday: Every fiftieth year 
there was celebrated a jubilee to his honour, which laſted 
fifteen days : Plenary indulgences were then granted to 
all that viſited his tomb; and 2 hundred thouſand pil- 
grims have been regiſtered at a time in Canterbury. The 


twelve ſhillings and three pence. But next year, the dif. 


* proportion was ſtill greater: There was not a penny of- 
* ſered at God's altar; the Virgin's gained only four pounds 
lt *, one ſhilling and eight pence ; but St. Thomas had got, 
| for for his ſhare, nine hundred and fifty-four pounds fix thil- 
CO- 


lings and three pence . Lewis VII. of France had made 


n this miraculous tomb, and had beſtowed 


1538. 


C H A P. on the ſhrine a jewel, eſteemed the richeſt in Chriftendom, | 
_ It is evident, how obnoxious to Henry a faint of this 
1538. character muſt appear, and how contrary to all 


dered his name to be ſtruck out of the calendar; the of- 
fice for his feſtival to be expunged from all breviaries ; 


| Ninety colleges were demoliſhed in ſeveral counties; two 


| been rated at four millions a year; fo that the revenues of 
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rr. 
He not only pillaged the rich ſhrine, dedicated to St. 
Thomas: He made the faint himſelf be cited to appear in 
court, and be tried and condemned as a traitor : He or- 


his bones to be burned, and the aſhes to be thrown 
in the air. 

On the whole, the king, at different times, ſuppreſſed 
6x undead and forty-Gre manalleries: Of which eweaty- 
eight had abbots, that enjoyed a feat in parkament. 


thouſand three hundred and feventy-four chantries and 


free chapels : A hundred and ten hoſpitals. The whole 
revenue of theſe eſtabliſhments amounted to one hundred 


and fixty-one thouſand one hundred pounds. It is 


worky of obſeryation, that all the lads and pulleGous 
and revenue of England had, a little before this period, 


the monks, even comprehending the leſſer monaſteries, 
did not exceed the twentieth part of the national income : 


A ſum vaſtly inferior to what is commonly apprehended. 


The lands belonging to the convents were uſually let at 


very low rent; and the farmers, who regarded themſelves 
as 2 ſpecies of proprietors, took always care to renew 
_ their leaſes before they expired ®. 


GazaT murmurs were every where excited on account 
of theſe violences; and men much queſtioned, whether 
priors and monks, who were only truſtees or tenants for 


® Lord Herdert, Camden, Spend. Þ Sex nots [TJatthe 
the 
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life, could, by any deed, however voluntary, transfer io 
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 gcconcile the people to ſuch mighty innovations, they were 
told, that the king would never thenceforth have occa- 2538 
fon to levy taxes, but would be able, from the abbey lands 

alone, to bear, during war as well as peace, the whole 
charges of government *. While ſuch topics were em- 

ployed to appeaſe the populace, Henry took an effeQtual 

method of interefling the nobility and gentry in the ſuc - 

ces of his es?: He either made a giſt of the re- 

venues of convents to his favourites and courtiers, or fold 

them at low prices, or exchanged them fer other lands 
on very difadvantageous terms. He was fo profuſe in 
theſe iberalities, that he is faid to have given a woman 
the whole revenue of a convent, as a reward for making a 
erer He alſo 
ſettled penſions on the abbots and priors, proportioned 
to their former revenues or to their merits; and gave each 
monk a yearly penſion of eight marks: He erected fix 
new biſhoprics, Weſtminſter, Oxford, Peterborow, Briſ- 
tol, Cheſter, and Glouceſter; of which five ſubſiſt at this 
day: And by all theſe means of expence and diffipation, 
the profit, which the king reaped by the feizure of church 
lands, fell much ſhort of vulgar opinion. As the ruin of 
convents had been forefeen ſome years before it happened, 
the monks had taken care to ſecrete moſt of their ſtock, 
furniture, and plate; fo that the ſpoils of the great mo- 
r 
thoſe of the leſſer. 

ane te hats pullfhd dy heme, s 

gular clergy enjoyed a conſiderable part of the benefices 
of England, and of the tythes annexed to them; and 
' theſe were alſo at this time trapsſerred to the crown, am 
by that means paſſed into the hands of laymen: An abuſe 
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1 which many zealous churchmen regarded as. the moſt 
Ww——— criminal facrilege. The monks were formerly much at 
2538. their eaſe in England, and enjoyed revenues which en- 


ceeded the regular and ſtated expence of the houſe. We 
read of the abbey of Chertſey in Surrey, which poſſeſſed 
744 pounds a year, though it contained only fourteen 
monks: That of Furneſe, in the county of Lincoln, was 
valued at geo pounds a year, and contained about thirty”. 


In order to dilipate their revenues, and ſypport popula- 


rity, the monks lived in a hoſpitable manner ; and, be- 
velling from conyent to convent, and were entirely ſub- 


ſiſted at the tables of the friars. By this hoſpitality, as 
much as by their own ĩnactiyity, did the convents prove | 
. nurſeries of idleneſs ; but the king, not to give offence 


by too ſudden an innovation, bound the new proprietors 
of abbey lands to fupport the ancient hoſpitality. But 


_ this engagement was fulfilled in very few places, and for 


a very ſhort time. 


Rome; and how much the ecclefiaftics of that court, who 


been paſled againſt that monarch ; and in a public man- 
ner he delivered over his foul to the devil, and his domi- 
nions to the firſt invader. Libels were diſperſed, in 


which he was anew compared to the moſt ſurjous perſe- 


to their fide: He had declared war with the dead, whom 
the pagans themſelves reſpected; was at * 
dee, wok. . p. 237. 
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r 
intelligence of all theſe acts of violence was received at 


kad fo long kept the world in ſubjection by high ſounding 
epithets, and by holy execrations, would now vent their 
rhetoric againſt the character and conduct of Henry. The 
pope was at laſt incited to publiſh the bull, which had 
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66 ena r. 
the whole hoſt of frints and angels. Above all, he was ">, 
often reproached with his reſemblance to the emperor -. 3538. 
Julian, whom, it was faid, he imitated in his apoſtacy 
| and learning, though he fell ſhort of him in morals, 
Henry could diftinguiſh, in ſome of theſe libels, the ſtile 
and animoſity of his kinfman, Pole; and he was thence 
incited to vent his rage, by every poſſible expedient, on 
that famous cardinal. 
Den 
ſcended from the royal family, being fourth fon of the 
counteſs of Saliſbury, daughter of the duke of Clarence, 
He gave, in early youth, indications of that fine ge- 
whole life, he was fo much diſtinguiſhed ; and Henry, 
having conceived great friendſhip for him, intended to 
raiſe him to the higheſt eccleſiaſtical dignities ; and, as a 
pledge of future favours, he conferred on him the deanry 
of Exeter*, the better to ſupport him in his education. 
Pole was carrying on his ſtudies in the uni of Paris 
at the time when the king ſolicited the fuffrages of that 
learned body in favour of his divorce ; but, though ap- 
plied to by the Engliſh agent, he declined taking any part 
in the affair, Henry bore this neglect with more temper 
than was natural to him; and he appeared unwilling, on 
that account, to renounce all friendſhip with a perſon 
| whoſe virtues and talents, he hoped, would prove uſeful, 
as well as ornamental, to his court and kingdom. He al- 
lowed him ſtill to poſſeſs his deanry, and gave him per- 
miſſion to finiſh his ſtudies at Padua: He even paid him 
ſome court, in order to bring him into his meaſures ; and 
wrote to him, while in that univerſity, deſiring him to give 
nan br node wg ra 
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© #1 4 P. won ronrafted ah intimate friendfhip with all perſons 
8 eminent for dignity or merit in Italy, Sadalet, Bemo, nd 


Siber yevivers of true tate and hing; de was 

moved by theſe dunnections, as well as by religious zeal, 
to forget, in ſome teſpect, the duty which he owed to 
Henry, his betiefaftor and his fovereign. He replied, 
by writing a treatiſe of n winity of the church, in which 
to revenge on him the injury done to the Imperial family, 


England, in order to explain certain paſſages in his book, 


which be found ſomewhat obſcure and difficult. Pole 


was on his guard againſt this infidious invitation ; and was 


determined to remain in Italy, where he was upiverſally 


 kiloved. 


Tas pope and emperor thought themiclves obliged to | 


provide for a man of Pole's eminence and dignity, who, 
in ſupport of their cauſe, had facrificed all his pretenſions 


to fortune in his own country. He was created a cardi- 


nal; and though he took not higher orders than thoſe of 
2 deacon, he was ſent legate into Flanders about the year 


1536*, Heary was ſenfible, that Pole's chief intention = 


in chufing that employment was to foment the mutinous 
diſpoſition of the Englith catholics; and he therefore re- 
monſtrated in fo yigorous a manner with the queen of 
Hungary, regent of the Low Countries, that ſhe diſmiſſed 
the legate, without allowing him to exerciſe his ſunctions. 
The enmity which he bore to Pole was now as open 
as it was violent; and the cardinal, on his part, kept no 
farther measures in his intrigues againſt Henry. He is 
_ even ſuſpected of having aſpired to the crown, by means 


t Herbert. 


of 


yond meaſure at this outrage, diſſemdled his reſentment, 
and he ſent a meſſage to Pole, Jdefiring him to return to 


ritter: 


_—_ 
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of a marriage with the lady Mary ; and the king we nF. 
every day more alarmed by informations which be re- ____» 
ceived, of the correſpondence maintained in England by 25. 
that fugitive. Courtney, marquis of Exeter, had entered 
into a conſpiracy with him ; Sir Edward Nevil, brother 
to the lord Abergayenny ; Sir Nicholas Carew, maſter of 
horſe, and knight of the garter z Henry de Ia Pole, lord 
Montacute ; and Six Geoffrey de la Pole, brothers to the 
convicted, before lord Audley, who preſided in the trial 
as high fieward; They were all executed, except Sig 
Geoffrey de In Pole, who was pardoned; and he owed 
this grace to his having firſt carried to the king ſecret in- 
telligence of the conſpiracy. We know little concerning 
the juſtice or iniquity of the ſentence pronounced againſt 
theſe men: We only know, that the condemnation of a 
man who was at that time proſecuted by the court, 
forms no preſumption of his guilt ; though, as no hiſto- 
rian of credit mentions, in the preſent caſe, any com- 
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Diſputation with Lambert — A * 
Law of the fix articles — Praclamations made 
equal ta laws —— Settlement of the ſucceſian —— 
_ King's projetts of marriage— He marries une 
of Cleves—— He diflikes ber—— parliament 
—_ Fall of Cromwel-— H execution -— King's 
with Catherine Howard State of affairs in 
Scotland Diſcovery of the queen's diſſolute life 


HE rough hand of Henry ſeemed well adapted for 
” rending afunder thoſe bands by which the an- 
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while queen Jane fred, who favoured the reformers, he _ A 
had, by means of her infinuation and addreſs, been fuc- 2534. _ 
ceſsful in bis endeavours. After her death, Gardiner, 

who was returned from his embaſly to France, kept the 


king more in fuſpence ; and, by feigning an unlimited 


ſubmiſſion to his will, was frequently able to guide him 


to his own purpoſes. Fox, biſhop of Hereford, had ſup- 


| ported Cranmer in his ſchemes for a more thorough re- 


formation ; but his death had made way for the promo- 
tion of Bonner, who, thgugh he had hitherto feemed a 
furious enemy to the court of Rome, was determined to 
facrifice every thing to preſent intereſt, and had joined 
the confederacy of Gardiner, and the partizans of the 
old religion. Gardiner himſelf, it was believed, had 
with the emperor ; and, in concert with theſe powers, 
he endeavoured to preſerve, as much as poſſible, the an- 
cient faith and worſhip. 


iar was fo much governed by paſſion, that no- 


apainſt Rome, but fome other paſſion which ſtopped his 


career, and raiſed him new objects of animoſity. Though 
he had gradually, fince the commencement of his ſeruples 


with regard to his firſt marriage, been changing the tenets 


of that theological ſyſtem in which he had been educated, 
he was no leſs poſitive and dogmatical in the few articles 
which remained to him, than if the whole fabric had con- 
tinued entire and unſhaken. And though he ſtood alone 
in his opinion, the flattery of courticrs had ſo enflamed his 
tyrannical arrogance, that he thought himſelf entitli d to 
faith of the whole nation. The point on which he chielly 
reſted his orthodoxy happened to be the real preſence ; 
that very doctrine in which, among the numberletfs victo- 
ries of ſuperſtition over common ſenſe, her triumph is the 
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1 4 F. moſt fgnal and egregious. All departure from d- 
— — — — 
de thought, would be mort bete ier him, than, 
while be broke off all connexions with the Roman pon- 
r —= Turns was ons Lambert”, a ſchoot-maiter in Lon- 
, who had been queſtioned and confited for unfound 
opinions by archbiſhop Warham; but, upon the death 
of that prelate, and the change of counſels at court, 


his tenets ; and having heart Dr. Taylot, afterwards 
biſhop of Lincoln, defend in a fermon the corporal pre- 
under ten ſeveral heads. Taylor communicated the 
paper to Dr. Barnes, who happened to be a Lutheran, 


and wine remained in the facrament, yet the real body 


and blood of Chriſt were there alſo, and were, in a cer- | 


tain myſterious manner, incorporated with the mat = 
no leſs expoſed to the flake than Lambert; yet ſuch was 


the perſecuting rage which prevailed, that he determined | 


in their common departure from the ancient faith, he 
had dared to go one flep farthes than himifelf. He en- 


on theſe points, were obliged to conform themſelves to 


the ſtandard of orthodoxy eſtabliſhed by Henry, When | 


Lambert was cited before theſe prelates, they endeavoured 


® Fox, vol. ii. p. 396. | 


den, 


* 
7 


he had been releaſed. Not Siet with the danger | 


and who maintained, that though the fubſtance of bread = 


gaged Taylor to accuſe Lambert before Cranmer ard 
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jects; — for init 


he determined to m 


2 Fun, vol. ii, p. 426. 


2 


W the puriey of the catholic faird, and to puniſh wich the 


cn WM watt fovericy all departure from it: And that be had 


one muſt approve of; yet was 


ned, grave an audience, of convincing Lambert of his errors; 


but 


den, 


y 


62 but if he fill continued obſtinate is Gn, be „ 


—_ | 


aid to Tonftal : Six biſhops more appeared fucceffively in 
the field after Stokefley : And the diſputation, if it de- 
ſerves the name, was prolonged for five hours; till Lam- 
was at laſt reduced to filence. The king, then returning 
to the charge, aſked him whether he were convinced? | 
and he propoſed, as a concluding argument, this intereſt 


Majeſty's clemency : The king told him, that he would 
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Camps pet the moſt condign puniſhment. 

Arrzn this preamble, which was not very encou- 
raging, the king aſked Lambert, with a ſtern countenance, 
what his opinion was of Chriſt's corporal preſence in the 


facrament of the altar; and when Lambert began his ; 


reply with ſome compliment to his majeſty, he rejected 
the praiſe with diſdain and indignation. He afterwards 


and the ſchoolmen : The audience applauded the force 


of his reaſoning, and the extent of his erudition : Cran- 


mer ſeconded his proofs by ſome new topics: Gardiner 
entered the lifts as a ſupport to Cranmer : Tonſtal took 
up the argument after Gardiner: Stokefley brought freſh 


ing queſtion, Whether he were reſolved to live or to die? 


Lambert, who poſſeſſed that courage which confifts in 


obſtinacy, replied, that he caſt himfelf wholly on his 
be no protector of heretics; and, therefore, if that were 


his final anſwer, he muſt expect to be committed to the 


flames. Cromwel, as vicegerent, pronounced the ſen- 
tence againſt him 

Lanny, whoſe vanity had probably incited kin 
the more to perſevere on account of the greatneſs of this 


public appearance, was not daunted by the terrors of | 
_ the puniſhment to which he was condemned. His exe- 


cutioners wok care to make u of a man who 


7 Goedwin's Annals, © © See note [K-] at the end of the volume. 
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was burned at a flow fire; his legs. and thighs were con- 
ſumed to the e and when there appeared no end of 2538 
ployed in this friendly office, he cried aloud ſeveral times, 
e 

in his mouth when be expired *. 
Seats fre doye beſrer: this exccution, 
baptiſts, three men and a woman, had faggots tied to their 
backs at Paul's Croſs, and were burned in that manner. 
— deen 

vere burned in . 


Ir was the unhappy fate of the Englith, during 88 
this age, that, when they laboured under any grievance, 
they had not the fatisfatian of expecting redreſs from 
parliament: On the contrary, they had reaſon to dread 
each meeting of that aſſembly, and were then ſure of having 
tyranny converted into law, and aggravated, perhaps, 
with ſome ciecumflance, which the arbitrary prince and % 
his miniſters had not hitherto deviſed, or did not think 
proper, of themſelves, to carry into execution. This ab- 
jet kervility nover appeared mare conſficucully than in 2 A peric- 
new parliament, which the king now aflembled, and which, zie april, 
if he had been fo pleaſed, might have been the laſt that ever 
fat in England. But he. found them too uſeful infiru- 
ments of dominian, ever to entertain thoughts of giving 
them a total excluſion. 
Tus chancellor opened the parliament by informing 
the houſe of lords, that it was his majeſty's earneſt de- 
fire to extirpate from his kingdom all diverſity of opinion 
in matters of religion ; and as this undertaking was, he 
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w-— ine for among themes, who might draw up 


Cromwel, now created 2 peer, the atchbiſhops of Can- - 
_ terbury and York; the biſhops of Durham, Carlifle, Wor- 


ceſter, Bath and Wells, Bangor, and Ely. The houſe 
might have ſeen what a bopeful taſk they had undertaken: 
This ſmall committee itſelf was agitated with ſuch diver- 


fity of opinion, that it could come to no concluſion. 


The duke of Norfolk then moved in the houſe, that, 


fince there were no hopes of having a report from the 


committee, the articles of faith, intended to be eftablich- 
ed, ſhould be reduced to fix; and a new committee be 


appointed to draw an act with regard to them. As this 


peer was underſtood to ſpeak the ſenſe of the king, his 


1 of che He this law, the dofrine of the teal preſence was eſta- 
bed, the communion in one kind, the perpetual obli- 
gation of vows of chaſtity, the utility of private maſſes, 
_ the celibacy of the clergy, and the neceffity of auricular 
_ confeſſion. The denial of the firlt article, with regard 
to the real preſence, ſubjefted the perſon to death by fire, 
wot dept tle $4 bs ip 


ener. owned, important and arduous, he defired them to chaſe | 
753% certain articles of faith, and communicate them afterwards 
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ment. Their commerce with women was, on the firſt © HA f. 
offence, forfeiture and impriſonment ; on the ſecond, death. =, 
The abGaining from confeion, and from receiving the *53% 
Mo and oy tram ps or ge ogg 
fine and to impriſonment during the king's pleaſure ; and 
if the criminal perſevered after conviction, he was puniſh- 
able by death and forfeieure, as in caſes of ſelonuy. Com- 
miſſioners were to be appointed by the king, for enquiring 
into theſe herefies and irregular practices; and the crimi- 
Tor Ling, is frag th 5 
this law, laid his 
hand on both parties; and even the catholics had reaſon 
to complain, that the friars and nuns, though diſmiſſed 
their convent, ſhould be capriciouſly reſtrained to the 
practice of celibacy*: But as the proteſtants were chiefly 
expoſed to the ſeverity of the ftatute, the miſery of ad- 
| verfaries, according to the uſual maxims of party, was re- 
garded by the adherents to the ancient religion, as their 
to oppoſe this bill in the houſe ; and though the king 
defired him to abſent himſelf, he could not be prevailed = 
on to give this proof of compliance*. Henry was ac- 
cuſtomed to Cranmer's freedom and fincerity ; and being 
convinced of the general reQitude of his intentions, gave 
him an unuſual indulgence in this particular, and never 
allowed even a whiſper againſt him. That prelate, how- 
| ever, was now obliged, in obedience to the ſtatute, to 
diſmiſs his wife, the niece of Oftander, a famous divine 
of Nuremberg; and Henry, fatisfied with this proof of 
— — — 
Latimer and Shaxton threw up their biſhoprics on account 
of the law, and were committed to priſon. 3 
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were only declaratory, and were intended to explain the 
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matter worſe, if poſſible, they framed this law, as if it | 


natural extent of royal authogity. The preamble con- 


III zt 


under whatever pains and penalties he ſhould think pro- 
per: And theſe proclamations were to have the force of | 


off 

perpetual hws*. | | | 
War proves either 2 ſtupid or a wilful blindneſs in obay 
ſtatute, to maintain ſome limitations in the government; — 
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, privileges, franchiſes ; nor yet infringe any com- en r. 


| Courp any aft be more oppokite to the ſpirit of liberty 
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LL or that they would not by law be ſubjected to ſuch ſevere 
— Arne He re- 
n folved, therefore, to proceed in a more ans and 
more tyrannical manner ; and, for that purpoſe, he ſent 
Cromwel, who was but too obſequious to his will, to aſk 

the judges whether the parliament could attaint a per- 


WES: trial, or citing him to appear before them*? "The judges 
i replied, that it was a dangerous queſtion, and that the 
high court of parliament ought to give the example to in- 


+ thought that the parliament never would. Being preſſed 
to give 2 more explicit anſwer, they replied, that, if a 
perſon were attainted in that manner, the attainder could 
never afterwards be brought in queſtion, but muſt remain 
good in law. Henry learned by this deciſion, that fuch 
a method of proceeding, though direftly contrary to all 


the five wounds of Gi the ſymbol choſen by the 
northern rebels; and this banner, he affirmed, was found 
in the counteſs's houſe * No other. proof ſeems to have 
been produced, in order to aſcertain her guilt : The par- 


liament, without farther enquiry, paſſed a bill of attainder 


againſt her; and they involved in the fame bill, without 
any better proof, as far as appears, Gertrude marchianeſs 
of Exeter, Sir Adrian Forteſcue, and Sir Thomas Ding- 
ley. Theſe two gentlemen were executed : The mar- 


chioneſs was + — | 


dels receives . 


enen ——.— 


fon who was forth-coming, without giving him any 


ferior courts, of proceeding according to juſtice : No in- 
ferior court could act in that arbitrary manner, and they 


the principles of equity, was yet pradticable ; and this 
being all he was anxious to know, he reſolved to employ 
it againſt the counteſs of Saliſbury. Cromwel ſhowed to 
the houſe of peers a- banner, on which were embroidered 


_— 
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Tus only beneficial a&, paſſed this felon, was that-© n 2 #- 


by which the parkament confirmed the furrender of the 


monaſteries ; - yet even this ad contains much falſe.0 253% - 


 falved to make all fure by his uſual expedient, an aft of 
parliament. In the preamble to this 28, the parliament 
alerts, that all the farrenders made by the abbots had 
| been; © without conſtraint, of their own accord, and 
« according to duc coirſe of common law,” And in 
and fecure the property of the abbey lands to the king 
and his ſucceſſors for ever®. It is remarkable, that 
all che mitred abboes fill fat in the houle of peers; 
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by ks friendſhip for Franci, rather ws tink of a French ©1761 P. 
pueville;” daughter of the duke of Guile, 2 prince of the 1539- 
houſe of Lorraine; but Francis told him, that the lady : 

was already betrodked to the king of Scotfand. The 

kings however, would not take a refuſal : He had fer 

is heaer - extremely on the match : The information 

which he had received of the dutchefs's accompliſhments 

and beauty, had prepofleſſed him in her favour ; and hav= 

ing privacely ſent over Meautys to examine her perſon, 

| and get certain intelligenee of her conduct, the accounts 

which that agent drought him ſerved farther to inflame 

thought her, on that account, the more proper match for 

him, who was now become ſomewhat corpulent. The 

pleaſure too of mortifying his nephew, whom he did not 

love, was a farther incitement to his proſecution of this 

match; and he inſiſted that Francis ſhould give him the 

preference to the king of Scots. But Francis, though 

ſenſible that the alliance of England was of much greater 

and ally ; A „ 

diately ſent the princeſs to Scotland. Not to ſhock, how- 

ever, Henry's bumour, Francis made him an offer of 

Mary of Bourbon, daughter of the duke of Vendome; 

rejected this princeſs, he would not hear any farther of 

fuck u The French monarch them offered him 

the choice of the two younger filters of the queen of 

Scots ; and he sed him that they were nowiſe inferior, | 

either in merit or fine, to their elder fler, and that one 

n "The king was 2s 
heart had bees really ſuſceptible of = delicate paiion ; 
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e N A Þ. tures, with regard to this important particular. He pro- 
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— Saxony, was at laſt concluded; and Anne was ſent over 


Anne of 


market, there to be choſen or rejefted by the humour of = 


niceties, but flill infifted on his propofal ; which, bhow-' 
ever, notwithſtanding Francis's carneft defire of obliging 
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poſed to Francis, that they ſhould have 2 conference at 
Calais, on pretence of bulineſs; and that this monarch 
together with the fineſt ladies of quality in France, that 
be might make a choice among them. But the gallant 
ſpirit of Francis was ſhocked with the propoſal : He was 
impreſſed with too much regard, he faid, for the fair ſex, 
to carry ladies of the firſt quality, like geldings, to 2 


the purchaſer”. Henry would hearken to none of theſe 


Tux king then began to turn his thoughts towards a 
German alliance ; and as the princes of the Smalcaldic 
league were extremely diſguſted with the emperor on ac- 
count of his perſecuting their religion, he hoped, by 
matching himſelf into one of their families, to renew a 
connection which he regarded as fo advantageous to him. 


to him Anne of Cleves, whoſe father, the duke of that | 


and whoſe ſiſter, Sibylla, was married to the clefior of 
Saxony, the head of the protefiant league. A flattering 
picture of the princeſs by Hans Holben determined Henry 
to apply to her father ; and, aftet ſame negociation, the 
iage, notwithſtanding the oppolition of the eleQar of 


o England. The king; impatient to be fatified with 
regard to the perſon of his bride, came privately to Roche* 
ſer, and got a fight of her. He found her big, indeed 
and tall, as he could wiſh ; but utterly deſtitute both of 


| * Le Grand, vol. . p. 638 
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ations which he had received : He fwore ſhe was a great c N A. 
Flanders mare; and declared that he never could poſ- == 
when he found that ſhe could ſpeak no language but 

Dutch, of which he was entirely ignorant; and that the 

charms of her converſation were not likely to compenſate 

| for the homelineſs of her perſon. He returned to Green- pines 

wick very mohachely; and he murk hmenced his hand bn 

' fate tos Cromwel, as well as to Lord Ruſfel, Sir Anthony 
Brown, and Sir Anthony Denny. This laſt gentleman, 
ME 


* 


like private perſons, chuſe for themſelves; but muſt re- 
ceive their wives from the judgment and fancy of others. 
Ir was the fubjet of debate among the king's coun- 
ſellors, whether the marriage could not yet be diſſolved, 
and the princeſs be fent back to her own country. Hen- 
ten years truce concluded between the emperor and the 
— France, a good underſtanding was thought to 
place between theſe rival monarchs ; and fuch 
CO. Tr ns 
court of England. The emperor, who knew the gene- 
rous nature of Francis, even put a confidence in him, 
which is rare, to that degree, among great princes, - An 
inſurrection had been raiſed in the Low-Countrics by the 
inhabitants of Ghent, and ſeemed to threaten the moſt 
dangerous conſequences. Charles, who refided at that 
time in Spain, reſolved to go in perſon to Flanders, in 
order to appeaſe thoſe diſorders ; but he found great difh- 
culties in chuſing the manner of his paſſing thither. The 
road by Italy and Germany was tedious; the voyage 
through the channel dangerous, by reaſon of the Englih 
naval power: He aſked Francis s permiſſion to paſs through 
dt and he entruſted himſelf into the hands 
_ of 
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en 4A. of a rival whom he tad fo nortally offended. "The 
| ——s French monarch received him at Paris with great mag- 
53S 


opportunity, he conducted the emperor fafely out of his 


an affront would be highly reſented by her friends and 


nificence and counefy ; and though prompted both by 
revenge and intereff, as well as by the advice of his 
miſtreſs and favourites, to make advantage of the preſent 


dominions ; and would not fo much as to him of 


| buſineſs during his abode in France, kt his demands 
| ſhould bear the air of violence upon his royal gueſt. 


Hrunv, who was informed of aft theſe particulars, 
believed that an entire and cordial union had taken place 


theſe princes; and that their reſigious zeal might 
prompt them to fall with combined arms upon England. 


than ever, requiſite for his intereſt and fafety; and he 


new, that if he ſent back the princeſs of Cleves, ſuch 


family. He was * refolved, notwithſtanding his 
averſion to her, to eum the marriage; and he told 
Cromwel, that, fince matters had gone fo far, he muſt 


put his neck into the yoke. Cromwel, who knew how 
muck his own intereſts were concerned in this affair, 


was very anxious to learn from the king, next morning 
after the marriage, whether he now liked his ſpouſe any 
better. The king told him, that he hated her worſe 
than ever; and that her perſon was more diſguſting on a 
approach: He was reſolved never to meddle with 
ber; and even ſulpefied her not to be a wee maid: A 
point about which he entertained an extreme delicacy. 
He continued, however, to be civil to Anne he even 
ſeemed to repoſe his uſual confidence in Cromwel ; but 
though he exerted this commend over himſelf, a diſcon- 
— 2 ** 
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A sn34108 of parliament was held; and. none of the ©.B.4 P. 
abbots were now allowed a place in the houſe of peers. —.— 


The king, by the mouth of the chancellor, complained 
to the pariiament of the great diverſity of religions which a 


fill prevailed among his ſubjects : ——— be af. === 


firmed, which ought the leſs to be endured, becauſe the 
Scriptures were now publiſhed in Engliſh, and oughe 


_ univerſally to be the flandard of belief to all mankind. 


But he had appointed, he faid, ſome biſhops and divines 
to draw up a liſt of tenets, to which his people were to 
allent; and he was determined that Chriſt, the doctrine 
of Cheift, and the wath, ſhould have the vidtory. The 
king ſeems to have expected more eſſect in 

wath, from this new book of his doctors, than had en- 
ſued from the publication of the Scriptures. Cromwel, 
as vicar-general, made alſo, in the king's name, a ſpeech 
to the upper houſe; and the peers, in return, beſtowed 
great flattery on him, and, in particular, faid that he was 
worthy, by bis deſert, to be vicar-general of the univerſe. 
That miniſter ſeemed to be no leſs in his maſter's good 
graces: He received, foon after the fitting of the parlia- 


| ments the title of Eail of Eſex, and was inflalled Knight 


of the Garner. 
Turn remained only one religious order in England; 
the knights of St. Johan of Jeruſalem, or the knights of 


| Malta, as they are commonly called. This order, partly 


eccleſiaſtical, partly militacy, had, by their valour, done 
great ſervice to Chriſtendom; and had very much retard- 
ed, at Jeruſalem, Rhodes, and Malta, the rapid progreſs 
of the barbarians. During the general ſurrender of the 
religious houſes in England, they had exerted their ſpi- 
rit, and had obtinately refuſed to yield up their revenues 
to the king ; and Henry, who would endure no fociety 


that profeſied obedience to the pope, was obliged to have 
— 
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en P. Their revenues were large, and formed an addition no- 


3540. 


fo ſmall a grant could be obtaingd by this abfolute and 


navy. As he had at prefent no ally on the continent 


in whom he repoſed much confidence, he relied only en 
his domeſtic firength, and wis on that account obliged | 


to be more expenſive in his preparations againſt the dan- 


general, but had engroſſed many of the other 
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king had already made. But he had very ill huſbanded 
the great revenue acquired by the plunder of the church: 
His profuſe generoſity difipated faſter than his rapacity 
could fupply; and the parkament was furpfiſed this 


feffon to find a demand made upon them of four-tenths, 


and a fublidy of one ſhilling in the pound during two 
years: $0 ill were the public expectations anſwered, that 


the crown was never thore to require any fupply from the 


people. The commons, though laviſh of their liberty, 
frugal of their money; and it was not without difficulty 


ſhillings in the pound, to be levied in two years. The 


preteat for theſe grants was the great expence which | 


Henry had undergone for the defence of the realm, in 
building forts along the fea-coaft, and in equipping 2 


ger of an invaſion. 
Tus king's favour to Cromwel, nen 


| in the marriage with Anne of Cleves, were both of them 


deceitful His averſion to the queen ſecretly 


Annees: 
enereaſed every day; and having at laſt broken all re- 

ſtraint, it prompted him at once to ſeek the dillalution f 
2 marriage fo odious to him, and to involve his miniſter 


in ruin, who had been the innocent author of it. The 
fall of Cromwel was haftened by other cauſes. All the 
nobility hated a man who, being of ſuch low extraction, 
had not only mounted above them by his ſtation of vicar- 
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to arreſt Cromwel at the council-table, on an accuſation 


Lenne 


olkees of the crown : 1 cots, © 


which "gave him a high, and almoſt abſolute autho- 
rity over the Clergy, and even over che 
privy ſeal, chamberjain, and maſter of the wards : He 
had alſo obtained the order of the garter, a dignity which 
had ever been conferred only on men of illuſtrious fami- 
municated to ſo mean a perſon. The people were averſe 
to him, as the ſuppoſed author of the violence on the 


monaſteries; eſtabliſhments which were {till revered and 


beloved by the commonalty. The catholics regarded him 
as the concealed enemy of their religion : The proteſt- 
ants, obſerving his exterior concurrence with all the per- 


| ſecutions exerciſed againſt them, were inclined to bear 


him as little favour ; and reproached him with the timi- 
dity, if not treachery, of his conduft. And the king, 
who found that great clamours had on all hands ariſen 
againſt the adminiſtration, was not diſpleaſed to throw 
on Cromwel the load of public hatred ; and he hoped, 


x 4. - - bn 993 to regain the affeQtions of 
his ſubjects. 


Bur there was another cauſe which ſuddenly ſet all 


theſe motives in action, and brought about an unexpected 
revolution in the miniſtry. The king had fixed his affec- 


tion on Catherine Howard, niece to the duke of Norfolk; 


could find no expedient but, by procuring = 
from his preſent conſort, to raiſe Catherine to his 
and throne. The duke, who had long been engaged 
in enmity with Cromwel, made the fame uſe of her inſi- 


of Anne Boleyn's againſt Wolſey: And when all engines 
were prepared, he obtained a commiſſion from the king 


of high treaſon, and to commit him to the Tower. Im- 
| mediately 


nuations to twin this miniſter, that he had formerly done 
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186 trial, examination, or evidence, fo condema to death a 


but the 
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mediately after, a bill of anzinder -was framed agoinft | 


him; and the houſe of peers thanght proper, without 


man, whom, a few days before, they had dechared worthy 
do be vicar-general. of the univerſe. The houſe of 
polition. Cromwel was accuſed of hereſy and treaſon , 
proofs of his treaſonable practices are utterly 
cixcumſtance of his conduſt, by which he ſeems to have 
merited this fate, was his being the inflrument of the 
king's tyranny, in condudting like. iniquitous bills, in 
the preceding ſefion, againſt the counteſs of Saliſbury 


| Cnouwss endeavoured to ſoſten the king by the moſt 


humble fupplications z but all to no purpoſe: It was not | 
re ade. a | 
vourites by halves; and though the unhappy priſoacr = 


the practice of that prince 


once wrote to him in ſo moving a firain as even to draw 


tears from his eyes, he hardened himfelf againſt all m 
ments of pity, and refuſed his pardon. The concluſion | 
of Cromwe?'s letter ran intheſewords : I. a molt we- 
to ſubmit to dcath when it ſhall 


ful priſoner, am ready 
« plecte God and your majeſty; nad yet the frail fleſh 


« incites me to call to your grace for mercy and pardon 


Sars re rern Ii 
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would reſent on his ſon thoſe v4 


meaſures for divorcing Henry from Anne of King's &. 
Dr on a the fone time with the bil of moe n= 


8 proper to | 


E feiere rern 
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CHAP. theſe reaſons, and folemaly annulled the marriage between 
[ue king and queen: The parliament ratified the decifion 
* of the clergy*; and the ſentence was ſoon after notified to 


mer jealouſy and hatred. While Charles remained at 
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the princeſs. 


Axxs was bleſt with 2 haves infill of ms. 
even in the points which the moſt nearly affeft her ſex; 


ad te dhe as well as his proſe- 


cution of the divorce, had never given her the leaſt un- 
eaſineſs. She willingly hearkened to terms of accommoda- 
tion with him; and when he offered to adopt her as his 
ſiſter, to give her place next the queen and his own 
daughter, and to make a fettlement of three thouſand 


pounds a year upon her ; the accepted of the conditions» | 


and gave her conſent to the divorce*. She even wrote 
to ker brother (for her father was now dead}, that the had 
been very well ufed in England, and defired him to live 
on good terms with the king. The only inflance of 
pride which ſhe betrayed was, that ſhe refuſed to return 
to her own country after the affront which ſhe had re- 
ceived ; and ſhe lived and died in England. 

NoTwirnsTANDISNG Anne's moderation, this inci- 


dent produced a great coldneſs between the king and the 
German princes ; but as the fituation of Europe was 


now much altered, Henry was the more indifferent about 
their reſentment. The cloſe intimacy, which had taken 


ſoon renewed, with greater violence than ever, their for- 


Paris, Francis had been imprudently engaged, by his open 


_ temper, and by that fatisfaction which a noble mind na- 


tur ally feels in performing generous actions, to make in 
confidence ſome dangerous diſcoveries to that intereſted 


monarch ; and having now loft all fuſpicion of his rival, * 


» Se nate [a the ed ofthe vale, -© Herbert, p. 456, 450 
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kiten 


place between Francis and Charles, had fublifted during 
a very ſhort time; The difimilarity of their characters 
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he hoped that the emperor and he, ſupporting each other, & N a F. 
3 every other alliance. ——— 


municated to his gueſt the ſtate of his negociations with 


Sultan Solyman and the Venetians ; he alſa laid open the 


folicitations, which he had received from the court of 
England, to enter into a confederacy againſt bim. 
Charles had no ſooner reached his own dominions, than 
he ſhewed himſelf unworthy of the friendly reception 
which he had met with. He abſolutely refuſed to fulfil his 
promiſe, and put the duke of Orleans in poſſeffion of the 
Milaneſe : He informed Solyman, and the ſenate of Ve- 
nice, of the treatment which they had received from their 
ally; and he took care that Henry ſhould not be ig- 
norant how readily Francis had abandoned his ancient 


friend to whom he owed fuch important obligations, and 


had fGacrificed him to 2 new confederate : He even poi- 


pecting heart of the French monarch had diſcloſed to him. 
Had Heory poſſeſſed true judgment and generoſity, this 
incident alone had been ſufficient to guide him in the 
* 
immediately to renounce the friendſhip of Francis, who 
had fo unexpeRtedly given the preference to the emperor : 
And as Charles invited him to a renewal of ancient amity, 
he willingly accepted of the offer ; and thinking himſelf 
ſecure in this alliance, he neglected the friendſhip both of 
France and of the German princes. 

Tin new turn, which Henry had taken with regard 
to foreign affairs, was extremely agreeable to his catholic 
ſubjects ; and as it had perhaps contributed, among other 
reaſons, to the ruin of Cromwel, it made them entertain 


| hopes of a final prevalence over their antaganift. The 


marriage of the king with Catherine Howard, which 
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—o—— the fubſequent events correfpoades to their expeftations. 
_ The king's councils being now directed by 


nent entreated the ſheriff to carry ts the king his dying 
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allo regarded — incident to their party; ard 


and 
Gardiner, a furious perſecution againſt the 
proteſtants; and the law of the fix anticles was executed 
with rigour. Dr. Barnes, whe had been the cauſe of 
Lambert's execution, felt, in his turn, the ſeverity of the 
perſecuting ſpirit z and, by a bill, which paſſed in par- 
liament, he was, without trial, condemned to the flames, 
together with Jerome and Gerrard. He diſcuſſed theo. 


faints, he ſaid, that he doubted whether the faints could 
pray for us; but if they could, he hoped, in half an hour, 
to be praying for the ſheriff and all the peGiators. He 


requeſt, which he fondly imagined would have authority 
with that monarch, who had ſent him to the fake. The 
purport of his requeſt was, that Henry, beſides repreſſing 
ſuperſtitious ceremonies, ſhould be extremely vigilant in 
preventing fornication and common ſwearing ”. 


Wuritz Henry was exerting this violence againſt the | 


proteſtants, he ſpared not the catholics who denied his 
ſupremacy ; and a foreigner, at that time in England, had 
reaſon to fay, that thoſe who were againſt the pope were 
burned, and thoſe who were for him were hanged*. 
The king even diſplayed, in an oftentatious manner, this 
Gerrard, and Jerome had been carried to the place of 


execution on three hurdles z, and along with them there 


was placed on each hurdle a catholic, who was alſo ex- 
Fetherſtone, and Powel, who declared, that the molt 
® Burnet, vol. 3. p. 298, Fon, = For, vol, is. p. $29- 


logical queſtions even at the ſtake ; and as the diſpute be- 
tween him and the ſheriff turned upon the invocation of 
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2 progreſs thither, in order to quiet the minds of his peo- 


JJ Tarr, 


grievous part of their puniſhment was the being coupled C A2 f. 
to fuch heretical miſcreants as ſuffered with them ”. nid 
Tnoves the ſpirit of the Engliſh ſeemed to be totally 2302. 
ſunk under the deſpotic power of Henry, there appeared — 


| fome fymptoms of diſcontent: An inconfiderable re- 


bellion broke out in Yorkſhire, headed by Sir John Ne- 
vil z but it was foon ſuppreſſed, and Nevil, with other 
ringleaders, was executed. T he rebels were ſuppoſed to 
have been inftigated by the intrigues of cardinal Pole ; 
and the king was inſtantly determined to make the coun- 
teſs of Saliſbury, who already lay under ſentence of death, 
ſuffer for her ſon's offences. He ordered her to be 


| carried to execution; and this venerable matron main- 250 May. 


rained fill, in theſe diftrefsful circumſtances, the ſpirit 
of that Jong race of monarchs from whom ſhe was de- _ 
ended. She refuſed to lay her head on the block, or 


| ſubmit to a ſentence where ſhe had received no trial. She 


told the executioner, that, if he would have her head, he 
mult win it the beſt way he could : And thus, ſhaking 
her venerable grey locks, ſhe ran about the ſcaffold ; and 
fruidefs blows at her neck, before he was able to give 
the fatal firoke. Thus periſhed the laſt of the line 
of Plantagenet, which, with great glory, but ſtill greater 
ſpace of three hundred years. Lord Leonard Grey, a 

man who had formerly rendered fervice to the crown, 
was alſo beheaded for treaſon, foon after the counteſs of 

Saliſbury. We bem Title canning Go „% 2 


his proſecution. 


Tus inſurrection in the North engaged Henry to make 


ple, to reconcile them to his government, and to aboliſh 
the ancient ſuperſtitions, to which thoſe parts were much 
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fame jealouſſes, fears, and perſecutions. About the year 
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CHAT. addicted. He had alſo another motive for this journey: 


purpoſed to have a conference at York with his ne- 
phew the king of Scotland, and, if poſſible, to cement 2 
cloſe and indifloluble union with that kingdom. 


| Tax fime ſpirit of religious innovation, which had 


ſeized other parts of Europe, had made its way into Scot- 


land, and had begun, before this period, to excite the 


1527, Patric Hamilton, a young man of a noble family, 
having been created abbot of Ferne, was fent abroad 
for his education ; but had fallen into company with 
ſome reformers, and he returned into his own country 
very ill-difpoſed towards that church, of which his birth 
and his merit entitled him to attain the higheſt dignities. 
« The fervour of youth, and his zeal for novelty, made it 
© Impoſſible for him to conceal his ſentiments ; and Camp- 
bel, prior of the Dominicans, who, under colour of friend- 
ſhip and a ſympathy in opinion, had infinuated himſelf 
biſhop of St. Andrews. Hamilton was invited to St. 
Andrews, in order to maintain, with ſome of the clergy, 
a diſpute concerning the controverted points ; and after 


Zinal fin, and other topics of that nature, the conference 


- ded with their condemning Hamilton to be burned for 
his errors. The young man, who had been deaf to the 


in ſinuations of ambition, was leſs likely to be ſhaken with 


the fears of death; while he propoſed to himſelf, both the 
glory of bearing teſtimony to the truth, and the imme- 


were much moved at the conſtancy of his end; and in 


in their favourable ſentiments towards him. He had cited 
Campbel, who ſtill inſulted him at the ſtake, to anſwer 
0 before 
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before the judgment-feat of Chriſt ; and 2s that perſe- CH 4 r. 
- eutor, either altoniſhed with theſe events, or overcome wih, 
remorſe, or, perhaps, ſeized caſually with a diſtemper, 254% 
ſoon after loſt his ſenſes, and fell into a fever, of which 

he died ; the people regarded Hamilton as a prophet, as 

2 

Aue the diſciples converted by Hamilton, was one 
friar Forreſt, who became a zealous preacher ; and who, 
though he did not openly diſcover his ſentiments, was 
ſaſpected to lean towards the new opinions. His dioce- 
fan, the biſhop of Dunkel, enjoined him, when he met 
with a good epiſtle or good goſpel, which favoured the 
liberties of holy church, to preach on it, and let the reſt 
alone. Forreſt replied, that he had read both Old and 
New Teftament, and had not found an ill epiſtle, or ill 
golpel in any part of them. The extreme attachment to 
the Scriptures was regarded in thoſe days as a ſure cha- 
| radlleriftic of hereſy; and Forreſt was ſoon after brought 
ws trial, and condemned to the flames. While the 
prieſts were deliberating on the place of his execution, 
s byſtander adviſed them to burn him in a cellar: For 
that the fmoke of Mr. Patric Hamilton had infefted all 
thoſe on whom it blew *. 

Tus clergy were at that time reduced to great difk- 
culties, not cnly in Scotland, but all over Europe. As 
the reformers aimed at a total ſubverſion of ancient eſta- 
bliſhments, which they repreſented as idolatrous, impious, 
deteſtable; the priefts, who found both their honours 
and properties at flake, thought that they had a right to 
reſiſt, by every expedient, theſe dangerous invaders, and 
that the ſame fimple principles of equity, which juſtified 
a man in killing a pirate or a robber, would acquit them 
for the execution of ſuch heretics. A toleration, though 
it is never acceptable to ecclefiaſtics, might, they ſaid, 


+ Spatſwood's Hiſt, church of Scotland, p. 62. v Spotſwcod, p 65. 
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and began to threaten the clergy with the 


| pride of making proſelytes, and the proſpect of ſecurity, | 
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where fundamentals were ſhaken, and where the poſ- 


ſeffions, and even the exiſtence of the eflabliſhed clergy 


were brought in danger. But though the church was 
thus carried by policy, as well as inclination, to kindle 


the fires of perſecution, they found the ſucceſs of this 


remedy very precarious, and obſerved, that the enthuſi- 


aftic zeal of the reformers, inflamed by puniſhment, 
was apt to prove contagious on the compaſſionate minds 
of the ſpeAators. The new dactrine, amidit all the 


dangers to which is was expoſed, ſecretly ſpread itfelf 
every where; and the minds of men were gradually dif- 
poſed to a revolution in religion. 


Bur the moſt dangerous ſymptom for the clergy in 


Scotland was, that the nobility, from the example of | 
England, had caſt a wiſhful eye on the church revenues, 


and hoped, if a reformation took place, to carich them- 


I — — 
nificence, particularly in building, had been fwayed by 


fame fate that had attended them in the neighbouring 


country. Henry alſo never ceaſed exhorting his nephew 
to imitate his example; and being moved both by the 


ſhould Scotland embrace a cloſe union with him, he fo- 


 licited the king of Scots to meet him at York; and he 


ſue upon his laſing the friendſhip of France, and of all 


obtained a promiſe to that purpoſe. 


Tus ecclefiaſtics were alarmed at this reſolution of 
James, and they employed every expedient, in order to 


prevent the execution of it. They repreſented the dan- 


ger of innovation; the pernicious conſequences of ag- 
grandizing the nobility, already too powerful ; the hazard 
of putting himſelf into the hands of the Engliſh, his here- 
ditary enemies ; the dependence on them which muſt en- 


ſelves by the plunder of the ecclefiaſtics. James himſeli, 
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foreign powers. To theſe confiderations they added ©. 2.4 PF. 
the proſpect of immediate intereſt, by which they found I 
the king to be much governed: They offered him a pre- 1541. 
ſent gratuity of fifty thouſand pounds: They promiſed 

him that the church ſhould always be ready to contri- 

bute to his fupply: And they pointed out to him the 
conſiſcation of heretics, as the means of filling his exche- 

quer, and of adding a hundred thouſand pounds a-year 

© the crown revenues*. The infinuations of his new 

queen, to whom youth, beauty, and addreſs had given 
a powerful influence over him, ſeconded all theſe reaſons; 
and James was at laſt engaged, firſt to delay his jour- 
ney, then to ſend excuſes to the king of England, who | 
had already come to York, in order to be preſent at the ; 
interview ©. | 
Haun r, vexed with the diſappointment, and enraged 

at the affront, vowed vengeance again his nephew ; 
and he began, by permitting piracies at fea, and incur- 
fions at land, to put his threats in execution. But he 
received, ſoon after, in his own family, an affront to - 
which be was much more ſenſible, and which touched 
him in a point where he always ſhewed an extreme deli- 
ey. He had thought himſelf very happy in his new 
marriage: The agrerable perſon and diſpoſition of Cathe- 
rine had entirely captivated his actions; and he made 
| no ſecret of his devoted attachment to her. He had 
even publicly, in bis chapel, returned folemn thanks to 
him; and he directed the biſhop of Lincoln to compoſe 
a form of prayer for that purpoſe, But the queen's 


© Buchonan, ib. xiv. Drommond is Ja. . Pickatie, Did. Knox. 
d Henry had ſent ſome books, richly ornamented, to his nephew, who, « 
Won as he ſaw, by the titles, that they had a tendency to defend the new doc- 
Render pra no rhe npontings ng lh 
* it was better he ſhould him. 
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en 4 f. conduct very little merited this tenderneſs: One Laf. 
—— 
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celles brought intelligence of her difſolute life to Cran- 


254%. mer; and told him that his fiſler, formerly a ſervant in 


jifes 


Diſcovery of the family of the old dutcheſs of Norfolk, with whom 
the queen's 
di ſſolute 


cated the matter to the carl of Hertford, and to the chan- 


Catherine was educated, had given him a particular ac- 
count of her licentious manners. Derham and Mannoc, 
both of them ſervants to the dutcheſs, had been admitted 
to her bed; and ſhe had even taken little care to conceal 
her ſhame from the other ſervants of the family. The 
equally dangerous to conceal or to diſcover, communi- 


cellor. They agreed that the matter ſhould by no means 
be buried in filence; and the archbiſhop himſelf ſeemed 
the molt proper perſon to diſcloſe it to the king. Cran- 
mer, unwilling to ſpeak on fo delicate a ſubject, wrote a 


narrative of the whole, and conveyed it to Henry, who 
was infinitely aſtoniſhed at the intelligence. So confi- 


dent was be of the fidelity of his conſort, that at firſt he 


gave no credit to the information ; and he faid to the 


privy-ſeal, to Lord Ruſſel, high admiral, Sir Anthony 
Brown, and Wriotheſley, that he 
a falſchood. Cranmer was now in a very perilous ſitua- 


tion; and had not full proof been found, certain and 


patience, however, and jealouſy, prompted him to fearch 
the matter to the bottom : 'The privy-ſeal was ordered 
to examine Laſcelles, who perſiſted in the information 
he had given; and ſtill apyealed to his fiſter's teſtimony. 


intelligence, and particular as to the facts; and the 
whole bore but too muck the face of probability. Man- 
noe and Derham, who were arreſted at the fame time, 


JET FDA SERA DES 


regarded the whole a 


That nobleman next made a- journey under pretence of 
hunting, and went to Suſſex, where the woman at that 
time reſided : He found her both cunſtant in her former 


FESFEROFERIED 


Ro fiir Irrer iir 


HENRY uvm. 


erets, and fome of them had even paſſed the night in bed 


tinguiſhing a true maid, of which he boaſted in the caſe 
of Anne of Cleves, had failed him in that of his preſent 


 Hannzy found that he could not, by any means, fo 
fully or expeditiouſly fatiate his vengeance on all tl 
criminals, as by aſſembling a 


accident, to which all men were ſubject; but to con- 
lider the frailty of human nature, and the mutability of 
human affairs ; and from theſe views to derive a ſubject 
of conſolation. They defired leave to paſs a bill of at- 
tainder againft the queen and her accomplices ; and they 


pegged him to give his aſſent to this bill, not in perſon, 
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ch A. which would renew his vexation, and might endanger 


be” ag poſe. And as there was a law in force, making it trea- 
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his health, but by commiſſioners appointed for that pur- 


fon to ſpeak ill of the queen, as well as of the king, 
they craved his royal pardon, if any of them ſhould, on 
the preſent occaſion, have tranſgrefſed any part of the 

Havme chtzined a graticus anfwer to thas equals 
the parliament proceeded to vote a bill of attainder for 
treaſon againſt the queen, and the viſcounteſs of Roche- 
ford, who had conducted her fecret amours ; and in this 
bill, Colepepper and Derham were alſo comprehended. 
At the ſame time, they paſſed a bill of attainder for mif- 
prifion of treafon againſt the old dutcheſs of Norfolk, 


— Catherine's grandmother ; her uncle, lord William How- 


ard, and his lady, together with the counteſs of Bridge- 
water, and nine perſons more x becauſe they knew the 
queen's vicious courſe of life before her marriage, and 
had concealed it. "This was an efeft of Henry's uſual 
extravagance, to expect that parents ſhould fo far forget 
the ties of natural affeRion, and the ſentiments of ſhame 
and decency, as to reveal to him the moſt ſecret diforders 
of their family. He himſelf ſeems to have been fenſible 
of the cruelty of this proceeding: For he pardoned the 
dutcbeſs of Norfolk, and moſt of the others, condemned 
for miſpriſion of treaſon. 

| HowzvEn, to ſecure himlelf for the future, as well as 
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The people made merry with this fingular clauſe, and 
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| expoſed to the 
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ting married zny woman who had been incontinent, © w A #. 


taking her for 2 true maid, the ſhould be guilty of trea- 
ſon, if the did not previouſly reveal her guilt to him. 


faid, that the king muſt henceforth Jook out for a widow ; 
for no reputed maid would ever be perſuaded to incur 
the penalty of the ftatute*. Aſter all theſe laws were 
paſſed, the queen was beheaded on Tower-hill, tage- 
ther with lady Rocheford. They behaved in a manner 
ſuitable to their diflolute life ; and as lady Rocheford was 
known to be the chief inſtrument in bringing Anne Bo- 
leyn to her end, ſhe died unpiticd ; and men were farther 
confirmed, by the diſcovery of this woman's guilt, in the 
farourable ſemtiments which they had entertained of that 
Tus king made no demand of any fublidy from this 


parliament ; but he found means of enriching his exche- 


quer from another quarter: He took farther ſteps towards 
the diſſolution of colleges, hoſpitals, and other founda- 
tions of that nature. The courtiers had been i 
on the preſidents and governors, to make a furrender of 
their revenues to the king; and they had been ſucceſsful 


W. 
— 
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with eight of them. But there was an obſtacle to their 


wtes of moſt of theſe foundations, that no preſident, or any 


ember of follows, could conſent ts ford © deed, withous 
| the unanimous vote of all the fellows ; and this vote was 


not eafily obtained. All fuch ſtatutes were annulled by 
parliament ; and the revenues of theſe houſes were now 
rapacity of the king and his favourites *. 
The church had been ſo long their prey, that nobody 
was ſurpriſed at any new inroads made upon ber. From 
the regular, Henry now proceeded to make devaſtations 


| on the ſecular clergy. He extorted from many of the 


© Burnet, vol. 6. p. 314- # Secnote [W] ot the end of the volume. 


biſhops 


farther progreſs : It had been provided, by the Jocal fta- 
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| © 8 4 P. biſhops a ſurrender of chapter lands; and by this device 
— pillaged the fees of Canterbury, York, and London, 

* and enriched his greedy paraſites and flatterers with their 

ſpoils. 


EeckfGetic Tus clergy have been commonly fo fortunate as to | 


affairs. 


ples. He had appointed a commiſſion, conſiſting of the 


_ cerns, than the arbitrary will of their maſter. There is 


_ Gght, to favour ſomewhat of the ſpirit of liberty : It was | 


make a concern for their temporal intereſts go hand in 


hand with a jealoufy for orthodoxy; and both theſe pa- 
fons be regarded by the people, ignorant and fuperſti. | 
tious, as proofs of zeal for religion : But the violent and | 
headftrong character of Henry now disjoined theſe ob- 
jets. His rapacity was gratified by plundering the | 
church, his digotry and arrogance by perſecuting here- 
ties. Though he engaged the parkament to mitigate the 
penalties of the fix articles, fo far as regards the marriage of 
priefts, which was now only ſubjected to a forfeiture of | 


goods, chattels, and lands, during lite; be was ſtill equally 


bent on maintaining 2 rigid purity iu ſpeculative princi- 


two archbiſhops and ſeveral biſhops of both provinces, 


| together with a conſiderable number of doctors of divi- 


nity ; and, by virtue of his eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy, he had 

given them in charge to chuſe a religion for his people. 
Before the commiſſioners had made any progreſs in this 
arduous undertaking, the parliament, in 1541, had paſſ- 
ed a law, by which they ratified all the tenets which 
theſe divines ſhould thereafter eſtabliſh with the king's 
conſent: And they were not aſhamed of thus exprefily 
had no other rule, in ſpiritual as well as temporal con- 


only one clauſe of the ſtatute which may feem, at firſt 


enacted, that the ecclefiaftical commiſſioners ſhould eſta- 
bliſk nothing repugnant to the laws and ſtatutes of the 
realm. But, in reality, this proviſo was inſerted by the 


kings 
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king, to ſerve his own purpoſes. By introducing 2 con- © N 2 r. 
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purpoſes ! 
| Tux king, armed by the authority of parliament, or 
nther by their acknowledgment of that ſpiritual ſupre 
macy, which he believed inherent in him, employed his 
commiſſioners to ſelect a ſyſtem of tenets for the aſſent 
and belief of the nation. A ſmall volume was foon after 


| fre were only allowed to be three, were now encreaſed 
the number of ſeven, conformably to the ſentiments of 
the catholics. The king's caprice is diſcernible through- 
s his compolition. For Henry, while he made his opi- 
Furrer! is by. 

canon or authority, not even by any which he himſelf 


Chriſtian Man: He er- 
red a new book to be compoſed, called the Erudition 


x 
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eu. 


were allo the clergy, what courſe to take with the Scrip- 
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poſitive in 

he requized the belief of the nation to veer about at his 

fignal. In both theſe compoſitions he was particularly 

careful to inculcate the dodtrine of paſſive obedience ; and 

he was equally careful to retain the nation in the practice. 
Waun: the king was ſpreading his own books among 

the people, he ſeems to have been extremely perplexed, 2s 


 appareis 


| © Collier, vol. B. p- 290% * Burnet, vol. 3. p. 325+ 
i Which met on the 22d of January, 1543 · > 4 
+» 33 Hen, VI . The reading of the Bible, however, could » 


alteration was as yet made in it: Some doubt- 


Tm 


of worſhip was thereby gradually effaced”®. 


od HENRY. VIII. 


pparent. hefication, and 2 dread ef the- conſequences : 


Theſe perſons were allowed to read, ſi it be done guictly 
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CHAP, 


XXX, 


and with good order. And the preamble to the act ſets 2542. 


* that ſeditious and ignorant perſons had 
r 
« and that great diverſity of opinion, animoſities, tu- 
« mults, and ſchiſms had been occaſioned by perverting 
« the ſenſe of the Scriptures.” It ſeemed very difficult 


permiſſion of free enquiry. ; ; 
Tun maſs-book alſo paſſed under the king's reviſal; 


was likewiſe uſed with regard to every new book that was 


8 or blotted Ge; as if that 
precaution could aboliſh the term from the language, or 
as if ſuch a of it did not rather imprint it 
nore ſtrongly in the memory of the people. 

Tun king took care about this time to clear the 
churches from another abuſe which had creeped into 
them. Plays, interludes, and farces were there often 
xted in derifion of the former ſuperſtitions ; and the re- 
verence of the multitude for ancient principles and modes 
We do not 
hear that the catholics attempted to retaliate, by employ- 


—— . argroguouy rye 
reer 


which, it appears, the reformers were frequently actuated. 


Perhaps the people were not diſpoſed to reliſh a jeſt on 


at that time, have much effect in England, where ſo few perſons had learned 


to read. There were but gco copies printed of this firſt authoriſed edition 


;; FONT = Burnet, vol. i, p. 378. 


to reconcile the king's model for uniformity, with the 


of the Biblez = book of which there are now ſeveral millions of copies ia 


Ver. IV. Q | that 
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—_ ran abfiraft worhip of the Proteſtants, gave leſs hold 
— to ridicule, which is commonly founded on ſenſible re- 


ceffion, which the king made to the catholic party, to 


It was, therefore, a very agreeable con- 


ſuppreſs entirely theſe religious comedies. 


Tnus Henry lboured inceſfantiy, by arguments, 


creeds, and penal flatutes, to bring his fubjeQs to an 
uniformity in their religious ſentiments : But as he en- 
tered, himſelf, with the greateſt earneſtneſs, into all thoſe 
ſcholaſtic diſputes, he encouraged the people, by his ex- 
ample, to apply themſelves to the ſtudy of theology; and 
it was in vain afterwards to expect, however preſent fear 
might reſtrain their tongues or pens, that they would 
cordially agree is any ſet of tenets or opinions preſcribed 
to them. 
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| War with Scotland —Vitwy at Sokway —— Death 


. 


| but as he did not think it prudent to diſcover his 


appointed in his enpectations. He continued, how- 
ever, to make preparations for war; and as fooh as he 


CHAP. XXXIM. 


of James V.——Treaty with Scatland —— New 
rupture—— Rupture with France —— A Parla- 
ment —— Aﬀairs of Scotland A Parliament 
—— Campaign in France —— A Parliament —— 
Peace with France and Scotland Per ſecutions 
—— Execution of the earl of Surrey —— Attainder 
of the duke of Norfolk — — Death of the king —— 
His charafter — — Miſcellanecus tranſaltions. 


ENRY, being determined to range himbelf on CHAP. 
the king of Scots, for lighting the advances which XXXII. 
he had made him, would gladly have obtained a ſupply W 
from parkament, in order to proſecute that enterprize ; w ws 


intentions, that aſſembly, conformably to their frugal 
maxims, would underftand no hints; and the king was 


thought himſelf in 2 condition to invade Scotland, he 
publiſhed a manifeſto, by which he endeavoured to juſ- 
tify hoſtilities. He complained of James's breach of word, 
in declining the promiſed interview; which was the e 
ground of the quarre!”: But in order to give a more ſpe- 
cious colouring to the enterprize, he mentioned other in- 
juries; namely, that his nephew had granted protection to 
tfritory, which, Henry pretended, belonged to England. 
» Buchanan, lib, 14. Drommond in James the Fifth. 

Q 2 He 
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— He even revived the old claim to the vaſſalage of Scot- 
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Z land, and he fummoned James to do homage to him as | 


* his liege lord and ſuperior. He employed the duke of 


country, and had ſubfited by Henry's bounty, joined the | 


| of Huntley, for the proteftion of the borders. Lord 


Norfolk, whom he called the ſcourge of the Scots, to 
command in the war; and though James ſent the biſhop 
of Aberdeen, and Sir James Learmont of Darſay, to ap- 
peaſe his uncle, he would hearken to no terms of accom- 
modation. While Norfolk was his army at 
Newcaſtle, Sir Robert Bowes, attended by Sir Ralph 

Sadler, Sir Ralph Evers, Sir Brian Latoun, and others, 
made an incurſion into Scotland, and advanced towards 
Jedburgh, with an intention of pillaging and deſtroying 
that town. The earl of Angus, and George Douglas, 
his brother, who had been many years baniſhed their 


Engliſh army in this incurſion; and the forces, commanded = 


dy Bowes, exceeded four thouſand men. James had not 


been negligent in his preparations for defence, and had 
poſted a conſiderable body, under the command of the earl 


Hume, at the head of his vaſſals, was haftening to join 
Huntlcy, when he met with the Engliſh army; and an 


forces under Huntley began to appear; and the Engliſh, 
aſraid of being furrounded and overpowered, took to flight, 
and were purſued by the enemy. Evers, Latoun, and 
A few only of ſmall note fell in the ſkicrmiſh*. 

Tus duke of Norfolk, meanwhile, began to move 
from his camp at Newcaſtle ; and being attended by the 
earls of Shrewſbury, Derby, Cumberland, Surrey, Hert- 
ford, Rutland, with many others of the nobility, he ad- 
vanced to the borders. His forces amounted to above 
twenty thouſand men; and it required the utmoſt efforts 


„ Buchanan, lib. 14. 3 
8 of 


S, 


into England. He was furprized to find, that his. nobi- 


to make an impreſſion on the enemy. He fent ten thou- 


— | fig dngy=r ngpet'g- dey 
this alteration, and was ready to diſband ; when a ſmall 


ud by the enemy. Few were killed in this rout ; for it 24th Nov. 
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of Scotland to reſiſt ſuch a formidable armament. James © H 
had aſſembled his whole military force at Fala and Sau- eee 
trey, and was ready to advance as foon-as he ſhould be 2542+ 

:nformed of Norfolk's invading his kingdom. The Eng- 

liſh paſſed the Tweed at Berwic, and marched along the 
banks of the river as far as Kelſo ; but hearing that 


iy, who were in general diſaiefied on account of the 


jefled enterprize. Enraged at this mutiny, he reproach- 
ed them with cowardice, and threatened vengeance; but 


fand men to the weſtern borders, who entered England at 
Solway lich; and he himſelf followed them at a ſmall 


3 


mand on Oliver Sinclair, a private gentleman, who was 


body of Engliſh appeared, not exceeding 500 men, under 23 
the command of Dacres and Muſgrave. A panic feized . h 
the Scots, who immediately took to flight, and were pur- 4 


was no ion; but a great many were taken priſoners, J eg. 
and ſome of the principal nobility : Among theſe, the 


Þ Buchanan, lib. 14. 
V3 _ 
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CHAP. ears of Caffilis and Glencairn; the lords Maxwel, 


Lye Fleming, Somerville, Oliphant, Grey, who were all 


* ſent to London, and given in cuſtody to different noble - 


Tax ing of Set, kurng of this Gr was a 
niſhed; and being naturally of 2 melancholic —_— 
fition, as well as endowed with a high ſpirit, 
command of his temper on this diſmal occaſion. Rage 
againſt his nobility, who, he believed, had betrayed 
him ; ſhame for a defeat by fuch — 
gout for ho put, ine of ts fetwe; of Gulb puller 
im, that he would conſola- 
—_—— —— 


was waſted by ſympathy with his anxious mind; and 


even his life began to be thought in danger. — 
iſſue living; e N K 
aſked whether ſhe had brought 
— Being told the latter ; b. bimſelf - 
in his bed: © The crown came with a woman, 22 
< and it will go with one: Many miſeries await 
« poor kingdom: oy CO by 
« force of arms or by marriage. A few days after, 
K p 
virtues and talents ; well fitted, by his vigilance and per 


ſonal courage, for reprefling thoſe diſorders, to which 


kingdom, during was ſo much expoſed. He 
ik The yon ales whom he pl, kan 

The proteſtants alſo, whom he oppoſed, 

have not NN 


upon bim. 


— atoms ef howies. 


Hsnay 


_ . 
Ln epwngntOry rtr rf, 


dies, who were his priſoners; and after reproaching them» 
| in ſevere terms, for their pretended breach of treaty, he 
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— i. and of e AA 
| the death of his nephew, than he projefied, as James ym 


had foreſeen, the ſcheme of uniting Scotland to his own 
Jominions, by marrying his fon, Edward, to the heireſs 
of that kingdom *. He called together the Scottiſh no- 


to ſoften his tone, and propoſed to them this expe- 


dent, by which, he hoped, thoſe diforders, fo preju- 


dicial to both ſtates, would, for the future, be prevented. 
He offered to beſtow on them their liberty without ran- 
fom ; and only required of them engagements to favour 
the marriage of the prince of Wales with their young 
wiſtreſs. They were cafily prevailed on to give their 
aſſent to a propoſal, which ſeemed fo natural and fo ad- 
vantageous to both kingdoms ; and being conducted to 
Newcaſtle, they delivered to the duke of Norfolk hoſtages 
for their return, in caſe the intended nuptials were not 
completed : And they thence proceeded to Scotland, 
where they found affairs in ſome confuſion. 

Tus ee, obſerving his authority in Scotland to be 
in danger from the ſpreading of the new opinions, had 
beſtowed on Beaton, the primate, the dignity of car- 
dinal, in order to confer more influence upon him ; and 
that prelate had long been regarded as prime miniſter to 
James, and as the head of that party which defended 
the ancient privileges and property of the ecclefiaſtics. 
Upon the death of his maſter, this man, apprehenſive of 
the conſequences, both to his party and to himſelf, endea- 
voured to keep poſſeſſion of power ; and for that purpoſe, 
he is accuſed of executing a deed, which required a high 
degree of temerity. He forged, it is ſaid, a will for the xing, 
zppointing himlelf, and three noblemen more, regents of 


5 — p. oe Herdert, Burnet, Buchanan. 
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ſpirit, activity, or ambition, a propenſity which he had 


_ adminiſtration; and the fuſpicion of Beaton's forgery, 
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the kingdom during the minority of the infant princefs*: 
At leaſt, for hiſtorians are not well agreed in the circum. 
ſtances 


cluded the pretenſions of the earl of Arran. 

James earl of Arran, of the name of Hamilton, was 
next heir to the crown by his grandmother, daughter of 
James III.; and, on that account, ſeemed beſt entitled to 
truded himſelf. The proſpect alſo of his fucceffion after 
a princeſs, who was in ſuch tender infancy, procured him 
many partizans ; and, though his character indicated little 


diſcovered for the new opinions, had attached to him all 
the zealous promoters of thoſe innovations. By means 
of theſe adherents, joined to the vaſſals of his o family, 
he bad been able to make oppoſition to the cardinal's 


with the acceſſion of the noblemen who had been pri- 
foners in England, affifted too by ſome money fent 
from London, was able to turn the balance in his favour. 
The earl of Angus and his brother, having taken the pre- 
ſent opportunity of returning into their native country, 
oppoſed the cardinal with all the credit of that powerful 
family; and the majority of the convention had now em- 
braced oppoſite intereſts to thoſe which formerly prevailed. 
4232 the cardinal was commit- 
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ciation was commenced with Sir Ralph Sadler, the Eng 
bh ambaſſador, for the marriage of the infant queen with r 
| the prince of Wales. een 
quickly agreed on z that the queen ſhould remain in gc: 
hund till ſhe ſhould be ten years of age; that ſhe ſhould 
then be ſent to England to be educated ; that fix Scottiſh 
| noblemen ſhould immediately be delivered as hoſtages ta 
Henry ; and that the kingdom, notwithſtanding its union 
| with England, ſhould ſtill retain its laws and privileges *. 
By means of theſe equitable conditions, the war between 
the nations, which had threatened Scotland with ſuch diſ- 
mal calamities, ſeemed to be fully compoſed, and to be 
| changed into perpetual concord and amity. 1 
Dor the cardinal-primate, having prevailed on Seton 
to reſtore him to his liberty, was able, by his intrigues, o 
confound all theſe meaſures, which appearcd fo well con- 
| certed,, He aſſembled the moſt conſiderable eccleſiaſtics ; 
re 
which and privileges were expoſed, he per- 
ſuaded to collect privately from the clergy a large 
ſum of money, by which, if entruſted to his 
be engaged to overturn the ſchemes of their enemies -. 
dees the partizans whom he acquired by pecuniary © * 
motives, he rouzed up the zeal of thoſe who were at- 1 
tached to the catholic worſhip ; and he repreſented the 
union with England as the ſure forerunner of ruin to the 
pathy of the Scots to their ſouthern neighbours, was alſe 
an infallible engine by which the cardinal wrought upon 
the people ; and, though the terror of Henry's arms, and 
their own inability to make reſiſtance, had procured 2 
temporary aſſent to the alliance and marriage propoſed, 
be ſettled. hahity of the nation produced an extreme ae. 


» Sir Ralph Sadler's Ie. - » Buchanan, lid. 35. 
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282 fion to thoſe meaſures. The Engliſh ambaſſador and his 
ZE retinue received many infults from perſons whom the car. 


** 


dinat bad inftigated to commit thoſe violences, in hope of 
dringing on a rupture: But Sadler prudently diſſembled 
the matter ; and waited patiently till the day appointed 
for the delivery of the hoſtages. He then demanded of the 


regent the performance of that important article ; but 


received for anſwer, that his authority was very preca- 
rious, that the nation had now taken a different impreſ- 


fion, and that it was not in his power to compel any of | 


the nobility to deliver themſelves as hoſtages to the Eng- 


liſh. Sadler, foreſeeing the conſequence of this refuſal, 
ſent a ſummons to all thoſe who had been priſoners in 


England, and required them to fulfil the promiſe, which 


ſhowed fo much ſentiment of honour, as to fulfil their 
engagements, except Gilbert Kennedy, earl of Caffilis. 


Henry was fo well pleaſed with the behaviour of this 
nobleman, that he not only received him graciouſly, but 


bonoured him with prefents, gave him his libeggy, and ſent 


kim back to Scotland, with his two brothers whom he | 


had left as hoſtages *. 


Tuis behaviour of the Scottiſh nobles, though it re- 


ſtected diſhonour on the nation, was not difagreeable to 


the cardinal, who ſoreſaw, that all theſe perſons would 
now be deeply intereſted to maintain their enmity and op- | 
poſition to England. And as a war was foon expected 


with that kingdom, he found it neceſſary immediately to 


tion. Though the French king was fully ſenſible of his 
intereſt in ſupporting Scotland, a demand of aid could not 
have been made on him at a more unſeaſonable junc- 


* Buchenan, lib. vg, 


ment 


they had given, of returning into cuſtody. None of them 


apply to France, and to crave the afliftance of that an- 
cient ally, during the preſent diſtreſſes of the Scottiſh na- 
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efforts during the preceding campaign, he was the more 
diſabled at preſent from defending his own dominions, 
much more from granting any fuccour to the Scots. 
Matthew Stuart, earl of Lenox, a young nobleman of a 
great family, was at that time in the French court; and 


Francis, being informed that he was engaged in ancient 


dered his father, ſent him over to his native country, as a 
ſupport to the cardinal and the queen-mother : And he 
promiſed that a ſupply of money, and, if neceſſary, even 


military fuccours, ſhould foon be diſpatched after him. 


Arran, the governor, ſeeing all theſe preparations againſt 


the perſon of the infant queen into his cuſtody ; but being 
repulſed, he was obliged to come to an accommoda- 
tion with his enemies, and to entruſt that precious charge 
to four neutral perſons, the heads of potent families, the 
Graliams, Areſkines, Lindſeys, and Levingftones. The 
arrival of Lon, in the midſt of theſe tranſactions, ſerved 
wo render the victory of the French party over the Engliſh 


ſtill more indiſputable . 


him, aflembled his friends, and made an attempt to get 


23S 
ment againſt Charles, had engaged bim in a war with enay 
that potentate 3 and having made great, though ſruitles ut 


Taz oppoſition, which Henry met with in Scotland n. . 


from the French intrigues, excited his reſentment, and 
fanher confirmed the reſolution, which he had already 
taken, of breaking with France, and of uniting his arms 
with thoſe of the emperor. He had other grounds of com- 
paint againſt the French king; which, though not of 
great importance, yet being recent, were able to over- 


balance thoſe great injuries which he had formerly re- 


ceived from Charles. He pretended, that Francis had 


engaged to imitate his example in ſeparating himſelf en- 


„* Buchanan, lib. 23. Drummond. 2 
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France, 


wayne: Jer aide mae 


. crown of France, or, in default of it, the dutchics of 


Normandy, Aquitaine, and Guienne ; for Charles, the 
dutchy of Burgundy, and ſome other territories *. That 
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tirely from the ſee of Rome, and that he had broken bis 
[ promiſe in that particular. He was diſſatisfied that James, 
his nephew, had been allowed to marry, firſt Magdalene 
of France, then a princeſs of the houſe of Guile ; and he 
conſidered theſe alliances as pledges, which Francis gare 
of his intentions to ſupport the Scots againſt the power of 
England. He had been informed of foine railleries, 
which the French king had thrown out againſt his con- 
duct with regard to-hig wives, He was diſguſted, that 
Francis, after ſo many obligations which he owed hin, 
bad fueriiced him w the z and, in the confidence 
of friendſhip, had raſhly revealed his ſecrets to that ſubtle 
and intereſted monarch. And he complained, that regu- 
lar payments were never made of the ſums due to bim by 
and of the penhon which had been ſtipulatel. 
Impelled by all theſe motives, he alienated himſelf from 
his ancient friend and confederate, and formed a league 
with the emperor, who earneſtly courted his alliance. 
This league, beſides ſtipulations for mutual defence, con- 


agreed to enter Francis's dominions with an army, each 
of twenty-five thouſand men; and to require that prince 
to pay Henry all the fums which he owed him, and to 
conſign Boulogne, Montreuil, Terouenne, and Ardres 
as a ſecurity for the regular payment of his penſion for 
the future: In caſe theſe conditions were rejected, the 
confederate princes agreed to challenge, for Henry, the 


they might have a pretence for enforcing theſe claims, 
"they ſent a meſſage to Francis, requiring him to renounce 
bis alliance with Sultan Solyman, and to make reparation 


» Pere Daniel, ; » Rymer, vol. . . 748 vob. xv. p. 2. 
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refuſal, war was declared againſt him by the allies. It may 
de proper to remark, that the partizans of Prance objected 
to Charles his alliance with the heretical king of Eng- 
und, as no lefs obnoxious than that which Francis had 
kague was a breach of the folemn promiſe which he had 


vich England. 


years : It was levied in a peculiar manner; but exceeded 
not three ſhillings in the pound, upon any individual“ 
The convocation gave the king fix ſhillings in the pound, 


een during the eſtabliſhment of the catholic religion, 
made the emperor Charles ſay, when Henry the 
monaſteries, and fold their revenues, or beſtowed them on 
lis nobility and courtiers, that be had killed the hen 
which brought him the golden eggs ©. a= 
Taz parliament alſo facilitated the execution of the 


equal to ftatures : They appointed that any nine coun- 
kllors ſhould form a legal court for puniſhing all diſobe- 


d They who were worth ia goods twenty billig gs and upwards to five 
und, paid four pence of every pound; from five pounds to ten pounds, 
ught pence z from ten pounds io twenty pounds, lixicen pence; from twenty 
lines to five pounds, paid eight pence in the pound ; from five pounds to ten 


© Collier, vol. it, p 1276. 


dience 


giren to Clement VII. never to make peace or alliance 


to be levied in three years. Greater fums were always, 


former law, by which the king's proclamations were made 


pounds, fixtecn pence z from ten pounds to twenty pounds, two ſhillings 5 


2 


br al the prejudice which Chriflendom had fuftained © R f. f. 


from that unnatural confederacy. Upon the French king's — of 


1547 


Wan the treaty with the emperor was negociating, 224 Jn. 
the king ſummoned a new fefion of parliament, in order * 
to obtain ſupplies for his projected war with France. 
The parliament granted him a ſubſidy, to be paid in three 
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1 dience to proclamations. The total abolition of juries in 
3 Criminal cauſes, as well as of all parliaments, ſeemed, if 
3549 the king had fo pleaſed, the neceffary conſequence of this 


enormous law. He might iſſue a proclamation, enjoining 
the execution of any penal ſtatute, and afterwards try the 
criminals, not for breach of the ſtatute, but for difobe- 
dience to his proclamation. It is remarkable that lord 
Mountjoy entered a proteſt againſt this law and it is 
equally remarkable, that that proteſt is the only one 
entered againſt any public bill during this whole reign 4. 

Ir was enacted* this feen, that any ſpiritual per- 
fon who preached or taught contrary to the doctrine con- 
tained in the king's book, the Erudition of 4 Chriſtian 
A, or contrary to any doctrine which he ſhould there- 
_ after promulgate, was to be admitted on the firſt convic- 
tion to renounce his error; on the ſecond, he was te- 
quired to carry a faggot; which if he refuſed to do, or 
fell into a third offence, he was to be burnt. But the 
laity, for the third offence, were only to forfeit their 
goods and chattels, and be liable to perpetual impriſon · 
ment. Indiiments muſt be hid within a year afier 
the offence, and the priſoner was allowed to bring wit- 
than thoſe which were formerly impoſed on a denial of the 
zeal preſence : It was, however, fubjoined in this ſta- 
tute, that the act of the fix articles was fiill in force. But, 
nin order to make the king more entirely maſter of his 
People, it was enacted, that he might hereafter, at his 
pleaſure, change this act, or any proviſion in it. By this 
Clauſe, both parties were retained in ſubjection: So far 
as regarded religion, the king was inveſted, in the fulleſt 
manner, with the fole legiſlative authority in his king- 


© Burnet, . 322. © 24 and 35 Hens VEIL «. 3- 


$ nalties, 


dom: And all his fubjefts were, under the ſevereſt pe- 


III 
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nalties, expreſsly bound to receive implicitly whatever © N A v. 
doctrine he ſhould pleaſe to recommend to them. — 

Tun reformers began to entertain hopes that this 22 

great power of the crown might ſtill be employed in their ruth July. 
favour. The king married Catherine Par, widow of Nevil 
lord Latimer; a woman of virtue, and ſome what inclined 
what had formerly been foretold in jeſt, that he would 
be obliged to eſpouſe a widow. The king's league wich 
the emperor ſeemed a circumſtance no leſs favourable to 
the catholic party ; and thus matters remained ftill nearly 
balanced between the factions. 


Tu advantages gained by this powerful confederacy 
the preſent year. The campaign was opened with a vic- 
tory gained by the duke of Cleves, Francis's ally, over 
the forces of the emperor*: Francis, in perſon, took the 
field early; and made himſelf maſter, without reſiſtance, 
of the whole dutchy of Luxembourg : He afterwards took 
Landrecy, and added fome fortifications to it. Charles, 
having at laſt aſſembled a powerful army, in the 
Low-Countries; and, after taking almoſt every fortreſs in 
the dutchy of Cleves, he reduced the duke to accept of 
the terms which he was pleaſed to prefcribe to him. 
Being then joined by a body of fix thouſand Engliſh, be 
| fat down before Landrecy, and covered the ſiege with an 
army of above forty thouſand men. Francis advanced at 
the head of an army not much inferior; as if he intended 
to give the emperor battle, or oblige him to raiſe the 
fiege : But while theſe two rival monarchs were facing 
each other, and all men were in expectation of ſome great 
event, the French king found means of throwing fuc- 
cour into Landrecy; and having thus effected his pur- 
poſe, he fkilfully made a retreat. Charles, finding the 
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gbliged to yield » him in every amending : Lenox alone 
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ſeaſon far advanced, deſpaired of ſucceſs in his enterprise, 
and found it neceſfary to go into winter-quarters. 


Tum ' vanity of Henry was flattered by -the figure 
which be made in the great tranſaQtions on the conti- 


aue net v6 the Romiſh communion in the Frail 
can church at Stirling. By this weakneſs and levity, he 

loſt his credit with the whole nation, and rendered the 
proteſtants, who were hitherto the chief ſupport of his 
— his mortal enemies. The cardinaFacquiced an 


was become an obſtacle to his meaſures, and reduced him 
to ſome difficulty. | 

| . 
the families of Lenox and Arran made the intereſts of 
theſe two noblemen entirely incompatible ; and as the 
cardinal and the French party, in order ta engage Lenox 


fity of the Hamiltons. Lenox too had been encouraged 


0 aſpire to the marriage of the queen-dowager, which 
r 
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neee * 
of Len, and. d, of Arran, the later nobleman, % 
vas mace. vaſty -Jorernad, cnd. who was, invelied with 


ioliog thi he was not. likely to. focceed in his preten- 
fons to. the quern-dowager, and that Arran, favoured by 


the cardinal, had acquired the aſtendant, retired to Dun- 


barton, the: governor of which wes entirely at his devo- 
tion z he entered into a ſecret correſpondence with the 
Eagliſh court; und he fummoned his vaſſals and parti- 
zans to attend him. All thoſe who were inclined to the 
proteſtant religion, or were, on any account, diſcontented 
with the cardinal's adminiſtration, now regarded Lenox 
3s the head of their party; and they readily made him 2 
tender of their ſervices. In a little time, he had collected 
an army of ten thouſand men, and he threatened his ene 
mies with immediate deſtruction. The cardinal had no 
equal force to oppoſe to him ; but as he was a prudent man 
he foreſaw, that Lenox could not long ſubſiſt fo great an 
army, and he endeavoured jo gain time, by opening 2 
negociatiom with him. He feed his followers by va- 
nous artifices ; he prevailed on the Douglaſſes to change 
party ; he repreſented to the whole nation the danger of 
civil wars and commoetions : And Lenox, obſerving the 
unequal conteſt in which he was engaged, was at laſt 
obliged to lay down his arms, and to accepe of an accom- 
modation with the governor and the cardinal. Preſent 
peace was reſtored ; but no conkidencc took place between 
the parties. Lenox, fortifying his caſtes, und putting 
binſelf in a poſture of defence, waited the arrival of Eag- 
liſh fuccours, from whoſe affiftance alone be expected to 
hn eh a 
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n, ernennen 


ment reflored the two princeſſes, Mary and Eleabeth, to 


of juſtice and corrected what the king's former violence 
. had thrown into confuſion ; but it was impoliible for 

Henry to do any thing, how laudable foever, without be- 
 traying, in ſome circumſtance, his uſual extravagance and 
captice: Though he opened the way for theſe two prin- 


_ inſtrument of his variable and violent inclinations, he 


| ſhould be < King of England, France, and Ireland, 
„ defender of the faith, and on earth the ſupreme bend 
_ « of the church of England and Ireland.” It feemed t 
- palpable i 


| for maintaining its cauſe againſt Luther ; and yet fubjoin 
his eccleſiaſtical (upremacy, in oppoſition to the claims 6 
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enayr 'a P. Wan the winter ſeaſon refirained Henry from mil. 


9 operations, 


1544. e ee e. with 


he ſummoned a new parliament; in which 


to the ſuccefion of the crown. After 


their right of ſucceſſion. This ſeemed a reaſonable piece 


ceſles to mount the throne, he would not allow the act; 
to be reverſed, which had declared them illegitimate ; he 
made the parliament confer on him a power of ſtill ex- 
cluding them, if they refuſed to ſubmit to any conditions 


„ which he ſhould be pleaſed to impoſe; and be required 
' them to enndt, that, in default of his own ie, be might 
| diſpoſe of the crown as he pleaſed, by will or letters he- 


tent. He did not probably foreſee, that, in proportion as 
he degraded the parliament, by rendering it the paſive 


taught the people to tegard all its «fl» 2s invalid, and 


thereby defeated even the purpoſes which he was ſo bent 
to attam g 
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to retain the title of Defender of 
the Faith, which the court of Rome had conferred on hin, 
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by an cath which they had never taken. 
— — 
gave their ſanction, was that by which they mitigated the 
law of the fix anticles, and enectel, that no perſon ſhould | 
de pat to his trial upon an accuſation concerning any of 
the offences comprized in that ſanguinary ſtatute, except 
on the oath of twelve perſons before commiſſianers autho< 
rifed for the purpaſe ; and that po perſon ſhould be ar- 
reſted or committed to ward for any ſuch offence befare 
he was indicted. Any preacher accuſed of ſpeaking in 
his ſermon, contrary to theſe articles, muſt be indifted 
within forty days. 
Tus king always the limits of his autho- 
rity, whenever he demanded ſubſidies, however moderate, 
from the parliament , and therefore, not to hazard a . 
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en r. fuſal, be made no mention this ſeaſon vf x' apply: But 


", 2s his wars, both in France and- as well as 
had involved him in great expence, 
he had recourſe to other methods of filling his excliequer. 
Notwithſtanding the former abolition of his debe, he yet 
required new loans from his ſubjefts : And he enhanced 
gold from fory-five ſhillings to forty-eight an ounce ; 
and filver from three ſhillings and nine pence to four ſhil- 
lings. His pretence for this innovation, was to prevent 
the money from being exported; as if that expedient 
could ferve the purpoſe. coined fome 
baſe money, and ordered it to be curteht by proclamation. 
He named commiſſoners for levying a benevolence; and 
he extorted about ſeventy thoufind pounds by this expe- 
dicnt. Read, alderman of London", a man” ſomewhat 
advanced in years, having refuſed us contribute, or not 
coming up to the expectation of the commilſioners, was 
jurolled as à foot-ſoldier in the Scottiſh wars, and was 
there than eee. _ Ranicds who ii boos equally cx- 
liberty but” by paylity' a de *compolition *. - - 
powers of the prerogative (WASH of it ine paſſed wn- 
queſtioned), the compelling of any man to ferve in any 
office, and the imprifoning of any man during pleaſurc, 
hot to mention the practice of extofting loans, rendered 
. eee 
and prigerey ef every individual. - 

Fatty een eee 
vade· Scotland. Ihe fleet conſiſted of near two hundred 
veſſels, and carried on board ten thouſand men. Dud- 
tey lord Lifle commanded" the fea-forces; the eat} ot 


i Herbert. ee, p. 538. "Baker, p. 292. | 
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| weadell-into England; having lo@ voly forty men in the 


ed, be tured them. againſt Lenox, who was juſtly ſuſ- 
| peflied of a correſpondence with the enemy. That noble- 
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arge. 
mne eee gates were foon benen 
down ern 'or no refiſlanee- was made) ; and the 13. 


Engliſh firſt pillyged; and then fer fire to the city. The 
regent and cardinal were not prepared to oppole ſo great a 


| force, and they fled to Sting. Hertfor@ marched eaſt- 


werd ; and, being joined by a new body under Evers, war- 


den of the eaſt marches, he laid waſle the. whole coyntry, 


burned and deflroyed Haddingtonand. Dunbar, then re- 


whole” expedition. - The carl of Arran collected ſome 
forces; but findiog that the Engliſh were already depart- 


mans, after making ſome refiſtance, was obliged to fly 
into; Eaghad; where Henry ſettled a penfion on him, 


and even gave him his aicee, lady Margaret Douglas, in 


which, had be been able to execute them, he muſt have 
reduced his country to total ſervitude . . 
incurſion; by which he inflamed the paſſions of the Scots, 
without ſubduing their ſpirit; and it was commonly ſaid, 
that he did too much, if he intended to ſolicit an alliance, 
and to little, if he meant a conqueſt ". But the reaſon 
of his recalling the troops fo ſoon, was his eagerneſs to 
carry on a projefted enterprize againſt France, in which 
be intended to employ the whole force of his kingdom. 
ened the total ruin of that monarchy, and muſt, as a ne- 


cellacy; conſequence, have involved the ruin of England. 


Theſe two princes had agreed to invade France with 
forces amounting | to above a hundred thouſand men: 
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Ar. Low-ecuntries : They were to enter om no ee buy 
leaving all the frontier towns behind them, ts march 6i- 


Fren 


54 


1 


the | 


rey, Paulet lord St. Jobs, lord Ferrers of Chartley, lord 
gentry of his kingdom. The Engliſh arary-was foon | 
joined by the count de Buren, admiral of Flanders, with ten 
thouſand foot, and four thouſind horſe; and the whole = 
able to refit. The chief bree of che French armies was | 
| drawn to the fide of Champagne, in order to oppoſe the 


Tur emperor, with an army of near fluty thouſand | 
not to loſe time, while he waited for the arrivad'of his 
confederate, he ſat down before Luxembourg, which was 
ſurrendered to him: He thence proceeded to Commercy 
on the Meuse, which he took: Ligny met with the fame 
fate: He neut had fiege to Se. Difier on the Marne, which, 
though a weak place, made a brave refiftance, under the 
count of Sancerre, the governor, and the fiege was pro- 

Tu emperor was employed before chis town. at the | 
time the Engliſh forces were aſſembled in Ficardy. Henry, 
either tempted by the deſenceleſb condition of the French 
frontier, or thinking that the expperoy had firſt broken bi- 
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engagement, by forming ſieges, or perhaps, foreſeeing at 
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folk commanded the army before Montreuil: The king 134“ 


| the latter place, and under him Philip Corſe, a brave old 


foldier, who encouraged the garriſon to defend themſelves 
to the laſt extremity againſt the Engliſh. He was killed r4th sept. 
diately ſurrendered to Henry by the cowardice of Vervin; 


| Difer; and finding the ſeaſon much advanced, be began 


to hearken to = treaty of peace with France ſince all his 
abortive. In order to have a pretence for deſerting his 
ally he ſent a meſſenger to the Engliſh camp, requiring 
Henry immediately to fulfil his engagements, and to meet 
him with his army before Paris. Henry replied, that he 
was too far engaged in the fiege of Boulogne to raiſe it 


ſerved Charles as a ſufficient reaſon for concluding a peace 18th Sept. 


with Francis, at Crepy, where no mention was made of 
England. He flipulated to give Flanders as a dowry to 
his daughter, whom he agreed to marry to the duke of 
Orleans, Francis's ſecond fon; and Francis, in return, 
nounced all claim to Milan, Naples, and other territo- 
ries in Jealy. This peace, fo advantageous to Francis, 
was procured, partly by the decifive victory obtained in 
the beginning of the campaign by the count of Anguyen 
over the Imperialifts at Cerifolles in Piedmont, partly by 
the emperor's great defire to turn his arms againſt the 


French power, inflead of marching forward to Paris, ft © u a r. 
| downs before Monreuil and Boulogne. The duke of Nor- 
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He complained of the tiny of bis troops, and pretended 
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ved, and wid reckons fecerks Sie Rahn Evers, now 
lord Evers, and Sir Bryan Latoun, made an inroad into 
| z and having Lid waſte the counties of 


2 


left they ſhould deliver him into the hands 
of the Engliſh : but his own vawarlike ſpirit was gene- 


rally believed to have been the motive of this diſhonour- 


able flight The Scottiſh army, upda the departure of 


their general, fell into confuſion ; and had not Angus, 
— with a few of his retainers, brought of the cannon, and 
protected their rear, the Engliſh might have gained great 


advantages over them. Evers, clated with this ſucceſs, 
boaſted to Henry, that he had conquered all Scotland to 
the Forth; and he claimed a reward for this important 
ſervice. The duke of Norfolk, who knew with what 
difficulty ſuch acquiſitions would be maintained againſt 
2 warlike enemy, adviſed the king to grant him, as his 


reward, the conqueſts of which be boaſled fo highly. 


The next inroad made by the Engliſh, ſhewed the va- 
nity of Evers's hopes. This general led about five thou- 
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that country; when intelligence was brought him that 8 


ſome Scud forces appeared near the abbey of Melroſs. 


Angus had rouſed the: governor to more activity; and a 


neighbouring counties, a conſiderable body had repaired 
thicher to oppoſe the enemy. Norman Lefly, fon of 
the ear] of Rothes, had alſo joined the army with ſome 


volunteers from Fiſe ; and he inſpired courage into the 


whole, as well by this accefiion bf force, as by his per- 
ſonal- bravery and intrepidity. In order to bring their 
troops to the neceſfity of a fteady defence, the Scottiſh 
kaders ordered all their ' cavalry: to diſmount ; and they 
rclolved to wait, on ſome high grounds near Ancram, the 


had taught them too much to deſpiſe the enemy, thought, 


when they ſaw the Scottiſh horſes led off the field, that 


the whole army was retiring and they haſtened to attack 
them. The Scots received them in good order ; and be- 
ing favoured by the advantage of the ground, as well as 


ance, they ſoon put them to flight, and purſued them with 
conſiderable laughter. Evers and Latoun were both 
killed, and above a thouſand men were made priſoners. 
In order to ſupport the Scits in this war, Francis, fome 
time after, ſent over a body of auxiliaries, to the number 
of three thouſand five hundred men, under the command 
of Montgomery, lord of Lorges*. Reinforced by theſe 
ſuccours, the governor allembled an army of fiftcen 
thouſand men at Haddington, and marched thence to 
tarage the eaſt borders of England. He hid all waſte 
wherever he came; and having met with no conſiderable 


 refiſtance, he retired into his own country, and diſband- 


k Buchanan, lib. 15. Drummend. 


proclamation being iſſued for aſſembling the troops of the 


by the ſurpriſe of the Engliſh, who expected no reſiſt- 
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e nh AP. mitted ravages on the middle and weſt marches 5 and the 


2905 r 


war on both fides was fignalized rather by the ills inflicted 


dy either party. 
22 PrmcadBetabens me 
diſtinguiſhed this year by any memorable event. F rancis 
had equipped a fleet of above two hundred fail, befides 
gallies; and having embarked ſome land-forces on board, 


de ſent them to make a deſcent in England! They failed 


to the Ile of Wight, where they found the Englith fleet 
lying at anchor in St. Helen's. It confifted not of above 
2 hundred ſail ; and the admiral thought it moſt adviſeable 
to remain in that road, in hopes of drawing the French 
into the narrow channels and the rocks, which were un- 
known to them. The two fleets cannonaded each other 
for two days; and, except the finking of the Mary Roſe, 
one of aan en the damage 


on both ſides was inconſiderable. 


| Fhancrs's chief intention in equipping fo great 3 
fleet, was to prevent the Engliſh from throwing fuccours 
into Boulogne, which be reſolved to beſiege; and, for that 
purpoſe, he ordered a fort to be built, by which be in- 
tended to block up the harbour. After a conſiderable 
loſs of time and money, the fort was found fo ill con- 
ſtructed, that he was obliged to abandon it; and though 
he had affembled on that frontier an of near 
torty thouſand men, he was not able to effeft any con- 
fiderable enterprize. Henry, in order to defend his poſ- 
ſeffions in France, had levied fourteen thouſand Ger- 
mans; who, having marched to Fleucines in the biſhop- 
zic of Liege, found that they could advance no farther. 
The emperor would not allow them a paſſage through his 
dominions : They received intelligency of 2 ſoperior amy 
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on the fide of France ready to intercept them : Want of ena P, 


them ; And having feiged the Engliſh commiſſhries as = 1565. 


There ſtems to have been foine want of forefight in this 


commons granted him 2 ſubſidy, payable in two years, 


of two ſhillings 2 pound on lende; The ſpirituality 
roted him fix ſhillings a poand. But the parliament, 
qpekenfive Jeft more ate thould be made upon 
nel to fave themſelves by a very extracr- 
a Bberality of other people's - property : By one 


cliadliſhments owe their exiſtence to the generoſity of the 
ting, not to the protection of this fervile and proſtitute 
Tun proſtitute ſpirit of the parliament farther appeared 
in the preamble of a ſtatute 7, in which they recognize 


6 pruat; The above ten pounds, + hil- 


tenance of one or more prieſts, daily to fay maſs, or perform divine ſervice, 
for the uſe of the founders, or ſuch 6chers as they appointed: Free chapels 
vere independent on adiy church, and endowed for much the ſame purpoſe as 
| Þ 37 Hem VIE © 37% 


* A chapntry was » links church, chapet, cr particulee altar in fome £2 
nel chasch, Nc. with lands or Abe revenues for the moin- 


1 | 


2 


en 4. the king 1s have den bern, by the word of God, fu. 


34th Dec, 


| hear and determine all manner of cauſes eceleſiaſtical, and 
to correct all manner of herefies, errors, vices, and fins 


what was ever paid. by their anceſtors to any king of Eng- 


ol papiſt and bypocrite : That he had permitted his people 
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Te him alone, fay they, and fuch perſons 28 he ſhall ap- 
point, full power and authority is given. from above to 


whatſoever. No mention is here. made of the concur- 
rence of 2 convocation, or even of a parliament. His 
proclamations are, in eſſect, acknowledged to have, not 
only the force of law, but the authority of revelation ; and 
by his royal power he might regulate the actions of men, 


| T 


; Tus king made, in perſon, BASE IL ING 


on proroguing them; in which, after thanking them for 
their loving attachment to him, which, he faid, equalled 


pulpĩta were become a kind of batteries againſt each other; 


the uſe of the Scriptures, not in order to furniſh them with 
materials for diſputing and railing, but that he might enable 
them to inform their conſciences, and inftrudt their chil- 


dren and-families : That it grieved his heart to find how 


into the converſation of every alchouſe and tavern, and 
employed as a pretence for decrying the ſpiritual and legal 
paſtors : And that he was ſorry to obſerve that the word 
of God, while it was the object of ſo much anxious ſpe- 


nec and 
that, 
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vat; though an imaginary knowledge ſo much abounded, © N 4 Y. 
ctarily was daily going to decay*. The king gave good Ont, 
advice 3 bat his. own example, by encouraging ſpeculation 2545 
ind diſpute, was itt fitted to promots that penceable fub- 

er pear add EIN bd 


nne eaten eee the mancy 1 
panted by parliament ; and he ſent over the earl of Hert- 
ford, and lord Lifle, the admiral, to Calais, with a body 
of nine thouſand men, two-thirds of which conſiſted of 
foreigners. Some ſkirmiſhes of fmall moment enſued 
vith the French ; and no hopes of any conſiderable pro- 
peſs could be entertained by either party. Henry, whoſe 
mimolity againſt Francis was not violent, had given ſuf- 
fcient vent to his humour by this ſhort war ; and find- 
ing that, from bis great encreaſe in corpulence, and de- 
cy in"ftrength, he could not hope for much longer life, 
he was defirous of ending 2 quarrel which might prove 
fangerous to his kingdom during a minority. Francis 
e 
RRR 
foreſaw that hoſtilities muſt ſoon, on that account, break 
out between him and the emperor. Commiſſioners, 
terefore, having met at Campe, a ſmall place between 
ud the” peace Signed by them. The chief conditions 
years, or dn the former debe due by Francis ſhould be 
„ . This debe was feitled at two millions of livres, 
d legal beſides a claim of 500,000 livres, which was afterwards 
be adjufled. Francis took care to comprehend Scot- 
lnd in the treaty. Thus all that Henry obtained by a 
wy which coft him above one million three hundred and 
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© # u. forty thouland pounds ſterling”, was a bad and a 


ge nit 
(ZEIW:  fecurity for 8 debt which was not & third of the rake. ** 
"= Tun king, now el from all foreign wan, bed hi 
fare to give his attention to domeſtic affairs ; particula i « 1 

| to the eſtabliſhment of uniformity in opinion, on which « n 


be was fo intent. Though be allowed an Engliſh ta 
-Jation of the Bible, he bad hitherto been very careful 
keep the mais in Latin; but he was at laſt prevailed 
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courſe of their friendfhip, his brother-in-law had never © A. 
male one attempt to injure an adverfary, and had never, 


bold of the king by his pation for orthodoxy; and they 
repreſented to him, that, if his laudable zeal for inforcing | 
the truth met with no better ſucceſs, it was altogether 

| owing to the primate, whoſe example and encourage- 
| ment wee, in reality, the fecret ſupports of hereſy. 


was obliged to ſtand ſeveral hours among the lacqueys at 
the door of the council-chamber, before he could be ad- 
mitted ; and when he was at laſt called in, he was told, 
that they had determined to fend him to the Tower. 
| Cranmer faid, that he appealed to the king himſelf ; and 
finding his appeal diſregarded, be produced a ring, which 
Henry had given him as a pledge of favour and proteftion. 
The council were confounded ; and when they came bo- 


+ Coke's Indt. cap. 99. 
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But he was determined to cruſh all dbeir cabals, and to | 
teach them, by the fevereſt diſcipline, fince gentle me- 


qualified it with ſome reſerves, which did not fatisfy that 
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fore the king, he reproved them in the fevereſt terms; 


and told them that he was well acquainted with Cran- 
mer's merit, as well as with their malignity and envy: 


thods were ine ffectual, a more dutiful concurrence in pro- 
moting his ſervice. Norfolk, who was Cranmer's capital 
enemy, apologized for their conduct, and faid, that their 


only intention was to ſet the primate's innocence in a full 
obliged them all to embrace him, as a fign of their cor- 


dial reconciliation. The mild temper of Cranmer ren- 


dered this agreement more fincere on his part, than is 


uſual in ſuch forced 3 


Bur though Henry's favour for Cranmer rendered 
fruitleſs all accuſations againſt him, his pride and pee- 


viſhneſs, irritated by his declining tate of health, impelled 
him to puniſh with freſh ſeverity all others who preſumed 


to entertain a different opinion from himſelf, particu- 
larly in the capital point of the real preſence. Anne 
Aſcue, 2 young woman of merit as well as beauty *, who 


R 
that delicate and Henry, inflead of ſhewing in- 
dulgence to the of her ſex and age, was but the 
e 
theological tentiments. She was prevailed on by Bon- 
ner's menaces to make a ſeeming recantationz but the 


zealous prelate. She was thrown into priſon, and ſhe there 
employed herſelf in compoſing prayers and diſcourſes, by 


which the fortified her reſolution to. endure the utmeſt 


t Burnet. vol. ö. ay woke Ang Brits vB Com, 


7 Zale, Speed, 


She 


had great connexions with the chief ladies at court, and 
with the queen 
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She even wrote to the king, and told him, that, x5 to the en Ar. 
Loris Supper, the believed as much as Chriſt him- mes 
ſelf had faid of it, dens bby 4. yank 2 


. 


— 
5 


Nc 
nd cams Her con- 


E K 
the rack, that the could not ſtand, the was carried tobe 
fake in a chair. Together with her, were condufted 
Nicholas Belenian, a prieſt, John Laſſela, of the king's 
— 


— p. 97h. Speed, p. 780. nr bet Burnet 
paper, where the relates it. 1 muſt add, is jufice toche king, that he diſ- 
K's dC commended the lieutenant, | 
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er demned for he fame crime tothe fame puniſhment. They | 
Ke A were all tied to the ſtake ; and in that dreadful fatuation, 


them, if they wauld merit it by 2 recantation. 
this offer as a new ornament to their crown 
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| replied the king, you are now become a doctor, Kate ; 
© and better fined to give than receive inſtruſtion. She 
51 _ — how little the was in- 
2 titled 


irt! 


Cys any converſation, however fublime, when propoſed by 
7546 his majeſty, ſhe well knew, that her conceptions could 
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- titled to theſe praiſes ; that though ſhe uſually declined not 


ſerve to no other purpoſe than to give him a little mo- 
mentary amuſement ; that ſhe found the converſation apt 
to languiſh, when not revived by ſome oppoſition, and ſhe 


had ventured ſometimes to feign a contrariety of ſenti- 


ments, in order to give him the pleaſure of refuting ber; 
and that the alſo purpoſed, by this innocent artifice, to 
engage him into topics, whence, ſhe had obſerved by fre- 


« And is it fo, ſweetheart ?”* replied the king, © then are 
« we perfect friends again.” He embraced her with 
great affection, and fent her away with aſſurances of his 


Catherine were converſing amicably in the garden, when 
the chancellor appeared with forty of the purſuivants. 
The king ſpoke to him at fome diſtance from her; and 
ſeemed to expoſtulate with him in the fevereſt manner: 


cl, which he liberally beſtowed upon that magiſtrate ; 
and then ordered him to depart his preſence. She after- 
wards interpoſed to mitigate his anger: He faid to 


her, Poor foul! you know not how ill incitled this 
man is to your good offices.” Thenceforth the queen, 


having narrowly eſcaped fo great a danger, was careful 
not to offend Henry's humour by any contradiction; and 


Gardiner, whoſe malice had endeavoured to widen the 
e 


good opinion *. 


| ® Burnet, vol. 4. p. 364+ Herderty p. 560. Spend, p. 580, Fox's Af: 


and Monuments, vol. ii. p. 58. 
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quent experience, that ſhe reaped profit and inſtruction. 


of this ſudden change, prepared next day to convey her to 
the Tower, purſuant to the king's warrant. Henry and 
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who poſſeſſed a much ſuperior rank to that of Gardiner. 


done his part with honour in all the expeditions againſt 
Fortune ſeemed to confpire with his own in- 
duſtry, in raiſing him to the greateſt elevation. From 
the favours heaped on him by the crown, he had ac- 
quired an immenſe eſtate: The king had ſucceſſively 
been married to two of his nieces; and the king's natural 
fon, the duke of Richmond, had married his daughter : 
Beſides, his deſcent from the ancient family of the Mou- 
brays, by which be was allied to the throne, he bad 
eſpouſed a daughter of the duke of Buckingham, who 
was deſcended by a female from Edward III.: And as 
de was believed fiill to adhere fecretly to the ancient 
religion, he was regarded, both abroad and at home, 
as the head of the catholic party. But all theſe circum- 
ances, in proportion as they exalted the duke, provoked 
the jealouſy of Henry; and he foreſaw danger, during 
his ſon's minority, both to the public tranquillity, and 
to the new eccleſiaſtical from the attempts of 
ſo potent a fubjet. But nothing tended more to ex- 
poſe Norfolk to the king's diſpleaſure, than the preju- 
dices which Henry had entertained againſt the earl of 
Sy; —— 

E22 of the maſt premiing 


hopes, and had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by every accom- 
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burſt out ſoon after to the deſtruction of a man, 2 
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which became a ſcholar, a courtler, and a fol- 
Ger. He excelled in all the military exerciſes which 


the miniſters, on account of this affront which was put 
upon him. And as he had refuſed to marry Hertford's 
daughter, and even waved every ather propoſal of mar- 
riage, Henry imagined, that he had entertained views 
of eſpouſing the lady Mary; and he was inſtantiy 


deter- 

mined to repreſs, by the moſt ſevere cxpedients, fo dan- 
an ambition. 

Aera rn by all theſe motives, and perhaps influ- 

enced by that old diſguſt, with which the ill conduct of 

Catherine Howard had inſpired him againſt ber whole fa- 

mily, he gave private orders to arreſt Norfolk and Sur- 


rey z and they were on the fame day confined in the 
Tower. Surrey being a commoner, his trial was the 
more expeditious ; and as to proofs, neither parkaments 
nor juries ſeem ever to have given the leaſt attention to 
them in any cauſe of the crown, during this whole reign. 
He was accuſed of entertaining in his family fome Ita- 
hans who were fuſdefted to be ſpies ; 2 ſervant of his had 
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paid a viſit to cardinal Pole in Italy, whence he was ff. ©.4 F- 
"347+ 


Nd of holding a correſpondence with that obnoxious 
prelate ; he had quartered the arms of Edward the Con- 
ſeſſar on his ſcutcheon, which made him be of 
aſpiring to the crown, though both he and his anceſtors 
had openly, during the courſe of many years, maintained 
that practice, and the heralds had even juſtified it by their 
authority. Theſe were the crimes for which a jury, not- 
withſtanding his eloquent and ſpirited defence, condemned 
the earl of Surrey for high treaſon ; and their ſentence 
vas ſoon after executed upon him. 

Tun innocence of the duke of Norfolk was flill, if auzateret 
poſſible, more apparent than that of his fon ; and his fer- N. 
| vices to the crown had been greater. His dutchefs, with 

whom he lived on bad terms, had been fo baſe as to carry 
intelligence to his enemies of all ſhe knew againſt him : 
Elizabeth Holland, a miſtreſs of his, had been equally 
ſubſervient to the deſigns of the court: Yet with all theſe 
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in a declining fate; 
togs all thake near him plainly fow hi 


_ 7 Burnet, yok. l-. 548. Fax. ls 
| * Lanquet's xine of Chronicles is the year 1541. 
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| In paſling over the poſterity of the queen of Scots, his 
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| contrarieties of his temper and conduct: He left money 


' nincelſes he obliged, under the penalty of forſeiting their 
title to the crown, not to marry without conſent of the 
council, which he appointed for the government of his 


cellian on Frances Brandon, marchioneſs of Dorſet, el- 


der daughter of his fifter, the French queen; then on 
Eleanor, counteſs of Cumberland, the ſecond daughter. 


dier ſiſter, he made uſe of the power obtained from par- 
lament ; but as he ſubjoined, that, after the failure of the 
French queen's poſterity, the crown ſhould deſcend to the 
next lawful heir, it afterwards became a queſtion, whether 
theſe words could be applied to the Scottiſh line. It was 
thought, that theſe princes were not the next heirs after | 
the houſe of Suffolk, but before that houſe; and that 
Henry, by expreſſing himſelf in this manner, meant en- 
tirely to exclude them. The late injuries, which he had re- 
that nation ; and he maintained to the laſt that character 
of violence and caprice, by which his life had been fo 
much diſtinguiſhed. Another circumſtance of his will 
may ſuggeſt the ſame refleftion with regard to the ſtrange 


for 
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ena for makes to be faid for delivering his foul from purga. 
(EINE tory ; and though he defirayed all thoſe inflitutions, eftz- 
»3967- bliſhed by his anceſtors and others, for the benefit of 2hery 
fouls ; and had even left the doftrine of purgatory doubt. 
ful in all the articles of faith, which he promulgated 
during his later years ; he was yet determined, when the 
' hour of death was approaching, to take care, at leaff, | 
of his own future repoſe, and to adhere to the ſaſer fide 

of the queſtion*. * 29 
His chance}. T's is difficult to give a juſt funmary of this prince's 
rafter. cualities: He was fo different from himſelf in different 
parts of his reign, that, as is well remarked by lord Her- 
 abfolute, uncontrouled authority which he maintained at 
home, and the regard which he acquired among foreign 
degree, to the appellation of 2 gras privce; while his ty- 
ranny and barbarity exclude bim from the character of 
2 goed one. He gaileied, indeed, great vigour of mind, 
which qualifed him for exercifing dominion over men; 
courage, intrepidity, vigilance, inflexibility : And though 
theſe qualities lay not always under the guidance of a regu- 
lar and folid judgment, they were accompanied with good 
parts, and an extenſive capacity; and every one dreaded 2 
conteſt with 2 man, who was known never to yield or to 
forgive, and who, in every controverſy, was determined, 
either to ruin himſelf or his antagonift. A catalogue of 
his vices would comprehend many of the worſt qualitics 
incident to human nature: Violence, cruelty, profuſion, 
rapacity, injuſtice, obſtinacy, arrogance, bigotry, pre- 
fumption, caprice: But neither was he ſubject to all theſe 
vices in the moſt extreme degree, nor was he, at inter- 
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vals, altogether deſtitute of virtues: He was fincere, open, CN A f. 
gallant, hberal, and capable at leaſt of 2 temporary friend- 2 
22 — Is this are 
that the incidents of his reign ſerved to diſplay his faults 
in their full light: The treatment, which be met with 
from the court of Rome, provoked him to violence; the 
tanger of a revolt from his ſuperſtitious ſubpecta, ſeemed 
to require the moſt extreme ſeverity. But it muſt, at the 
lame time, be acknowledged, that his fituation tended to 
throw an additional luſtre on what was great and magna- 
nimous in his character: The emulation between the em- 


— in the Engle Mfeey WO Ie 

Tr may ſeem a little extracedinary, that, notwithſtand- 

ing his cruelty, his extortion, his violence, his arbitrary 
miniſtration, this prince not only acquired the regard 4 
of his ſubjects; but never was the object of their hatred: 1 
He feems even in ſome degree to have poſſeſſed, to the 

kf, their love and affeftion . His exterior 5 

were advantageous, and fit to captivate the mobitude: 

His magnificence and perſonal bravery rendered him Mut- 

mous in vulgar eyes: And it may be faid, with truth, 
that the Engliſh in that age were ſo thoroughly ſubdued. 
that, like eaſtern faves, they were inclined to admire 
E => Jap araphanyy wmay is 
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THAT more fincere 2nd diſintereſted than uſually takes place 
1 tderween neighbouring princes. Their common jealouſy 
2547+ of the emperor Charles, and fome reſemblance in their 
characters (though the compariſon ſets the French mo. 
narch in a very ſuperior and advantageous light), ſerved 
| as the cement of their mutual amity. Francis is faid to 
have been aſſected with the king's death, and to have ex- 
preſſed much regret for the loſs. His own health began 

to decline: He foretold, that he ſhould not long fur. 

vive his friend: Abs is 2d is GU GS mentRs air 

bim. 
Miſceliane. Tun were ten parliaments fummoned by Henry 
eus traniac- VIII. and twenty-three ſefions held. The whole time, 
ry in which theſe parliaments fat during this long reign, ex- 
cC.esded not three years and a half. It amounted not to 3 
twelvemoath during the firſt twenty years. The innova- 
tions in religion obliged the king afterwards to call theie 
aſſemblies more frequently: But though theſe were the 
moſt important tranſactions that ever fell under the cog. 
nizance of parliament, their devoted ſubmiſſion to 
Henry's will, added to their earneſt deſire of ſoon return- 
ing to their country-ſeats, produced a quick diſpatch oi 
the bills, and made the ſeſſions of ſhort duration. All the 
king's caprices were, indeed, blindly complied with, and 
no regard was paid to the fafety or liberty of the ſubjc. 
Beſides the violent proſecution of whatever he was plcaſcd 
to term hereſy, the laws of treaſon were multiplied be- 
yond all former precedent. Even words to the diſparage- 
ment of the king, queen, or royal iſſue, were ſubjected to 
that penalty ; and ſo little care was taken in framing 
theſe rigorous ſtatutes, that they contain obvious contra- 
ditions ; infomuch that, had they been ſtrictly exe» 
cuted, every man, without exception, muſt have fallen 
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1 The privilege of clingy was abolifhed for the 


; 


7 


Feta: and alſo aboliſhed entirely the privileges of fanc- 
tuarĩes. "Theſe conſequences were implied in the neglet 
of the canon law. 

Tur only expedient employed to fupport the military 
ſpirit during this age, was the reviving and extending of 
ſome old laws, enafted for the encouragement of archery, 
on which the defence of the kingdom was ſuppoſed much 
to depend. Every man was ordered to have a bow*®: 
Butts were ordered to be ereficd in every pariſh ' : And 
every bowyer was ordered, for each bow of yew, whichhe 
made, to make two of elm or wich, for the ſervice of the 
common people ®. The uſe of croſt-bows and hand- 


guns was alſo prohibited ”. What rendered the Engi 


with them, by which they were enabled, upon occaſion, 
to engage in cle fight with the enemy. Frequent 
muſters or arrays were alſo made of the people, eren 
during time of peace; and all men of fubflance wen 
oblized to have a complete ſuit of armour or harneſs, as it 


was called. The martial ſpirit of the Engliſh, d- 


F233 Hen. vit c. 5. 526 Hen, V c. 23, | 
VII. . 32. + 22 Hen. VIII. c. 6. * Hen, VII. . 
1 Ibid. m Ihid, ® Hen. VII. e. 23. Herbert. 
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„ This duty had been voted to every king 
fince Henry IV. duringthe term of his own life only : Yet 
Henry VIII. had been allowed tolevy it fax years without 


by it; and hiſtorians, partial or ignorant, till repreſen 
this meaſure as a moſt violent and unprecedented enor- 


#6 Hens VII. e. 14. 
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>. 


out conſent of parliament *. Ie was forgotten, that, wih 


regard both to Wales and Eagland, the Imitation was | 
aboliſhed by the ftatute, which gave to the royal procla- 
mations the force of laws. _- 

Tun foreign commerce of England, during this age, 
was mollly confined to the Netherlands. The inha- 
e of the Low Countries bought the Engl com- 
modities, and diſtributed them into other parts of 
Europe. Hence the mutual dependance of thoſe coun- 
tries on each other ; and the great Joſs ſuſtained by both, 
| in caſe of a rupture. During all the variations of po- 
hr. mg I ning 
and though the king uſually bore a greater 
Ahip to Francis, the nation always kaved towards 


9 Aol 

he x528, hoſfilities, commenced between England and 
the Low Countries; and the incoavenience was ſoon felt 
an both ſides. While the Flemings were not allowed to 
purchaſe. cloth in England, the Engliſh merchants could 
not buy it from the clothiers, and the clothiers were 
> Mobo a he re i 


. 
of it as uſual Fn OE OS I, bo Gp 
get no other anfwer from them”. was at 
je ade 1 comin the commerce bee has 
even during war. 
| | Ty was not till the end of this reign that any fallads, 
catrats, turnips, or other edible roots were produced in 
England. The little of theſe vegetables, that was uſed, 
| was formerly imported from Holland and Flanders *. 
Queen Catherine, when the wanted a fallad, was obliged 


* 24 Hen, VII. [7 los 296: | ® Acdrnſany wk i. pe yat | 
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and the planting of them, was introduced from 
r deginning of this reign, or end of 


of the poorer fort, in London, began by beeaking open 
foreigners. _ They next to the houſe of Meu- 

tas, a Frenchman, much hated by them ; where they | 
committed great 


moch bee e in the city. They als threatened car- 

eclfary to ſortify bis houſe, and put himelF on his guad. 
Tus at hit with theſe diferders, they diſperſed them- = 
kives ; ane earls of Shebwbury and Surrey feined fone = 
nnen jo the city, 2t the head of thir- | 
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i tied for niercy. - Henry knew at that time how eng- 
w pardon ; he diſmiſſed them without farther puniſh. I 
meat *.. Y | ; 1547» 

80 great was the number of foreign artizans in the 
city, that at leaſt fifteen thouſand Flemings alone were at 
me time obliged ts leave it, by an order of council, 
Catherine®: Henry himſelf confeſſes, in an edict of the 
dlenes, to have recourſe to theft, murder, and other en- 
amities : He alſo aſſerts, that the vaſt multitude of fo- 
nignets raiſed the price of grain and bread”; And to 
zrevent an increaſe of the evil, all foreign artificers were 
jrokibited from having above two foreigners in their 


which might have excited the emulation of the natives, 
mi have improved their ian. The priſoners in the 
ungen, for dedes and crimes, are aſſerted, in an act of 
patliaitent; to be fixty thouſand perſons and above* ; 
bern which would amount nearly to 2000 2-year: 
He add; that; in the latter end of Elizabeth's reign; 
there webe not puniſhed capitally 400 in 2 year: It ap- 
| pears that; in all England, there are not at preſent fifty 
exccuted for thoſe crimes. If theſe facts be juſt, there 


er ren 
$5 Hem. VIE, 4 Ibid. Pas Hen, VID. ©. &. 
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cur WA'P. has been 2 great improvement in morals fince the reign 


— Henry VI. And this improvement has been chiefly 
2547- owing to the enereaſe of induſtry and of the arts, which 
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have given maintenance, and, what is almoſt of equal 
importance, occupation, to the lower claſſes. 

Turn is a remarkable clauſe in a flatute paſſed nexr 
the beginning of this reign i, by which we might be 
induced to believe, that England was extremely decayed 
from the flouriſhing condition which it had attained in 
times. It had been enafted in the reign of 
Edward II. that no magiſtrate in town or borough, who 
by his office ought to keep aſſine, ſhould, during the con- 
tinuance of his” magiſtracy, fell, either in wholeſale oc 
in order to prevent fraud or private views in fixing 
the ata: Yet the kw is repealed in this reign. The 
reaſon aſſigned is, that fince the making of that ſtatue 
* and ordinance, many and the moſt part of all the cities, 
e boroughs,” and towns corporate, ' within the realm 
« of England, are fallen in ruin and decay, and arc 
„ not inhabited by merchants, and men of fuch fub- 
« fiance as at the time of making that. flatute : For at 
« this day, the dwellers and inhabitants of the fame 
„ fiſhmongers, and other victuallera, and there remain 
* ſex others to bear the offices.” Men have fuch 3 
propenſity to exalt paſt times above the preſent, that it 
ſeems. dangerous to credit this reaſoning of the parlia- 
ment, without farther evidence to ſupport it. So differ- 
| ſome may be inclined to draw an oppoſite inference from 
this fact. A mare regular police was eftablithed in the 
zcign of Henry VIII. than in any former period, and 
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Bur if there were really a decay of commerce, and in- 
tuſtry, and populouſncſs in England, the flatutes of | 
wrenching holidays, circumſtances of con ſiderable mo- 


wards repealed ". | , 2 
Tu practice of depopulating the country, by aban- 
continued ; as appears by the new laws which were, 
king was entitled to half the rents of the land, where any 
furm-bouſes were allowed to fall to decay . The vuaſkil. 
ful huſbandry was probably the cauſe why the proprietors 
found no profit in tillage. The number of ſheep allowed 


| tobe kepe in one flock, was reſtrained to two thouſand *, 


119 bng ic 3 | * I | 
h Hall, folio 110. 6 Hen. VII. c. 3 * 2 Hen. VIII, 
. "14. "© len. VUL. © 2. 7 Hen. VI . 125 then, vit. 
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© #4 P. Sometimes, fays the ſtatute, one proprietor, or farmer, 
hens would keep 2 flock of twenty-four thouſand. It is te. 
N markable, that the parkament afcribes the 
| price of mutton to this encyeaſe of ſheep: Becauſe, fay 
they, the commodity being gotten into few hands, the 


price of it is raiſed at pleafure*. It is more probable, - 


that the eſſect from thedaily encreaſe of money: 
For it ſeems almoſt impoſſible, that ſuch a commodity 
could be engroffed. 


Is the year 1544, it appears that an acre of good land | 


in Cambridgeſhire was Jet at a ſbilling, or about fiſteen- 
pence of our preſent money*. This is ten times cheaper 


than the uſual rent at preſent. But commodities were not 


| Soup laws were made with regard to beggars and v2- 


grants ; one of the circumſlances in government, which 


humanity would moſt powerfully recommend to a bene- 
volent legiſlator ; which feems, at firſt fight, the moſt 


cally adjuiled ; and which is yet the molt difficult ts | 


ſettle in ſuch a manner, as to attain the end without de- 
ſtroying jndyſtry. The convents formerly were a ſuppor; 
to the poor; but at the ſame time tended ta encourage idle- 
not en Pe: 
Is 546, 2 Jaw was made for fixing the intereſt of 
money at 10 per cent.; the firſt legal intereſt known in 


England. Formerly, all loans of that nature were regardet | 


as uſurious. N ee 
e And the 
ces ftill remained fo that the law permitting 
reft, was repealed in the reign. 

Twas reign, ann 
baten prigns, ben with monopeliging laws, con- 
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fing particular manufactures to particular towns, or ex- CHAP. 
clading the open country in general. There remain —_— 
fill too many traces of ſimilar abſurdities. In the ſubſe- 
quent reign, the corporations which had been opened by 
a farmer law, and obliged to admit tradeſmen of different 
kinds, were again ſhut up by act of parliament ; and every 
| one was prokibited from exerciſing any trade who was not 
| of the corporation”. 

Hanzr, as he poſſeſſed himſelf ſome talent for letters, 
was an encourager of them in others. He founded Tri- 
| pity College in Cambridge, and gave it ample endow- 
_ ments. Wolfey founded Chiilt Church in Oxford, and 
intended to call it Cardinal College : But upon his fall, 
which happened before he had entirely haiſhed his ſcheme, 
the king ſeized all the revenues; and this violence, 
above all the other misfortunes of that miniſter, is ſaid to 
have given him the greateſt concern*. But Henry af- 
terwards reſtored the revenues of the college, and only 
changed the name. The cardinal founded in Oxford the 
to blows. The ſtudents divided themſelves into parties, 
which bore the names of Greeks and Trojans, and fome- 
times fought with as great animoſity as was formerly ex- 
exciſed by thoſe hoſtile nations. A new and more corre | 
method of pronouncing Greek being introduced, it alſo 
divided the Grecians themſelves into parties; and it was 
remarked that the catholics favoured the former pro- 
nunciation, the proteſtants gave countenance to the new. 
Gardiner employed the authority of the king and council 

to ſuppreſs innovations in this particular, and to preſerve 
the corrupt ſound of the Greek alphabet, So little li- 
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The penalties in- 
r. berty then allowed of any kind 

* — the new pronunciation were no leſs than 
—— 


and the biſhop 
2547- whipping, degradation, and expulfion ; 


declared, that, rather than permit the liberty of innovating 


pronunciation of the Greek alphabet, it were better 
Oxford excited the emulation of Cambridge”. olſey 
intended to have enriched the lheary of bis college 2 
Oxford with copies of all the manuſcrips * 
the Vatican”. Phe countenance given to letters by 
bing and his miniſters contributed to render learning 


faſhionable in England: Eraſmus ſpeaks with great 


fatisfaftion of the general regard paid 4 Sp 
and gentry to men of knowledge *. It s needleſs - 
| be particular in mentioning the writers of this reign, or 


| There is no man of that age | 
P 1c 
Thomas More, though he wrote in Latin, ſeems to come 


| the neareſt to the character of a clailical author. 


3 Wood's Hift. & Antiq. Oxon. lib, i. p. 245. | 1 | 
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State of the regency — Innovations in the regency 
— — comply 
gry of the reformation — 
of cardinal Beaton—— Cundut of the war with 
Scatland—— Battle of Pinkey — 4 parlament 
—— Farther of the reformation —— Af- 
fairs of Scotland — Young queen of Scots ſent into 
France Cabal: of lord Seymour — Dudley carl 
of Warwic —— A parliament Attainder of lord 
Seymour —— His —̃ — af- 


fairs. 


| is miniſters, who had always been ſo obſequious to him 
the plan which he had traced out to them. He fixed the 
majority of the prince at the completion of his eighteenth 
year ; and as Edward was then only a few months paſt 
nine, he appointed faxteen executors; to whom, during 
the minority, he entruſleeſTthe government of the king 
and kingdom. Their were, Cranmer, archbiſhop 
* * chancellor; lord St. 
John, 


— he regulations which be im- E907 
poſed on the government of his infant for, 2s . 
well as by the limitations of the ſucceſſion, bad projefled 1597 
» > -_ >; a ng Gs as. 
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. to give hows inthintiita "ef i 
XXXIV- All thoſe who were polleſſed of any office reſigned their 
2547- former commiliions, and accepted new ones in the name 
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of the young king. The biſhops themſelves were con- 
rained to make a like fubmifion. Care was taken to 
inſert in their new commiſſions, that they held their of- 
fices during pleaſure * : And it is there exprefaly affirmed, 
that all manner of authority and juriſdiction, as well 
ecclefaltical as civil, is originally derived from the 
crown *. 

Tun executors, in their next meaſure, ſhowed 2 more 
ſubmiſſive deference to Henry's will ; becauſe many of 
them found their account in it. The late king had in- 
tended, before his death, to make a new creation of nobi- 
lity, in order to ſupply the place of thoſe peerages which 
_— had fallen by former attainders, or the failure of iflue; 
and that he might enable the new peers to ſupport theic 
dignity, be had reſolved, either to beſtow eftates on them, 
or advance them to higher offices. He had even gone ſo 
far as to inform them of this reſolution ; and in his will, 
he charged his executors to make good all his promiſes *, 
That they might aſcertain his intentions in the moſt an. 
thentic manner, Sir William Paget, Sir Den- 
ny, and Six William Herbert, with whom Henry had al. 
ways converſed in a familiar manner, were called before 
the board of regency ; and having given evidence of what 
they knew concerning the king's promiſes, their teſti- 
mony was relied on, and the executors proceeded to the 
fulfilling of theſe engagements. Hertford was created 
duke of Somerſet, marſchal and lord treafurer ; Wrio- 
| thelely, car] of Southampton ; the earl of Effex; mar- | 

3 viſcount Lifle, earl of Warwic ; | 


. — Dawn vol, 5. 9.6. Soype's Mem, of Cram 
. 41. © Strype's Mem. of Cranm. p. 141. 
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* Sir 


\: alfs Somerſer, the protefior, were, in the niead time, 
endowed with ſpiritual preferments, deancries and pre- 
bends. For, among many other invaſions ef eccleſiaſtical 
pigs nad yraty th pe pals, of be 


. ted ime ain is 
in opposite party to: Somerſetz and it was not likely 
that faftions, which had ſecretly prevailed, even during 
the arbitrary reign of Henry, ſhould be ſuppreſſed in the 
weak adminiftration that ufually attends a minority. 
The former nobleman, that he might have the greater lei- 
ſure for attending to public bufinefs, had, of himſelf and 
from his own authority, put the great ſeal in commiſſion, 
and had empowered four lawyers, Southwel, Tregonel, 
Oliver, and Bellafis, to execute, in his abſence, the office 
of chancellor. This meaſure ſeemed very exceptionable ; 
and the more fo, as, two of the commiſſioners being ca- 
noaiſts, the lawyers ſuſpeftcd that, by this nomination, 
the chancellor had intended to diſcredit the common law. 
Complaints were made to the council ; who, influenced by 
the Peer, gladly laid hold of the - opportuaity to 
regard to fo unuſual a caſe, and received for anfwer, that 
the commiſſion was illegal, and that the chancellor, by 
ne forfeited the 


; 
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en A r. council furnmoned him to appear before them. He main- 


. |. nd, that he held his office by the late king's will, 
3547 founded on an act of parliament, and could not loſe it 
without u trial in parliament; that if the commiſſion 
which he had granted were found illegal, it might be 
cancelled, and all the ill conſequences of it be eafily reme- 
| ded; and that the depriving him of his office for an 
error of this nature, was a precedent by which any other 
innovation might be authorized. But the council, not- 
withſtanding theſe topics of defence, declared that he had 
forfeited the great ſeal; that a fine ſhould be impoſed up- 
on him ; and that he ſhould be confined to his own houſe 
during pleaſure *. 
Tus removal of Southampton enereaſed the protector: 
authority, 2s well as tended to ſuppreſs faction in the re- 
tage : His ambition carried him to ſeek ſtill farther acqui- 
dens. On pretence, that the vote of the executors, 
chooſing him protector, was not a ſufficient foundation 
for his authority, he procured a patent from the young | 
king, by which he enticely overturned the will of Harry | 
VIII. produced a total revolution in the government, and 
may ſeem even to have ſubverted all the laws of the king- 
and appointed a council, conkifling of all the former 
counſellors, and all the executors, except Southampton : 
He reſerved a power of namirig any other counſellors at 
pleaſure : And he was bound to conſult with ſuch only as 
be thought proper. "The proteficr and his council were 
likewiſe empowered to act at diſcretion, and to execute 
incurring any penalty or forfeiture from any law, ſtatute, 
proclamation, or cedinance whatſoever * Even had 
this patent been more moderate in its conceſſions, and had 


B Hollfngfed, p. 979. 1 Burnet, vol, it. Records, No. 6. 
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1 been drawn by directions from the executors appointed © H a P. 


by Henry, its legality might juflly be queſtioned; fince Inn, 

| ſeems effential to 2 walk of this nature to be exer= row 

ved by the perſons entruſted, and not to adit of = 

ddegation to others: But as the patent, by its very tenor, 

mere the executors are not fo much as mentioned, 

ears to have been ſurreptitiouſiy obtained from a minor 

bing, the proteQorſhip of Somerſet was a plain uſurpa- 

ton, which it is impoſſible by any arguments to juſtify. 

The connivance, however, of the executors, and their 

peſent acquieſcence in the new eſtabliſhment, made it be . 

er ſubmitted to; and as the -young king Gi... 

tered an extreme attachment to his uncle, who was alſo 

n the main 2 man of moderation and probity, no objec- 

ons were made to his power and title. All men of 

er, likewiſe, who faw the nation divided by the reli- 

jjous neal of the oppoſite fefts, deemed it the more ne- 

night check the exorbitancies of faction, and enſure the 

pblic tranquillity. And though ſome clauſes of the pa- 

int ſeemed to imply 2 formal ſubverſion of all limited 

prerament, fo little jealouſy was then uſually entertained 

= that head, that no exception was ever taken at bare 

thims or pretenſions of this nature, advanced by any 

tae of ardicrary adminiſtration, and that in many, and 

peat, and flagrant, and unpopular inſtances, was able 

bmetimes to give ſome umbrage to the nation. 

Tus extenſive authority and imperious charaQter of ,; 

Henry, had retained the partizans of beth religions in ſub- ties cm. 

ſition ; bot, upon his demie, the hopes of the proteſtants, ** 

ad the fears of the catholics, began to revive, and the I 

al of theſe parties produced every where diſputes and 1 

aimoſities, the uſual prefudes to more fatal divifions. | 1 

The protector had long been regarded as a ſecret parti- 4 
zan 
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e. 2am of the reformers ; and being now freed from reftraice, 
Lnomn be ferupled not to diſcover his intention of 
mn. abuſes in the ancient religion, and of adopting flill more 
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of the proteſtant innovations. He took care that all per- 
fons, entruſted with the king's education, ſhould be at- 
tached to the ſame principles; and as the young prince 
diſcovered a zeal for every kind of literature, eſpecially 
theological, far beyond his tender years, all men foreſa 
in the courſe of his reign, the total abolition of the catholie 
faith in England ; and they early began to declare 
ſelves in favour of thoſe tenets, which were likely to bec 
in the end entirely prevalent. After Southampton's fal 
few members of the council ſeemed to retain any attac 
ment to the Romiſh communion ; and moſt of the c 

ſellors appeared e 
of the reformation. 'The riches, which moſt of them þ; 
. 
widen the breach between England and Rome ; and 
eſtabliſhing a contrariety of ſpeculative tenets, as well as 
of diſcipline and worſhip, to render a coalition with the 
mother church altogether impracticable Their rapacit 
ale, the chief fource of their reforming ſpirit, wa 
excited by the profpet of pillaging the fecular, as the 
| had already done the regular clergy ; and they knew tha 
while any ſhare of the old principles remained, or any « 

r cect 
in that enterprize. 

Tus numerous and burthenſome 
hich the Neel a ved Gn RR. EE en 
bby ming — y patio 
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with heaven. Many circumſtances coticurred to inflame CH AP. 
this daring ſpirit ; the novelty irfelf of their doBtines, —.— = 
the triumph of making profelytes, the furious perſecu- 1547. 
the ancient tenets and practices, and the neceflity of pro- 
curing the concurrence of the laity, by deprefiing the 
hierarchy, and by tendering to them the plunder of the 
oppolition of civil authority, this genius of religion ap- 
peared in its full extent, and was attended with conſe - 
quences which, though leſs durable, were, for ſome time, 
the ancient ſuperſtition. But as the magiſtrate took the 
lead in England, the tranfition was more gradual ; much 
of the ancient religion was ſtill preſerved ; and a reaſon- 
able degree of ſubordination was retained in diſcipline, 
as well as fome pomp, order, and ceremony in public 
worſhip. | ft - 

Tus protefior, in his ſchemes for advancing the re- 
formation, had always recourſe to the counſels of Cran- 
mer, who, being a man of moderation and prudence, was 
averſe to all violent changes, and determined to bring 
over the people, by infenfible innovations, to that ſyſtem 
of doctrine and diſcipline which he deemed the moſt pure 
which carefully avoided the extremes of reformation, was 
likely to be moſt fling ; and that a devotion merely 
ſpiritual was fitted only for the firſt fervours of a new 
et, and upon the relaxation of theſe naturally gave 
place to the inroads of ſuperſtition. He ſeems, therefore, 
to have intended the eftabliſhment of a hierarchy, which, 
being ſuited to 2 great and ſettled government, might 
ſtand as a perpetual barrier againſt Rome, and might re- 
tain the reverence of the people, even after their enthu- 
baſtic zeal was diminiſhed, or entirely evaporated. 
Vor. IV. 9 
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Tun perſon who oppoſed, with greateſt authority, 


biſhop of Wincheſter ; who, though he had not obtained 
a place in the council of regency, on account of late dif. 
guſts which he had given to Henry, was entitled, by his 
age, experience, and capacity, to the higheſt truſt and 
confidence of his party. This prelate flill continued to 
magnify the great wiſdom and learning of the late king, 
which, indeed, were generally and fincerely revered by 
the nation ; and he inſiſted on the prudence of perſever- 
ing, at leaſt till the young king's majority, in the eccle- 
fcaſtical mode! eftablifhed by that great monarch. He 
defended the uſe of images, which were now openly at- 
tacked by the proteſtants; and he repreſemed them as 
ſerviceable in maintaining a ſenſe of religion among the 
Miterate multitude. He even deigned to write an apo- 
logy for holy water, which biſhop Ridley had decried in 
2 ſermon ; and he maintained, that, by the power of the 
Almighty, it might be rendered an inſtrument of doing 
good ; as much as the ſhadow of St. Peter, the hem of 
Chriſt's garment, or the fſpittle and clay laid upon the 
eyes of the bliad®. Above all, he infifted that the 
laws ought to be obſerved, that the conſtitution ought to 
be preſerved inviolate, and that it was dangerous to fol- 
lor the will of the ſovereign, in oppolition to an ad of 
parliament . | 5 

Bur though there remained at that time in England 
an idea of laws and a conſtitution, ſufficient at leaſt to 
furniſh a topic of argument to ſuch as were diſeontented 
with any immediate exerciſe of authority, this plea could 
ſcarcely, in the preſent caſe, be maintained with any 
plauſibility by Gardiner. An aft of had 
inveſted the crown with a legiſlative power; and royal 


I Fon, vol. iis . 712+ ® Ibid. p. 724. 
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even during 2 minority, were armed with © # 4 P. 
rr 
peted by this ſtatute, was determined to employ his au- 1 
ocity in favour of the reformers; and having ſuſpended, 
kring the interval, the jurifdiftion of the biſhops, be 
pointed a general viſitation to be made in all the dio- 
wks of England*. The viſitors conkited of 2 mixture 
of clergy and laity, and had fix circuits aſſigned them. 
The chief purport of their inſtructions was, beſides cor- 
ating immoralities and irregularities in the clergy, to 
eln the ancient fuperſtitions, and to bring the diſ- 
cpline and worſhip ſomewhat nearer the practice of the 
armed churches. The moderation of Somerſet and 
Cranmer is apparent in the conduct of this delicate affair. 
The viſitors were enjoined to retain, for the preſent, all 
images which had not been abuſed to idolatry ; and to 
uſtruQt the people not to deſpiſe ſuch ceremonies as were 
zot yet abrogated, but only to beware of ſome particulac 
lperflitions, fuck as the ſprinkling of their beds with 
holy water, and the ringing of bells, or ufing of conſe- 
crated candles, in order to drive away the devil”. 
Bur nothing required more the correcting hand of au- 
in than the abuſe of preaching, which was now 
pacrally employed, throughout England, in defending 
the ancient practices and ſuperſtitions. The court of 
womentation, in order to caſe the exchequer of the an- 
nuities paid to monks, had commonly placed them in the 
meant churches ; and theſe men were led by intereſt, as 
well as by inclination, to tupport thoſe principles which 
lad been invented for the profit of the clergy. Orders 
therefore were given to feſtrain the topics of their ſer- 
mons : Twelve homilies were publiſhed, which they were 
tajoined is reaTto the people : And all of them were pro- 
bidited,” without Expreſs permiſſion, from preaching any 


* Mem. Crane f 146, 147, &c. : | Þ Bunch, vol i p 2b. 
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CRAP: v where but in their pariſh churches. The purpoſe of this 
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* part,” ſaid he, on another occaſion, 
* decency, and to make a handſome exit of the ftage. 


* any conlideration. The beſt on it is, if 1 do not 
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was to throw a reſtraint on the catholic d- 
"_»; whe (he patties, by Bs Hh of pinct=cl 
licences, ſhould be allowed unbounded liberty. 
BonxEr made ſome oppolition to theſe meaſures ; but 
ſoon after retrafted and acquieſced. Gardiner was more 
high-ſpirited and more ſteady. He repreſented the peril 
of perpetual innovations, and the neceſſity of adhering to 
ſome ſyſtem. © "Tis a dangerous thing,” faid he, 1 
„ ufe too much freedom in reſearches of this kind. E 
<« you cut the old canal, the water is apt to run farther 
< than you have 2 mind to. If you indulge the humour 
. of novelty, you cannot put a ffop to people's demands, 
* nor govern their indiſcretions at pleaſure. For my 
* my fole con- 
manage the third and laſt a& of my life with 


= 
« ern is to 


« Provided this point is ſecured, I am not folicitous about 
« the reſt. I am already by nature condemned to death: 
No man can give me a pardon from this ſentence; nor 
<« ſo much as procure me a reprieve. To ſpeak my mini, 
< and to act as my conſcience direfts, are two branches 
« of liberty which I can never part with. Sincerity in 
<< ſpeech, and integrity in aftion, are entertaining qua- 
* lities: They will flick by a man when every thing 
* elſe takes its leave; and I muſt not refign them upon 


„ throw them away myſelf, no man can force them from 
* me: But if I give them up, then am I ruined by my- 
« felf, und deſerve to loſe all my preferments*.” This 
oppoſition of Gardiner drew on him the i ion of 
the council; and he was Feat to the Fleet, where he was 
uſed with ſome ſeverity. 
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they Ons of the chief objeftions, urged by Gardiner Cn 4 r. 


qinſt the new homilies, was, that they defined, with , 


the moſt metaphyſical precifion, the doQrines of grace, 
ad of juſtification by faith; points, he thought, which 
| was ſuperfluous for any man to know exatitly, and 
which certainly much exceeded the comprehenſion of the 
wigar. A famous martyrologiſt calls Gardiner, on ac- 
unt of this opinion, An infenfible afs, and one that 
* had no feeling of God's ſpirit in the matter of juſtifica- 
# tion*.” The meaneſt proteſtant imagined, at that time, 
that he had a full comprehenſion of all thoſe myſterious 
doctrines ; and he heartily deſpiſed the moſt learned and 


wing perſon of the ancient religion, who acknow- 


kdged his ignorance with regard to them. It is indeed 
certain, that the reformers were very fortunate in their 
dctrine of juſtification, and might venture to foretel its 
ſucceſs, in oppoſition to all the ceremonies, ſhows, and 
lgerſtitions of popery. By exalting Chriſt and his ſuf- 


krings, and renouncing all claim to independent merit in 


weſelves, it was calculated to become popular, and co- 
ncided with thoſe principles of panegyric and of felf- 


great moderation, and of the moſt 
icter in the kingdom. 


attention to foreign countries; where the intereſts of the 
proteſtagts were now expoſed to the moſt imminent dan- 


ater long delays, bad at laſt ſummoned a general coun- 


cl, 


unexceptionable cha- 


Tus fame religious zeal which engaged Somerſet to Foreign 
promote the reformation at home, led him to carry his *©*"* 


2547. 
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3 cit, which was afſembled at Trent, and was employed, 
Cm both in correfling the abuſes of the church, and in afcer. 

—_  n547- taining her doctrines, The emperor, who defired to re. 
preſs the power of the court of Rome, as well as gain 

over the proteſtants, promoted the former object of the 
council; the pope, who found his own greatneſs fo deeply 
intereſted, defired rather to employ them in the latter, 

He gave inſtructions to his legates, who preſided in the 
council, to protract the debates, and to engage the theo- 
logians in argument, and altercation, and diſpute con- 
cerning the nice points of faith canvaſſed before them: 

A policy ſo eaſy to be executed, that the legates ſoon 

found it rather neceffary to interpole, in order to appeaſe 

the animoſity of the divines, and bring them at laſt to 

ſome decifion*. The more difficult taſk for the legates 

was to moderate or divert the zeal of the council for re- 
formation, and to repreſs the ambition of the prelates, 

who deſired to exalt the epiſcopal authority on the ruins 

of the ſovereign pontiff. Finding this humour become 
prevalent, the legates, on pretence that the plague had 
broken out at Trent, transferred of a ſudden the council 

to Bologna, where, they hoped, it would be more under 

the direction of his holineſs. 

Tu emperor, no leſs than the pope, had learned to 

was reſolved to employ the imputation of hereſy as a pre- 

the liberties of Germany; but found it neceſſary to cover 

his intentions under deep artifice, und to prevent the 
combination of his adverfaries. He feparated the palz» 
tine and the elector of Brandenburgh from the proteſtant 
conſederacy: rr 
and the landgrave of Heſſe: By the fertune of war, he 


made the former prifoncr : He employed treachery and 
© Father Paul Ib. o. 


pre» 
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pie: 


with the danger of ſome fatal revolution in religion. Thie 
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prevarication againſt the latter, and detained him captive, 
by breaking a faſe-conduft which he had granted him. 
He ſeemed to have reached the ſummit of his ambition ; 


Kerr 


they had received of the death, firſt of Henry 
III. then of Francis I. their uſual reſources in every 
_® 

Hznav II. who ſucceeded to the crown of France, 
was a prince of vigour and abilities ; but ef haſty in 
his reſolution than Francis, and leſs enflamed with ri- 
Though he ſent ambaſſadors to the princes of the Smal- 
ale League, and promiſed them protection, he was 


unwilling, in the commencement of his reign, to hurry 


into a war with ſo great a power as that of the emperor ; 


ſure reſource, which he could at any time lay hold of *. 
He was much governed by the duke of Guiſe and the 
cardinal of Lorraine; and he hearkened to their counſel, 
in ehuſing rather to give immediate aſſiſtance to Scotland, 
his ancient ally, which, even before the death of Henry 
VIIL hed loudly chimed the yrouftion of the French 


| monarchy. 
* Tun hatred between the two faftions, the partizans 
of the ancient and thoſe of the new religion, became 


every day more violent in Scotland; and the reſolution 


which the cardinal primate had taken, to employ the 


+ matters to- a quick decifion. There was one Wil, a 
| gentleman by birth, who employed himſelf with great 
" neal in preaching againſt the ancient ſuperſtitions, and 
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and he thought that the alliance of thoſe princes was a 


10 


degan to give alarm to the clergy, who were juſtly terrified | 


t Sleidan, „ Pere Dani 
v4 man 
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e 4 F. man was celebrated for the purity of his morals, and for 


— bis extenfive learning : But theſe praiſes cannot be much 
254% depended on; becauſe we know that, among the te- 


the Old alone was the word of God”. 


and being unable or unwilling to treat him with rigour, 
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formers, ſeverity of manners ſupplied the place of many 
virtues ; and the age was in general fo ignorant, that 
molt of the prieſts in Scotland imagined the New Teſtz. 
ment to be a compoſition of Luther's, and aſſerted that 
But however 
the caſe may have flood with regard to thoſe eſtimable 
qualities aſcribed to Wiſhart, he was ſtrongly poſſeſſed 
with the defire of innovation; and he enjoyed thoſe ta- 
lents which qualified him for becoming a popular 
preacher, and for ſeizing the attention and aſfections of 
the multitude. The magiſtrates of Dundee, where he 
exerciſed his miſſion, were alarmed with his progreſs; 


word of God, menaced them, in imitation of the ancient 
with ſome imminent calamity ; and he with- 
drew to the weſt country, where he daily enereaſed the 
number of his proſelytes. Meanwhile, a plague broke out 
in Dundee; and all men exclaimed, that the town had 
drawn down the vengeance of Heaven by baniſhing the 
pious preacher, and that the peſtilence would never ceaſe, 
till they had made him atonement for their offence agaiait 
| No foouer did Wiſhart hear of ou ny 


» See note [P] at the end of the volume. 
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| demned him to the flames for hereſy. Arran, the go- 
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hiled not, im fuck a fituation, to take advantage of the © N A f. 


gelen min 

Tus aden and fuccefs of Wiſhart berame an ob- 
jet of attention to cardinal Beaton ; and he reſolved, by 
the puniſhment of fo celebrated a preacher, to firike a 
terror into all other innovators. He engaged the carl 
of Bothwel to arreſt him, and to deliver him into his 


| hands, contrary to a promiſe given by Bothwel to that 


unhappy man: And being poſſeſſed of his prey, he con- 
ducted him to St. Andrew's, where, after a trial, he con- 


vernor, was irreſolute in his temper ; and the cardinal, 
though he had gained him over to his party, found that 
he would not concur in the condemnation and execution 
of Wiſhart. He determined, therefore, without the aſſiſt- 
ance of the ſecular arm, to bring that heretic to puniſh. 
ment z and he himſelf beheld from his window the dif- 
mal ſpectaele. Wiſhart ſuffered with the uſual patience ; 
but could not forbear remarking the triumph of his in- 

ſulting enemy. He foretold, that, in a few days, he 

ſhould, in the very fame place, lie as low, as now he 
dated. ..tedro oo aces 

gion”. 

Ts prophecy was probably the immediate cauſe of AS 
the event which it foretold. This ns of this mare dn Bro 
tyr, enraged at the crucl execution, formed a 
2gainſt the cardinal ; and having aſſociated to them Nor- 


man Lefly, who was diſguſted on account of ſome pri- 
vate quarrel, they conducted their enterprize with great 


ſecrecy and ſucceſs. Early in the morning they entered 
the cardinals palace, which he had ftrongly . fortified ; 
and, though they were not above fixteen perſons, they 


* Kagn's Hift. of Ref. p. e — Bu- 


thruſt 


mn. „„ — —.— 
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E 7 4 P. thruſt out » hundred tradeſmen and fifty ſervants, whom 


a _ they ſeized ſeparately, before any ſuſpicion aroſe of their 


2 intentions; and having ſhut the gates, they proceeded - 


very deliberately to execute their purpoſe on the cardinal. 
That prelate had been alarmed with the noiſe which he 
heard in the caſtle; and had barricadoed the door of his 


der to force their way, and having obtained, as is be- 
ved, a promile of life, he opened the door z and re- 


< hands: It is his death which now cries 
« upon thee: We are ſent by Gad to inflit the de- 
« ſerved puni For here, before the Almighty, 
* proteſt, that it is neither hatred of thy perſon, nor 


* 


chamber: But finding that they had brought fire in or- 


Irritiert enen 


long minorities ; and the execution of juſtice, 
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prince, though Scotland was comprehended in his peace 
with France, would not forego the opportunity of dif- 
turding the government of a rival-kingdom ; and he pro- 
miſed to take them under his protetion. 

Ir was the peculiar misfortune of Scotland, that fire 


ſhort reigns had been ſucceſſively followed by as many 


was beginning to introduce, had been continually 
by the cabals, faflions, and animofities of 
2 new ſource of diſorder had ariſen, the diſputes and 
contentions of theology, which were ſufficient to diſturb 


_ the moſt ſettled government ; and the death of the cardi- 


nal, who was pollefied of abilities and vigour, ſeemed 
much to weaken the hands of the adminiſtration. But 
the queen-dowager was 2 woman of uncommon talents 
and virtue; and the did as much to ſupport the govern- 


ment, and ſupply the weakneſs of Arran, the governor, 


as could be expected in her ſituation. 


Tus protefivr o England,” as foon 28 the flate cee 


. 
war with Scotland; and be was determined to exe- 


cute, if poflible, that projet, of uniting the two king- 
king had been to 


intent, and which he had recommended with his dying 
breath! to his executors. 1— LSE 


n dea iovemarkable 


i the 6 lies of dis work, theſe words were printed on the margin 
of the page, The godly Pact and Word: of James , But the following 


editors retrenched them. Kaon himſelf bad no hand ia the murder of Bea- 
ton; but he afterwards joi ned the adafſins, and affiſted them in ho diag out 
the caſtle, Ser Keith's Hist. of the Ref. of Scatland, p. 43- 


men, 


1546. The affine, bring rediforced by their friends, emer. 
to the number of a hundred and forty perſons, prepared !tö 
themſelves for the defence of the caſtle, and ſent a mef- 2547 


| ſenger to London, craving affiflance from Henry. That 


which the 
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CHAP. 
— were ſhips of war, the other laden with provifiens and 
1547 ammunition. He gave the command of the fleet to lord 
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men, and equipped a fleet of fixty fail, one half of which 


Clinton : He himſelf marched at the head of the army, 
were covered with a pretence of revenging ſome depreda- 
of the Engliſh crown over that of Scotland, he refuled 
io enter into negociation on any other condition than the 
T — — 

liſhed a manifeſto, in which 2 
having cut it off from all communication with foreign 


fame language, 


them to a 


tual animoſity, would then"ferve only to make them 
| | 4 in 


Itter int 
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cheriſh, with more paſſion, a ſtate of happineſs and tran- CB AP. 
quillity fo long unknown to their anceſtors : That when — 
hoſtilities had ceaſed between the kingdoms, the Sconiſh 2347 · 
nobility, who were at preſent obliged to remain. perpe- 
tually in a warlike poſture, would learn to cultivate the 
arts of peace, and would ſoſten their minds to a love of 
domeſtic order and obedience : That as this fituation was 
 defirable to both kingdoms, fo particularly to Scotland, 
which had been expoſed to the greateſt miſeries from in- 
in danger of loſing her independency, by the efforts of 
2 richer and more powerful people : That though Eng- 
land had claims of ſuperiority, ſhe was willing to reſign 
| every pretenſiom for the fake of future peace, and deſired 
an union, which would be the more ſecure, as it would 
be concluded on terms entirely equal : And that, beſides 
all theſe motives, poſitive engagements had been taken 
for completing this alliance ; and the honour and good 
faith of the nation were pledged to fulfil what her intereſt 
and ſafety fo loudly demanded *. 
SOMERSET foon. perceived that theſe remonſtrances 
would have no influence; and that the queen dowager's 
attachment to France and to the catholic religion would 
render ĩneſfectual all negociations for the intended mar- 
riage. He found himſelf, therefore, obliged to try the 
force of arms, and to conſtrain the Scots by neceſſity to 
ſubmit to a meaſure, for which they ſeemed to have en- | 
tertained the moſt incurable werfen. He paſſed the 24 Sept. 
borders at Berwic, and advanced towards Edinburgh, 
without meeting any reſiſtance for ſome days, except from 
fome fmall caftles, which he obliged to furrender at 
diſcretion. The protector intended to have puniſhed the 
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governor and garriſon of one of theſe caftles for their ö 
* die Joba Haywood in Kennet, p. 279. Heylin, p. 42. _ b 
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P. his anger by aſking only a few hours” reſpite, till they 


» ſhould prepare themſelves for death ; after. which they 


mercy ©. | | 

Taz governor of Scotland had ſummoned together the 
whole force of the kingdom ; and his army, double in 
number to that of the Engliſh, had taken poſt on advan- 
tageous ground, guarded by the banks of the Eſke, about 
fight of them at Faſide ; and after a ſkirmiſh between the 
horſe, where the Scots were worſted, and lord Hume 
_ dangerouſly wounded,, Somerſet prepared himfelf for 2 
more deciſive ation. But having taken a view of the 
Scottiſh camp with the earl of Warwic, he found it difi- 
cult to make an attempt upon it with any probability of 
ſucceſs. He wrote, therefore, another letter to Arran; 
and offered to evacuate the kingdom, as well as to repair 
all the damages which he had committed, provided the 
Scots would ſtipulate not to contraft the queen to any 
foreign prince, but to detain her at home, till ſhe reached 
the age of chufing a huſband for herſelf. So moderate 2 
demand was rejected by the Scow merely on account of its 
moderation ; and it made them imagine that the protec- 
tor muſt either be reduced to great diſtreſs, or be influenced 
by fear, that he was now contented to abate fo much of 
who had come to the camp in great numbers, they be- 
lieved, that the Engliſh were deteftable heretics, abhorred 
of God, and expoſed to divine vengeance ; and that no 
firmed in this fond comnceit, when they faw the protector 
change his ground, and move towards the fea; nor did 
they any longer doubt, that he intended to embark bis 
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ar grad cadet 2547+ 
commanded the vanguard ; den th acts bode Hhine- 

ky the rear: Their cavalry conſiſted only of light horſe 
e 
this ſervice. 
tonne war merd pleaes neee 
meat of the Scottiſh army; and as the Engliſh had uſually 
deen ſuperior in pitched battles, he conceived great l 

of ſucceſs. He ranged his van on the left, fartheſt from 
the ſea; and ordered them to remain on the high grounds 
on which he placed them, till the enemy ſhould ap- 
zroach : He placed his main battle and his rear towards The ten 


head of the men at arms, and ordered him to take the 
Scottiſh van in fank, but not till they ſhould be engaged 
in cloſe fight with the van of the Engliſh. 
OO ES ESRI te gin, day 
were galled with the artillery from the Engliſh ſhips : 
The eldeſt fon of lord. Graham was killed : The Iriſh 
archers were thrown into diforder ; and even the other 
troops began to flagger: When lord Grey, perceiviag 
their ſituation, neglected his orders, left his ground, and, 
at the head of his heavy-armed horſe, made an attack on 
the Seottiſh infantry, in hopes of gaining all the honour 
of the: victory. On advancing, he found a flough and 
ditch in his way; and behind were ranged the enemy 
armed. with ſpears, and the eld, on which they ſtood, 
was fallow ground, broken with ridges, which lay acroſs 
their front, and difordered the movements of the Eng- 
liſh cavalry, From all theſe accidents, the 


_ © Holliagſhed, p. gp _ 
,” this 


that very time moved into the bay, oppoſite to him . en 4 
rA XXX. 


the right z and beyond the van he poſted lord Grey at the ** Pinker » 
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CHAP. this body of horſe was feeble and irregular ; and as they 
Cs were received on the points of the Scottiſh ſpears, which 
2547- were longer than the lances of the Engliſh horſemen, they 
- were in a moment pierced, overthrown, and diſcomfited. 
Grey himſelf was dangerouſly wounded : Lord Edward 
Seymour, fon of the protector, had his horſe killed under 
him: The ftandard was near being taken : And had the 
Scots poſſeſſed any good body of cavalry, who could have 
purſued the advantage, the whole Engliſh army had been 
expoſed to great danger *. 
Tux protector, mean-while, aſſiſted by Sir Ralph Sad. 
ler and Sir Ralph Vane, employed himſelf with diligence 
and ſucceſs, in rallying the cavalry,  Warwic ſhowed 
great preſence of mind in maintaining the ranks of the 
foot, on which the horſe had recoiled: He made Sir 
Peter Meutas advance, captain of the fodt harquebuſiers, 
and Sir Peter Gamboa, captain of fome Italian and Spa- 
niſh harquebuſiers on horſeback ; and ordered them to 
ply the Scottiſh infantry with their ſhot. They marched 
to the ſlough, and diſcharged their pieces full in the face 
of the enemy: The hips galled them from the flank: 
The artillery, planted on à height, infeſted them from 
the front: The Engliſh archers poured in 2 ſhower of ar- 
rows upon them: And the vanguard, deſcending from the 
Dill, advanced leiſurely, and in good order, towards them. 
Difmayed with all theſe circumſtances, the Scottiſh van 
'began to retreat: The retreat foon changed into 2 flight, 
which was begun by the Iriſh archers. The panic 0 
the vun communicated itſelf to the main body, and pal 
ing thence to the rear, rendered the whole field a ſcene 
of confuſton, terror, fight, and conffernation. The 
army perceived from the heights the condition of 
er 
clamations, which added flill more to the diſmay of tit 
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vanquiſhed. The borſe in particular, to revenge Ha r. 
tie affront, which they had received in the beginning of =>>a"*, 
the day, did the moſt bloody execution on the fiying 137. 
enemy; and from the field of battle to for the 
ſpace of five miles, the whole ground was ftrowed with 


the Scots. About fifteen hundred were taken priſoners. 
This ation was called the battle of Pinkey, from a no- 
bleman's ſeat of that name in the neighbourhood. 
Tun queen-dowager and Arran fled to Stirling, and 
vere ſcarcely able to colleft ſuch a body of forces as could 
check the incurfions of fnall parties of the 
About the ſame time, the carl of Lenox and lord Whar- 
3 at the head of five thou- 
eee 
Had Somerſet proſecuted his advantages, be mighe have 
unpoſed what terms he pleaſed on the Scottiſh nation: 
But he was impatient to return to England, where, he 
teard, forme counſellors, and even his own brother, the 1 


MR 


Taſtcaſtle, and ſome other finall places 4 
on of BY md having received the ſubmiſſion of ſome counties on I 
d ac- By Ge borders, he retired from Scotland. The fleet, befides 1 


* 
— 


a the Frith of Tay; and having fortified it, they there left 4 


r Hollingfhed, p. 992. 
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CHAR a garriſon. Aran defived leave to fend commiloners 


Gems in order to treat of 2 peace; and Somerſet, having ap. 
| 1 pointed Berwic for the place of conference, left Waruic 


with full powers to pegociate: But no commiſſioners 
from Scotland ever appeared. The overture of the Scots 
was an artifice, to gain time, till fuccours ſhould arrive 


_ from France. 


Tus protector, on his arrival in England, fommoned 
a parliament : And being ſomewhat elated with his ſuc- 
cels againſt the Scots, he procured from his nephew a 
patent, appointing him to fit on the throne, upon a ſtool 
or bench at the right hand of the king, and to enjoy the 
fame honours and privileges that had uſually been poſ- 
ſeſſed by any prince of the blood, or uncle of the king; 
of England. In this patent, the king employed his dif 


beyond the ſtatute of the twenty-Giſth of Edward 
II.“; all ws cnacted during the late reign, extending 
the crime of felony ; all the former laws againſt Lollardy 


de herefy, together with the fatute of the fix articles. 


None were to be accuſed for words, but within a month 
after they were ſpoken. By theſe zepeals ſeveral of the 
molt rigorous laws, that ever had paſſed in England, 
were annulled ; and fome dawn, both of civil and reli- 
yious liberty, began ta appear to the people. Hereſy, 
however, was fill, a capital crime by the common law, 
and was fubjedied to the penalty of burning. Only, 
there remained no preciſe ſtandard, by which that crime 


mt Rymer, vol. uv. p» 264, Þ z Edw. vi. c. 12. 


znnul every ſtatute paſſed before the four and twentieth 
year of his age : He could prevent their future execution; 
but could not zecal any paſt effefts which had enſued 
from them. $7 8 $ 
Ir was alſo enafted, that all who denied the king's 


incur the penalty of a pr: munire; and for the 
third, be attainted of treaſon. But if any, after the 
ing, or any overt att or deed, to deprive the king of his 
eſtate or titles, particularly of his ſupremacy, or to con- 
kr them oa any other, be was to be adjudged guilty of 
treaſon. If any of the heirs of the crown ſhould uſurp 
upon another, or endeavour to break the order of ſucceſ- 
don, it was declareC treaſon in them, their aiders and 
thertors. Theſe were the moſt conſiderable acts paſſed 
urt members in general diſcovered 
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or the reigning faſhion '. 
Tus convocation met at the fame time with the par- 
lament ; and as it was found, that their debates were at 
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Farher pro power. He even continued to exert this authority in ſome 
wenn. 


dus. Orders were iſſued by council, that candles ſhould 
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by the rigorous flatute of the fix articles, 


able to the civil than to the eccleſiaſtĩcal power ; and this 


demand of the convocation was rejected. 


Tus protector had aſſented to the repeal of that law, 
which gave to the king's proclamations the authority of 
ſtatutes ;z but he did not intend to renounce that arbitrary 
or diſcretionary exerciſe of power, in iſſuing proclamations, 
which had ever been aſſumed by the crown, and which it 
is difficult to diſtinguiſh exactly from a full legiſlatire 


particulars, which were then regarded as the moſt moment- 


no longer be carried about on Candlemas-day, aſhes on 
Aſh-wedneſday, palms on Falm-funday * Theſe were 
ancient religious practices, now termed ſuperſtitions ; 
though it is fortunate for mankind, when ſuperſtition hap- 


pens to tabe a direction fo innocent and inoffenfive. The 


ſevere diſpoſition, which naturally attends all reformers, 
ſhowy ceremonies which belonged to the ancient religion. 
Ax onder was alſo iſſued by council for the removal of 
all images from the churches : An innovation which was 
much deficed by the reformers, and which alone, with 


regard to the populace, amounted almoſt to a total change 
® Aatiq. Britan. P. 339+ » Burnet, vol. ii. p. 5g. Collie, 
al 


vol. iu, . 241. Hcylin, p. 88. „ Burner, vol. N. 
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of the eſtabliſhed religion v. An attempt had been made 2 
wo ſeparate the uſe of images from their abuſe, the reve- I | 
ence from the worſhip of them ; but the execution of this *54% 
dafign was found, upon trial, very difficult, if not wholly 
As private maſſes were aboliſhed by law, it became ne- 
celfacy to compoſe a new communion-ſervice; and the 
council went fo far, in the preface which they prefixed to 
this work, as to leave the practice of auricular conſeſſion 
| wholly indifferent *. This was a prelude to the entice 
cholition of that invention, one of the moſt powerful 
engines that ever was contrived for degrading the laity, 
them. And it may juſtly be faid, that, though the 
what to eaſe weak minds from the immediate agonies of 
ſuperſtitious terror, it operates only by enforcing ſuper- 
ſition itſelf, and thereby preparing the mind for a more 
violent relapſe into the ſame diforders. | 

Tus people were at that time extremely diſtracted by 
the oppolite opinions of their preachers ; and as they were 
tally unable to judge of the reaſons advanced on either 
a church as of equal authority, 2 great confuſion ard 
lufluation refulted from this uncertainty. The council 
had firſt endeavoured to remedy the inconvenience, | y 
hing fome refiraints on preaching ; but finding this 
expedient incifefual, they impoſed a total filence on the 
preachers, and thereby put an end at once to all the pole - 
mics of the pulpit *. By the nature of things, this re- 
fraint could only be temporary. For in proportion as the 
ceremonies of public worſhip, its ſhews and exterior ob- 
Erances, were retrenched by the reformers, the people 
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and the queen-dowager, as well as the clergy, became 


_ having taken the town of Haddington, had ordered it to 


him acceſs into the heart of the country. 


amuſement. Tbe ancient religion, by giving its votaries 
ſomething todo, freed them from the troable of thinking ; 
Sermons were delivered only in the principal churches, 
and at ſome particular faſts arid feſtivals : And the prac- 
tice of haranguing the populace, which, if abuſed, is ſo 
powerful an incitement to faction and ſedition, had much 


Tux greater progreſs was made towards a reformation 
in England, the farther did the protector find himſelf 
from all proſpect of completing the union with Scotland; 


the more averſe to all alliance with nation, which had 
fo far departed from all ancient principles. Somerſet, 


be ſtrongly garriſoned and fortified by lord Grey: He 
alſo erected ſome fortifications at Lauder: And he hoped, 
ſmaller fortreſſes, which were in the hands of the Eng- 
liſh, would ſerve as a cucb on Scotland; and would give 


Ann ax, being difappointed in fome attempts on 
Broughty, relied chiefly on the ſuccours expected from 
France for the recovery of theſe places ; and they arrived 
at laſt in the Frith, to the number of fix thouſand men; 
half of them Germans. They were commanded by 
and count Rhingrave. The Scots were at that time ſo 
were able to ravage the whole country without reſiſtance ; 
and make inzoads to the gates of the capital: But on 
the appearance of the French fuccours, they collected 


more courage; and having joined Defi with a conſider- 


* Beaguc, Hift, of the Campagnes 1548 and 1549, p. 6. 
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| ſon was repulſed with loſs in ſeveral fallies which they 


| to irritate the nation, and to inſpire them with the ſtrong - 
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_ 


able reinforcement, they laid fiege to Haddington *. This © B 4 P- 


was an undertaking for which they were by themſelves 


Aker ſome vain attempts to take the place by 
a regular fiege, the blockade was formed, and the garri- 


made upon the beſiegers. 
Tus hoſtile attempts, which the late king and the 


regular, nor puſhed to the laſt extremity, had ſerved only 


eſt averſion to that union, which was courted in fo 
violent a manner. Even thoſe who were inclined to the 
Engliſh alliance, were diſpleaſed to have it impoſed on 
them by force of arms; and the earl of Huntley in par- 


| ticular faid pleaſantly, that he diiliked not the match, 


but he hated the manner of wooing *. The queen-dow- 
ager, finding theſe ſentiments to prevail, called a parlia- 
ment, in an abbey near Haddington ; and it was there 
propoſed, that the young queen, for her greater ſecurity, 
ſhould be ſent to France, and be committed to the cuf- 


ſure was deſperate, allowed no reſource in caſe of mic. 
carriage, expoled the Scots to be ſubjected by foreigners, 


involved them in perpetual war with England, and left 


them no expedient, by which they could conciliate the 
friendſhip of that powerful nation. It was anſwered, on 
the other hand, that the queen's preſence was the very 
cauſe of war with England; that that nation would 
defilt, when they found, that their views of forcing a 


marriage had become altogether impracticable ; and that 
Henry, being engaged by fo high 2 mark of confidence, 


would take their fovercign under his protection, and uſe 


1 5 293) —«— * iglln, p oh Panen, 
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| tocally unfit ; and, even with the affiftance of the French, 250. 
they placed their chief hopes of ſucceſs in ſtarving the 
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4 F. his utmoſt efforts to defend the kingdom. Theſe argu. 
een —— 2 ———————— 
2. diftributed among the nobles. The governor had a pen- 
fron conferred on him of twelve thouſand livres a year, 

received the title of duke of Chatelrault, and obtained for 

his fon the command of a hundred men at arms”. And 
T 

hance, they ſeconded this meaſure with all the zeal and 
induſtry which either principle or intereſt could inſpire. 

— -* It was accordingly determined to fend the queen to France; 
Er. and what was underſtood to be the neceſſary conſequence, 


of four French gallies lying in the Frith of Forth, ſet fail 
as if he intended to return home; but when he reached 
the open fea, he turned northwards, paſſed by the Ork- 
neys, and came in on the weſt coaſt at Dunbarton : An 
extracedinary voyage for ſhips of that fabric*. The 
young queen was there committed to him; and being at- 
tended by the lords Arcſtine and Livingſtone, ſhe put 
to ſea, and after meeting with ſome tempeſtuous weather, 
_ arrived fafely at Breft, whence ſhe was conducted to 
Paris, and foon aficr the was betrothed to the dauphin. 
SOMERSET, prefied by many difficulties at home, and 


was defirous of compoſing the differences with that king- 
dom, and he offered the Scots a ten truce ; but as 


taken, the propoſal came to nothing. The Scots reco- 
vered the fortreſſes of Hume and Faft-caftle by ſurprize, 
and put the garriſons to the fword : They repulſed, with 
los, the Engliſh, who, under the command of lord 
Seymour, made a deſcent, firſt in Fiſe, then at Mont- 


| ® Burnet, val. ©. p. $5, 


Buchanan, Ib. zv. Keith, * $5» Thuz- 
[ut id. v. & 35, 


* Thuanus, libs v. c. 25. 
mer 


into France, to marry her to the dauphin. Villegaignon, commander 


drfpaizing of ſucceſs in his enterprize againſt Scotland, 


they infiſted on his reftoring all the places which he had = 


n: In the former ation, James Stuart, natural bro» 
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ther to the queen, acquired honour ; in the latter, Aref. en a. 
kine of Dun. An attempe was made by Sir Robert , 
Bowes and Sir Thomas Palmer, at the head of a con- 230. 
derable body, to throw relief into Haddington ; but theſs 

troops, falling into an ambuſcade, were almoſt wholly 
cut in pieces”. And though a ſmall body of two hundred 
men eſcaped all the yigilance of the French, and arrived 
afely in Haddington, with ſome ammunition and pro- 
viſions, the garriſon was reduced to fuch difficulties, that 
the protet᷑tur found it neceſſary to provide more effectu· 
ally for their relief. He raiſed an army of eighteen thou- 
ſand men, and adding three thouſand Germans, who, on 
the diſſolution of the proteſtant alliance, had offered their 
ſervice to England, he gave the command of the whole 
to the carl of Shrewſbury ie raiſed the blockade 
on the approach of the Engliſh ; and with great difficulty 
made good his retreat to Edinburgh, where he poſted | 
himſelf advantageouſly. Shrewſbury, who had loſt the 
opportunity of attacking him on his march, durſt not 
give him battle in his preſent fituation'; and contenting 
Haddington, he retired into England, 
Tnouen the protection of France was of great conſe. 
quence to the Scots, in ſupporting them againſt the inva- 
hons of England, they reaped ſtill more benefit from the 
councils of this latter kingdom. Even the two brothers, Cle «f 
the protedior and admiral, not content with the high fa. 7” 
nence to which they had riſen, had entertained the moſt 
violent jealouſy of each other ; and they divided the 
whole court and kingdom, by their oppoſite cabals and 
pretenfions. Lord Seymour was a man of infatiable am- 
dition ; arrogant, aluming, implacable ; and though 
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monarch. Paget repreſented to him the danger of this 


| Haynes, p+ 69. 
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eſteemed of ſuperior capacity to the protector, he poſſeſſed 
not to the fame degree the confidence and regard of the 
people. By his flattery and addreſs, he had fo inſinuated 


himſelf into the good graces of the queen-dowager, that, 


him immediately upon the demiſe of the late king: Inſo- 


much that, bad ſhe ſoon proved pregnant, it might have | 
deen doubtful to which buſband the child belonged. The 


credit and riches of this alliance ſupported the ambition 
of the admiral ; but gave umbrage to the dutcheſs of So- 


thould have the precedency, employed all her credit with 
her huſband, which was too great, firſt to create, then to 
widen, the breach between the two brothers *. 

Tux firſt ſymptoms of this miſunderſtanding appeared 
when the protector commanded the army in Scotland. 
Secretary Paget, a man devoted to Somerſet, remarked, 
that Seymour was forming ſeparate intrigues among the 
counſellors ; was corrupting, by preſents, the king's fer- 
vants; and even endeavouring, by improper indulgences 
and liberalities, to captivate the aſfections of the young 


conduct; deſired him to reflect on the numerous enemies, 
whom the ſudden elevation of their family had created; 
the protector would be greedily laid hold of to effect 
the ruin of both. Finding his remonſtrances neglected, 


de conveyed intelligence of the danger to Somerſet, and 


engaged him to leave the enterpriae upon Scotland un- 


ſminiſhed, in order to guard againſt the attempts of his 


donteftic enemies. In the enſuing parliament, the admi- 
ras projets appeared flill more dangerous to public 


tranquillity; and as he had acquired many partizans, he 
made a direct attack upon his brother's authority. He 


9 Heylin, p. 72. mien, Thuanus, lib. vi. c. 5, 
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| pepreſented to his friends, that formerly, during a ming. CH 4 PF. 
———— — —— — — 
| ſeparate from that of governor of the king's perſon; and 2 
that the preſent union of theſe two important truſts con- 
ferred on Somerſet an authority, which could not fafely 
be lodged in any fabjet*. The young king was even 
prevailed on to write 2 letter to the parliament, deſirĩng 
that Seymour might be appointed his governor ; and that 
| nobleman had formed a party in the two houſes, by which 
he hoped to eſſect his purpoſe. The deſign was diſcovered 
| before its execution ; and ſome common friends were ſent 
to remonſtrate with him; but had fo little influence, that he 
threw out many menacing expreſſions, and raſhly threat- 
ened, that, if he were thwarted in his attempt, he would 
make this parliament the blackeſt that ever fat in Eng- : 
hnd<. The council fent for him, to anſwer for his con- | 
duct; but he refuſed to attend: They then began to 
threaten in their turn, and informed him, that the king's 
letter, inſtead of availing him any thing to the execution 
of his views, would be imputed to him as a criminal en- 
terprize, and be conſtrued as a deſign to diſturb the go- 
vernment, by forming a ſeparate intereſt with a child and 
minor. "They even let fall ſome menaces of ſending him 
to the Tower for his temerity ; and the admiral, finding 
himſelf prevented in his deſign, was obliged to ſubmit, 
and to deſite a reconciliation with his brother. 
Tu mild and moderate temper of Somerſet made him 
willing to forget theſe enterprizes of the admiral ; but the 
ambition of that turbulent ſpirit could not be fo eaſily ap- 
„ His ſpouſe, the queen-dowager, died in child- 
bed ; but fo far from regarding this event as a check to 
his aſpiring views, he founded on it the ſcheme of a more 
elevation. He made his addreſſes to the 
hdy Elizabeth, then in the ſixteenth year of her age; and 
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my, Ot princeſs, whom even the hurry of buſineſs, and the 
Loy purfuits of ambition, could not, in her more advanced | 


to have liſtened to the infinuations of a man, who poſ- 
ſeſed every talent proper to captivate the affeLtions of the 
from all hopes of ſucceſſion, if they married wi 8 = 
conſent of his executors, which $ —— 
hope to obtain; it was concluded that he meant to 


more criminal. All the other meaſures of the admiral | 


tended to confirm this ſuſpicion. He continued to 
— — the runs manns of 
holding 2 private correſpondence with him : He open 
decried his brother's adminiftration ; and afſerted, that, 
by enliſting Germans, and other foreigners, he intended to 


authority, and the liberty of the people : By fog and 


England: He neglected not even the moſt popular per- 
fons of inferior rank ; and had computed, that he 
on occaſion, muſter an army of 10,000 men, com — 


the Mint at Briſtol, he flattered himſelf that money would 
not be wanting, Somerſet was well apprized of all theſe 


friendly expedients, by intreaty, reaſon, and even by heap- 


ing new favours upon the admiral, to make him deſiſt 
fcom his dangerous counſels: But finding all endeavour: 


ineffeQua:, 


form a mercenary army, which might endanger the king's 
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ineffectual, he began to think of more ſevere remedies. © A F- 
The carl of Warwic was an ill infirument between tube. 


brothers ; and had formed the deſign, by inflaming the 
quarrel, to raiſe his own fortune on the ruins of both. 


Dun, carl of Warwic, was the fon of that Dud- 4 
ley, miniſter to Henry VII. who having, by rapine, ex- © 


tortion, and perverſion of law, incurred the hatred of the 
public, had been facrificed to popular animoſity, in the 
beginning of the ſubſequent reign. The late king, fen- 
fible of the iniquity, at leaſt iNegality, of the ſentence, 
had afterwards reftored young Dudley's blood, by act of 
parliament ; and finding him endowed with abilities, 


important commands, and had ever found him ſucceſsful 
in his undertakings. He raiſed him to the dignity of viſ- 
count Lifle, conferred on him the office of admiral, and 
gave him by his will a place among his executors. Dud- 
ley made ftill farther progreſs during the minority ; and 
having obtained the title of Earl of Warwic, and under- 
mined the credit of Southampton, he bore the chief rank 
among the protector s counſellors. The victory gained 
at Pinkey was much aſcribed to his courage and conduct; 
and he was univerſally regarded as a man equally endow- 
ed with the talents of peace and of war. But all theſe 
virtues were obſcured by ſtill greater vices; an exorbitant 
ambition, an infatiable avarice, a neglect of decency, a 
contempt of juſtice : And as he found that lord Seymour, 


whoſe abilities and enterprizing ſpirit be chiefly dreaded, 5 


was involving himſelf in ruin by his raſh counſels, he 
was determined to puſh him on the precipice, and thereby 

remove the chief obſtacle to his own projected greatneſs. 
Win Somerſet found that the public peace was en- 
dangered by his brother's ſeditious, not to fay rebellious 
ſchemes, he was the more eaſily perſuaded by Warwic to 
employ the extent of royal authority againſt him ; and, 
after 


ys 


e * F. after dopriving him of the office of admiral, he figned 2 
Loy warrant for comminting him to the Tower. Some of his | 
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7543. accomplices were alſo taken into cuſtody; and three privy. 


hitious hopes, be contented with a private life, and re- 


counſellors being ſent to examine them, made a report, 
that they had met with very full and important diſco- 
nerics. Yet full the prowdor fuſpenied the blow, and 
ſhowed a rxeluftance to ruin his brother. He offered to 
deſiſt ſrum the proſecution, if Seymour would promiſe 
him 2 cordial reconcikation;z and, renouncing all am- 


tire into the country. But as Seymour made no other 


he ordered a charge to be draws up againſt him, conſiſt- 


ing af thisty-theee articles®; and the whole 40 he laid 
before the privy-council. It is pretended, that every par- 


 zicular was ſo inconteſtibly proved, both by witneſſes and 


his own. band-writing, that there was no room for doubt; 
yet did the council think proper to go in a body to the 
Tower, in order more fully to examine the priſoner. He 
was not daunted by the appearance : He boldly demanded 
a fair trial; required to che.canfronted with the witneſles ; 
deſired that the charge might be leſt with bim, in order 
© be couſidered;; and refuſed. to anſwer any interrogato- 
ries, by which he might accuſe himſelf. 


tended, there muſt have been ſome deficiency in the evi- 
dence againſt Seymour, when ſuch demands, founded ou 
the plaineſt principles of law ang equity, were abſolutely 
rejected. We ſhall indeed conclude, if we carefully ex- 
amine the charge, that many of the articles were general, 


and ſcarcely capable of any proof; many of them, if true, 


ſuſceptible of a more favourable interpretation; and that 
though, on the whole, Seymour appears to have been 2 


CT Burnet, vel. ii, Col. 31, 2&3 Ew, VI. e. 28. 
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a ed imputed to him. The chief part of his © 4 P- 
Anal guilt ſeems to have conſiſted in fome unwarrantable 2, 
praftices in the admiralty, by which pirates were pro- 234% 
Bur the adminiſtration had, at that time, an eaſy in- 
 frument of vengeance, to wit, the Parliament; and 

needed not to give themſelves any concern with regard 

either to the guilt of the perſons whom they proſecuted, 

or the evidence which could be produced againſt them. 

A ſeſſon of parliament being held, it was reſolved to pro- A partia- 
cted againſt Seymour by bill of attainder ; and the young > or. 
king being induced, after much ſolicitation, to give his 
conſent to it, 2 conſiderable weight was put on his appro- 
bation. The matter was firſt laid before the upper houſe; 

and feveral peers, riſing up in their places, gave an ac- 

count of what they knew concerning lord Seymour's | 
conduct, and his criminal words or actions. Theſe narra- 1 
322 
the priſoner had formerly engaged many friends and par- + 
tizans among the nobility, no one had either the courage 
or equity to move that he might be heard in his de- 
fence, that the teſtimony againſt him ſhould be delivered 
in a legal manner, and that he ſhould be confronted with 
the witneſſes. A little more ſeruple was made in the 

houſe of commons: There were even ſome members who 
objefted againſt the whole method of proceeding by bill 

of attainder paſſed in abſence; and infifted that a for- 

mal trial ſhould be given to every man before his con- 

the peers, they were caſtly prevailed on to acquieſce®. 

The hill paſſed in a full houſe. Near four hundred voted 

for itz not above nine or ten againſt it!» The fen- 
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+» headed on Tower-hill. The warrant was figned by So. 
merſet, who was expoſed to much blame, on account of 
the violence of theſe proceedings. The attempts of the 
admiral feem chiefly to have been levelled againſt his 
brother's uſurped authority ; and though his ambitious, 
enterprizing character, encouraged by a marriage with 
the lady Elizabeth, might have endangered the public 
wanquillity, the prudence of foreſecing evils at ſuch a 
diſtance» was deemed too great, and the remedy was 
plainly illegal. It could only be faid, that this bill of 
ones, to which the nation had been enured ; for here, at 
leaft, ſome ſhadow of evidence was produced. 
Az the conſiderable buſineſs tranſafied this ſeſſion, 
beſides the attainder of lord Seymour, regarded eccleſiaſ- 
tical affairs; which were now the chief object of atten- 
tion throughout the nation. A committee of biſhops and 
divines had been appointed by the council to compoſe a 
liturgy ; and they had executed the work committed to 
them. They proceeded with moderation in this delicate 
undertaking: They retained as much of the ancient maſs 
as the priaciples of the reformers would permit : They 
indulged nothing to the ſpirit of contradiction, which | 
fo naturally takes place in all great innovations: And they 
flattered themſelves, that they had eſtabliſhed 2 ſervice, 
in which every denomination of Chriſtians might, with- 
brated in Latin; a practice which might have been deemed 
abſurd, had it not been found uſeful to the clergy, by 
impreſſing the people with an idea of fome myſterious un- 

known virtue in thoſe rites, and by checking all their 

pretenkons to be familiarly acquainted with their religion. 
But as the reformers pretended, in ſome few particulars, 
to encourage private judgment in the laity, the tranſla- 


EDwakDd ve _ 
don of the liturgy, as well as of the Scriptures, into the eu 


be BY \ulear tongue, fremed more conformable to the genius of C2teh, | 
So. their ſet; and this innovation, with the retrenching of 2 1 
_— prayers to faints, and of fome ſuperſtitious ceremonies, a 
his was the chief difference between the old maſs and the a 

| new liturgy. The parliament eſtabliſhed this form of i 
n a in all the churches, and ordained a uniformity to A 
dic be obſerved in all the rites and ceremonies *. J 
= Tun was another material act which paſſed this 4 
| of of the clergy ; and though this practice is uſually aſcribed L 

tw the policy of the court of Rome, who thought that q 
* the ecclefiaſtics would be more devoted to their ſpiritual 


freed from the powerful tye of wives and children; yet 
_ was this inftitution much forwarded by the principles of 
had rendered the panegyrics on an inviolate chaſtity fo 
frequent among the ancient fathers, long before the eſta- 
blihment of celibacy. And even this parliament, though 
they enafted a law, permitting the marriage of prieſts, 
| yet conſe, in the preamble, that it were better for 
* prieffs and the minifters of the church to live chaſte 
4 and without marriage, and it were much to be wiſhed 
* they would of themſelves abſtain.” The inconveni- 
encies which had ariſen from the compelling of chaſtity 
and the prohibiting of marriage, are the reaſons aſſigned 
for indulging 2 liberty in this particular. The ideas 
of penance alſo were ſo much retained in other parti- 
culars, that an act of parliament paſſed, forbidding the 
uſe of fleſh-meat during Lent and ocher times of ab- 
——I | 
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en AH. Tas priacipal tenets and practices of the catholic ce. 
. were now aboliſhed, and the reformation, fuch as 
259 it is enjoyed at preſent, was almoſt entirely completed in 
England. But the devine of the real preſence, though 

tacitly condemned by the new communion-fervice and by 


hold on the minds of ,men ; and it was the laſt doftrine 
of popery that was wholly abandoned by the people. 


Titre ttt 
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| cution, derived from no origin but the bigotry of theolo- 
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Tower, and threatened with farther effefts of the coun- 
cif's diſpleaſure. 
Tue feveitcs, being . of 


| office and authority, ſeemed, in that age, a neceſſary po- 


licy, in order to enforce a uniformity in public worſh'p 
and difcipline : But there were other inſtances of perfe- 


gians ; 2 malady which ſeems almoſt incurable. Though 
the proteſtant divines had ventured to renounce opinions 
their turn, the new ſyſtem as fo certain, that they would 
ſulſer no contradiftion with regard to it; and they were 


ready to burn in the fame flames, from which they them- 


ſelves had fo narrowly eſcaped, every one that had the 
alurance to differ from them. A commiſſion by act of 
counci} was granted to the primate and fome others, to 
examine and ſearch after all anabaptiſta, heretics, or con- 
temaners of the book of common prayer*. The com- 
miſioners were enjoined to reclaim them, if poſſihle; to 
impaſe penance on them ; and to give them abſolution: 


Or if theſe criminals were obſtinate, to excommunicate 
| and impriſon them, and to deliver them over to the ſecu- 


lar arm: And in the execution of this charge, they were 
not bound to obſetve the ordinary methods of trial; the 
forms of law were diſpenſed with ; and if any flatutes 


| happened to interfere with the powers in the commiſſion, 


they were over-ruled and abrogated by the council. Some 
tradeſmen in London were brought before theſe commiſ- 
koners, and were accuſed of maintaining, among other 
opinions, that 2 man regenerate could not fin, and that, 
though the outward man might offend, the inward was 
incapable of all guilt. They were prevailed on to abjure, 
and were diſmiſſed. But there was a woman accuſed of 
deretical pravity, called Joan Bocker, or Joan of Kent, 
4 Bugpet, vob. i. p. 3 Rymer, tom. ave p. 323. 
Ya who 
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CHAP. who was fo pertinacious, that the commiſſioners could 
Loy make no imprefion upon her. Her doftrine was, * That 

254% © Chriſt was not wuly incarnate of the virgin, whoſe 
« fleſh, being the outward man, was ſinſully begotten, 
and born in fin; and conſequently, he could take none 
it: But the word, by the conſent of the inward man 
.<< of the virgin, was made fe.“ This opinion, it 
would ſeem, is not orthodox z and there was a 
for delivering the woman to the flames for maintaining it. 
But the young king, though in fuck tender years, had 
more ſenſe than all his counſellors and preceptors ; and 
he long refuſed to fign the warrant for her execution. 
. Cranmer was employed to perſuade him to compliance; 
and he ſaid, that there was a great difference between er- 
rors in other points of divinity, and thoſe which were 
in direct contradiction to the Apoſtles creed: Theſe latter 
God's deputy, ought to repreſs ; in like manner, as infe- 
rior magiſtrates were bound to puniſh offences againſt the 
king's perſon. Edward, overcome by importunity, at 
laſt ſubmitted, though with tears in his eyes; and he told 
Cranmer, that, if any wrong were done, the guilt ſhould 
lie entirely on his head. The primate, after making 2 
new effort to reclaim the woman from her errors, and 
finding her obſtiaate againſt all his arguments, at laſt 
committed her to the flames. Some time after, a Dutch- 
man, called Van Paris, accuſed of the hereſy which has 
received the name of Arianiſm, was condemned to the 
that he hugged and careſſed the faggots that were con- 
fuming him; a ſpecies of frenzy, of which there is more 
than one inſtance among the martyrs of that age 4. 


| Þ Burnet, vol. it. coll. 35. Lerype's Mem. Cronen. p. 781. 
® Burnet, vol, ii. þ. 362+ Sirype's Mem. Cranm. p. 131. 
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Tuns rigorous methods of proceeding ſoom brought CHAP. 


the whole nation to a conformity, ſeeming or real, with 
the new dodtrine and the new liturgy. The hdy Mary 8 
alone continued to adhere ta the maſs, and refuſed to ad- 


mit the eſtabliſhed modes of worſhip. When prefled and 


menaced on this head, ſhe applied to the emperor ; who, 
uling his intereſt with Sir Philip Hobby, the Engliſh am- 
baſſador, procured her a temporary connivance from the 
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Dine. of the wyed 
dul of the war with een with 2 
——Fafions in the comcil— Conſpiracy again 
Somerſet — Somerſet refigns the rama 
A pariiament— Peace with France and Scotland 
—— Boulogne ſurrendered -—— Perſecution of Gar- 
diner — Warwic created duke of Northumberland 
— —— ths ambitios ——Trial of Somerſet — His 
execution —— A parliament — A new parliament 


—— Succeſſion changed ——The 9 — 
and death. 


HERE ae is civil fockety, = 
not to be attended with a variety of beneficial con- 


Diſconcents 1.6, of theſe advantages is always felt very ſenſibly, while = 
the benefit reſulting from the change, is the flow effet 
of time, and is ſeldom perceived by the bulk of a na- 
tion. Searce any inftitution can be imagined leſs favour- 
able, in the main, to the intereſts of mankind than that 
of monks and friars; yet was it followed by many good 
effects, which, having ceaſed by the ſuppreſſion of mo- 
naſteries, were much regretted by the people of England. 
The monks, always reſiding in their convents, in the 
centre of their eſtates, ſpent their money in the provinces 
and among their tenants, dd 2 ready market for 
commodities, were a ſure reſource to the poor and indi- 
gent ; and though their hoſpitality and charity gave but 
too much encouragement to idleneſs, and prevented the 
encreaſe of public riches, yet did it provide, to many, 3 
Z ah relief 
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— s of their inſtituttom, to a certain made af 


bas rr 
nen ; and they were acknowledged to ha — 
pies were: permitted to: give leaſes at an wad 58 
d io receive, im return, a lurtze preſent the bi> 
nant; in the ſame manner 2s is ſtill practiſed by 


— . 
expoſed to oppreffion from their new maſters, or to i 


veater rapacity of the fiewards. = h 
R —2 the common people were at that 


time keightend®' by other cauſes. 


fafture were much mare advanced in other European 


. than in England ; deny of 
agficuſture ; 1 tires the moſt refleftion and experience. 


ſkilful: rilage: Whole | wot — 
ae — on which they formerly a _ 
were reduced to miſery: - abr mad was remarked 
well as 2 diminution of the former 


\ . ks IT e was now of an old 
in the kingdoms* This grievance 


** date; 
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8 found more profitable than un- 
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| application they were enabled to procure a maintenance; 
effect of the preſent fituation, and an eſſect beneficial to 
. their former habits of indolence ; and nothing but ne- 


VIII. had reduced him, 
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date; and Sir Thomas More, alluding to it, obſerves in 
his Utopia, that a ſheep had become in England 2 more 
ravenous animal than a lion or wolf, and devoured whole 
Tu general encreaſe alſo of gold and filver in Eu. 
rope, after the diſcovery of the Weſt-Indies, had a ten. 
dency to inflame theſe complaints. The growing demand 
in the more commercial countries, had heightened every 
where the price of commodities, which could eafily be 
tranſported thither ; but in England, the labour of men, 
who could not fo cafily change their habitation, ſtill re- 
mained nearly at the ancient rates; and the poor com- 
plained that they could no longer gain a fubliſtence by | 
their induſtry. It was by an addition alone of toil and 


and though this encreaſe of induſtry was at laſt the 


ſociety, yet was it difficult for the people to ſhake of 


ceſity could compel them to ſuck an exertion of their 
IT muſt alſo be remarked, that the profuſion of Henry 
to ſuch difficulties, that he had been 
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Tun commonalty in Devonſhire began with the uſual 
complaints againft incloſures and againſt oppreſſions from 
the gentry; but the pariſh prieſt of Sampford-Courtenay 
had the addreſs to give their diſcontent a direction towards 
religion ; and the delicacy of the ſubject, in the preſent 


_ emergency, made the infurretion immediately appear 


+ Burnet, vol. 5. 34 215, Strype, vol. k. p. . | 
formidable. 
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er Gviniduble. In other counties, the gentry had kept cloſely 
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ſhould be reftored, half of the abbey-lands reſunted, the 


they cee with 2 canvpy®. 29 2 
ter ſhut their gates; and the rebels, 2s they had no can- 
non, endeavouret to take the place, firſt by ſrulnde, then 
by mining; but were repulſed in every attempt. Nuſſel 
ö —————rðð̃ — 
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ſent to London, trieFand execured. Many of the infe- 


nor fort were put to dd by martial law?': The vicar 
of St. Thomas, one of the principal incendiaries, was ., 
hanged} on the top of his own fleeple, arrayed in tis po- 1 
— Marlene > ira 4 
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, the 
5 — ids: n 
theſe vernment over them, and he exercifed his authority with 
edel the uumoſt arrogance and outrage. Having taken po- 

im- ſe om of Mouſhold-hill near Norwich, he erefied his 
nent, uibumal under an old oak, thence called the oak of re- 
aſſes, WW formation ; and ſummoning the gentry to appear before 
ents WY him, he gave ſuch decrees as might be expected from his 
ich character and fituation. The marquis of Northampton 
Exe- was firſt ordered againſt him; but met with a repulſe, in 
can- an ation, where Lord: Sheffield was killed. The pro- 
then teclor aſfected popularity, and cared not to appear in per- 
tuſſel bo againſt the rebels: He therefore ſent the earl of 
mam Wirwie- at the head of 600 men; Nied far the wary 
s * | 

He 

| was 


u e at Mir unde 2 general attack upon em, and 
put h te flight. Two thouſand fell in the action and 


purſuit : K nine” of his 
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CB4 7. followers on the boughs of the oak of reformation; ang 
ed. the offers of pardon, and threw down their arms. 4 
2K „ 

, or though the infurreRtions were thus quickly fub. 

, duced in England, and no. traces of them ſeemed to re. 

main, they were attended with bad conſequences to the 

—_— of the nation. The forces of the cal 

on Scotland, were diverted from that enterprize ; and the 

French general had leiſure to reduce that country to fone 

ſextlement and compoſure. He took the fortrefs of 

Broughty, and put the garriſon to the fword. He firait- 

ened the Englih at Hoddington; and though lord 

Dacres was enabled to throw relief into the place, and 

to reinforce the garriſon, it was found at laſt very charge- 

able, and even impracticable, to keep poſſeſion of that 
hid waſte by the. incoads both of the Scow and Englidh, 
and could afford no ſupply to the garriſon: The place 
lay above thirty miles from the borders; ſo that a regular 
rr 
as the plague had broken out among the troops, they 
periſhed daily, and were reduced to a ftate of great weak- 
| neſs. For theſe reaſons, orders were given to diſmantle 

Haddington, ; and to convey the anillery and garriſon to 

Berwic ; and the earl of Rutland, now created warden 

n Tum king of France allo took advantage of the di 

— tractions among the Engliſh, and made an attempt to 


> Hayward, f. 297, 298, 299. 
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rr their account of 
the event*. | 

Dae 
endeavoured to fortify himſelf with the alliance of the 
emperor; and he fent over ſecretary Paget to Bruſſels, 
where Charles then kept court, in order to aſſiſt Sir Phi- 
lip Hobby, the reſident ambaſſador, in this negociation. 
But that prince had formed a defign of extending his do- 
minions by acting the part of champion for the catholic 


© Thann, lib. vi. c. 6. 4 Hayward, p. 300. © Then. 
religion ; 
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rendered him obnoxious ; and the palace, which he was 
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Bur though Somerſet courted the people, the intereſt 
which he had formed with them was in no degree an- 
fwerable to his expeRtations. The catholic party, who 
retained influence with the lower ranks, were his declared 
enemies; and took advantage of every opportunity to de- 
ery his conduft. The attainder and execution of his 
brother bore an odious afpeft: The introduftion of fo. 
reign troops into the kingdom, was repreſented in invi- 
dious colours: The great eſtate, which he had 
acquired at the expence of the church and of the crown, 


building in the Strand, ſerved, by its magniſicence, and 
fill more by other circumſtances which attended it, to 
expoſe him to the cenſure of the public. "The pariſh 
church of St. Mary, with three bilkops* houſes, was 
pulled down, in order to furniſh ground} and materials 
for this ſtructure: Not content with that facrilege, an 
attempt was made to demoliſh St. Margaret's, Weſtmin- 
fer, and to employ the ſtones to the fame purpoſe ; but 
the pariſhioners roſe in a tumult, and chaced away the 
protectos s tradeſmen. He then laid his hands on a chapel 
in St. PauPFs with a cloifter and charnel- 
houſe belonging to it; and theſe edifices, together with 2 
church of St. John of Jeruſalem, were made uſe of to 
raiſe his palace. What rendered the matter more odious 
to the people was, that the tombs and other monuments 
of the dead were defaced; and the bones, being carried 
_ away, wane buried in uaconfenad ground *. 

ALL theſe imprudences were remarked by Somerſet' 
enemies, who refolved to take advantage of them. Lord 
Se. John, preſident of the council, the carls of Warwic, 
Southampton, and Arundel, with five members more, 
met at Ely-houſe; and alluming to themiiives the what 


* Heylin, . 724 73 Rowe's Survey of Londen. Hayward, 5. 303. 
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power of the council, began to act independently of the © N 2 P. 
proteftor, whom they repreſented as the author of every "ue, 


public grievance and misfortune. 


They wrote letters to 


They ſent for the mayor and aldermen of London, and 


of Somerſet. 


They hid the fame injunftions on the 


the marquis of Northampton, the earl of 


Sir Thomas Cheney, Sir John Gage, Sic Ralph Sadler, 


ſellors ; and every thing bore a bad aſpect for the protet- 
or's authority. Secretary Petre, whom he had ſent to 


| treat with the council, rather choſe to remain with them : 
| The common council of the city being applied to, de- 
| clared with one voice their approbation of the new mea- 
| fures, and their reſolution of ſupporting them ' 
| . As foon as the protector heard of the deſection of the 
counſellors, he removed the king from Hampton-court, 
| where he then reſided, to the caſtle of Windfor; and, 
arming his friends and ſervants, ſeemed reſolute to defend 


bimfelf againſt all his enemies. But finding, that no 
man of rank, except Cranmer and Paget, adhered to him, 


| that the people did not riſe at his ſummons, that the 


City and Tower had declared againſt him, that even his 


beſt friends had deſerted bim, he loſt all hopes of ſucceſe, 
| and began to apply to his enemies for pardon and for- 


giveneſs. No ſooner was this deſpondency known, than 


mons, and three counſellors more, who had hitherto re- 


| mained neuters, joined the party of Warwic, whom every 


1 Stowe, p. 397 593. Hollingſhed, p. 1057- 


the chief nobility and gentry in England, informing them 
| of the preſent meaſures, and requiring their affiftance : 


enjoined them to obey their orders, without regard to any 


heutenant of the Tower, who expreſſed his refolution to 
comply with them. Next day, Rich, lord chancellor, 


lord Ruſſe, Sir John Baker, ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 
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w——— Public, by proclamation, of their actions and intentions, 
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4 


| regal authority. 


fame purpoſe ; and they made addreſſes to the king, in 


— 
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one now regarded as maſter. The council informed the 


they wrote to the princeſſes, Mary and Elizabeth, to the 


which, after the humbleſt proteſtations of duty and ſub- 
appointed by his father, for the government of the kino- 
dom during his minority ; that they had choſen the duke 
of Somerſet protector, under the expreſs condition, that 
he ſhould guide himſelf by their advice and direction; 


that he had uſurped the whole authority, and had neglect- 


ed, and even in every thing oppoſed, their counſel ; that 
he had proceeded to that height of preſumption, as to 
. 
majeſty's perſon : They therefore begged, that they 
might be adnized ——— that he would 
be pleaſed to reſtore them to his confidence, and that So- 
merſct's ſervants might be diſmiſſed. Their requeſt was 


complied with: Somerſet capitulated only for gentle treat- 
ment, which was promiſed him. He was, however, feat 
to the Tower „ with fome- of his friends and partizans, 


among waom was Ceci}, afterwards fo much diflinguiſh - 
ed. Articles of indictment were exhibited againſt him; 
of which the chief, at leaſt the beſt ſounded, is his uſurp- 


ation of the government, and his taking into his own 


hands the whole adminiſtration of affairs. "The clauſe of 
his patent, which inveſted him with abſohate power, un- 
limited by any law, was never objefted to bim; plainly 
becauſe, according to the ſentiments of thoſe times, that 
power was, in ſome degree, involved in the very idea cf 


Tas catholics were extremely elated with this revo- 
iution; 3nd 25 they had aferibed all the hae innovatiens 


m Stowe, p. Sc: — 5. book i. cult. 6. Hay- 
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to Somerſet's authority, they hoped that his fall would © 8 A P. 


prepare the way for the return of the ancient religion. "3%, 
But Warwic, who now bore chief fway in the council, 13 


was entirely indifferent with regard to all theſe points of 
controverſy ;z and finding that the principles of the re 
formation had funk deeper into Edward's mind than to be 
eaſily eradicated, he was determined to comply with the 


veryearly to expreſs his intentions of ſupporting the reform- 
ation; and he threw ſuch diſcouragements on Southamp- 
ton, who ſtood at the head of the Romaniſts, and whom 
he conſidered as a dangerous rival, that the high-ſpirited 


lors, who had concurred in the revolution, received their 
reward by promotions and new honours. Nuſſel was cre- 


ated earl of Bedford : The marquis of Northampton ob- 
tained the office of great chamberlain ; and lord Went- 
worth, beſides the oftice of chamberlain of the houſehold, 
got two large manors, Stepney and Hackney, which were 
torne from the ſee of London. A council of regency 


was formed, not that which — — ; 


for the government of the kingdom, and which, being 


founded on an act of parliament, was the only legal one; 
but compoſed chiefly of members who had formerly been 
appointed by Somerſet, and who derived their feat from 
an authority which was now declared uſurped and illegal. 
But fuch niceties were, during that age, little underſtood, 
and flill lefs regarded, in England. 


Asso of parliament was held ; and as it was the 4. Nor. 


A oarliae 


uſual maxim of that aſſembly to acquieſce in every admi- 
nitration which was eſtabliſhed, the council dreaded no 
oppoſition from that quarter, and had more reaſon to look 


© Heylin, 2. 53. Rymer, tom. zv. p. 326, 
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C H A p. for acorroboration of their authority. Somerſet had been 
0 — , prevailed on to confeſs, on his knees, beſcre the council, 
 2549- all the articles of charge againſt him; and he imputed 
Der. eſe miſdemeanors to his own raſhnefs, folly, and indi- 
cretion, not to any malignity of intention”. He even 
ſubſcribed this confeſſion ; and the paper was given in to 
parliament, who, after ſending a committee to examine 
him, and hear him acknowledge it to be genuine, paſſed 
a vote, by which they deprived him of all his offices, and 
fined him two thouſand pounds a year in land. Lord St. | 
Joha was created weakurer in his place, and Warwne earl 


r 
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riots *. It was enacted, that if any, to the number of 
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authority, they pretended, immorality had every where 
received great encouragement and encreaſe. The dengn 54% 


of forme was, to revive the penitentiary rules of the pri- 
mitive church: But others thought, that ſuch an autho- 
rity committed to the biſhops, would prove more op- 
preflive than confeſſion, penance, and all the clerical 
the king to appoint thirty-two commiſſioners to compile 
a body of canon laws, which were to be valid, though ne- 


ver ratified by parliament. Such implicit truſt did they 


repoſe in the crown ; without reflecting that all their li- 
berties and properties might be affected by theſe ca- 
nons*. The king did not live to affix the royal ſanction to 


malverſations had appeared fo egregious at the condemn- 


| ation of lord Seymour, obtained from parliament a re- 


verfal of his attainder*. This man fought favour with 
the more zealous reformers ; and biſhop Latimer affirmed, 
that, though formerly he had been a moſt notorious knave, 
be was now ſo penitent, that he had become a very honeſt 
man. | 


wn Warwic and the council of regency began to 
rr 


the fame difficulties that had embarraſſed the protector. Ntlnd. 
The wars with France and Scotland could not be ſup- 


ported by an exhauſted exchequer ; ſeemed dangerous to 


a divided nation; and were now acknowledged not to 
have any object, which even the greateſt and moſt uninter. 


rupted ſucceſs could attain. The project of peace, enter-- 


tained by Somerſet, had ferved them as a pretence for 


clamour againſt his adminiſtration ; yet, after ſending Sir 


* 3and 4 Edw. VI. c. 2. t Ibid, c. 23. 
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Au. Thomas Cheney to the emperor, and making again a 
— fruitleſs effort to engage him in the protefiion of Bon- 
*55% logne, they found themſelves obliged to liften to the ad- 
 vances which Henry made them, by the canal of Guidotti, 
2 Florentine merchant. The earl of Bedford, Sir John 
Maſon, Paget, and Petre, were ſent over to 
wich full powers to negociate. The French king abſo- 
lutely refuſed to pay the two millions of crowns, which 
his predeceſſor had acknowledged to be due to the crown 
of England, as arrears of penſions 3 and faid, that he ne- 
ver would conſent to render himſelf tributary to any 
Wine prince: But he offered a fum for the immediate reftitu- 
— tion of Boulogne; and four hundred thouſand crowns _ 
:4:iMarch, were at laſt agreed on, one half to be paid immediately, 
the other in Auguſt following. Six hoſtages were given 
prehended in the treaty : The Engliſh flipulated to reſtore 
Lauder and Douglas, and to demoliſh the ſortreſſes of 
Roxburgh and Eymouth"*. No ſooner was peace con · 
<:uded with France, than a project was entertained of a 
cloſe alliance with that kingdom; and Henry willingly 
embraced a propoſal fo ſuitable both to his interefts and his 
inclinations. An agreement, ſome time after, was formed 
for a marriage between Edward and Elizabeth, a daughter 
of. France; and all the articles were, after a little nego- 
„ 
Tun intention of marrying the king to a daughter of 
Henry, 2 violent perſecutor of the proteſtanta, was no- 
wiſe acceptable to that party in England : But in all other 
reſpedts, the council was fieady in promoting the reform- 
ation, and in enforcing the laws againſt the Romaniſts, 
Several prelates were ſtill addicted to that communion ; 
|» Burnet, vol. F. p. 248. Hayward, 310, 311, 33. Rymer, vol. av. 
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and though they made ſome compliances, in order to fave v. 
their biſhoprics, they retarded, as much as they fafely wy — 
could, the execution of the new laws, and gave counte= * 
nance to ſuch incumbents as were negligent or refractory. 
A reſolutiom was therefore taken to ſeek pretences for de- 
priving thoſe prelates ; and the execution of this intention 
was the more eaſy, as they bad all of them been obliged 
to take commiſſions, in which it was declared, that they 
held rheir fees during the Ling's pleaſure only. It was 
thought proper to begin with Gardiner, in order to ſtrike 
2 terror into the reſt. The method of proceeding agaiaft 
him was violent, and had fcarcely any colour of law or 
in a ſermon, the duty of obedience to a king, even during 
his minority ; and becauſe he had neglected this topic, he 
during two years, without being accuſed of any crime, 
except diſobedience to this arbitrary command. The 
duke of Somerſet, ſecretary Petre, and ſome others of the 
Council, were now ſent, in order to try his temper, and 
endeavoured to find feme grounds for depriving him: He 
pruſeſſed to them his intention of conforming to the go- 
vernment, of ſupporting the king's laws, and of officiat- 
ing by the new liturgy. This was not the diſpoſition 
which they expected or deficed *. A new deputation was 
therefore ſent, who carried him ſeveral articles to ſubſcribe, 
He was required to acknowledge his former miſbehaviour, 
and to confeſs the juſtice of his confnement : He was 
likewiſe to own, that the king was fupreme head of the 
church; that the power of making and diſpenſing with 
holidays vas part of the prerogative ; that the book of 
common-prayer was 2 godly and commendable form ; 
. that the king was a complete ſovereign in his minority; 
that the law of the fix articles was juſtly. repealed ; and 
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what was amiſs in eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, government, or 


2550 dodftrine. The biſhop was willing to ſet his hand to all 


articles from the pulpit: But Gardiner, who faw that 


commiſſon, which was not founded on 
| precedent; and he appealed from the commiſſioners to the 


the articles except the firſt : He maintained his conduct 
to have been inoffenſwe ; and declared that he would not 
own himſelf guilty of faults which he had never com- 
mitted 7. 

Tus council, finding that he bad gone fuch lengths, 
were determined to prevent his full compliance by mul- 
articles to ſubſcribe. A lift was ſelected of ſuch points 
as they thought would be the hardeſt of digeſtion ; and, 
not content with this rigour, they alſo infiſted on his ſub- 
miſſion, and his acknowledgment of paſt errors. To 
make this ſubſcription more mortifying, they demanded a 
promiſe, that he would recommend and publiſh all theſe 


they intended either to ruin or diſhonour bim, or per- 
haps both, determined not to gratify his enemies by any 
farther compliance: He ſtill maintained his innocence ; 
defized a fair trial ; and refuſed to ſubſcribe more articles, 
till he ſhould recover his liberty. For this pretended of- 


months ; and as he then appeared no more compliant 


than before, a commiſſion was appointed to try, or, more 

properly ſpeaking, to condemn him. The commiſſion- 
ers were, the primate, the bihops of London, Ely, and 
Lincoln, fecretary Petre, Sir James Hales, and fome 
other lawyers. Gardiner objected to the legality of the 
any ſtatute or 


king. His appeal was not regarded : Sentence was pro- 
nounced againſt him: He was deprived of his biſhopric, 
and committed to cloſe cuſtody : His books and pages 

1 Collier, vol. B. p. 305, from: the counci} books. Heylin, p. 33. 
Were 
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were ſeized ; he was ſecluded from all company; and it Coy 
E 
or meſſages *. 
Garpmzn, as well as the other prelates, had agreed 
to hold his office during the king's pleaſure: But the 
council, unwilling to make uſe of a conceſſian which 
had been fo illegally and arbitrarily extorted, choſe rather 
to employ ſome forms of juſtice ; a refolution which led 
the violence of the reformers did not ftop here. Day, 
biſhop of Chicheſter, Heathe of Worceſter, and Voiſey 
| of Exeter, were deprived of their biſhoprics, on pretence 
of diſobedience. Even Kitchen of Landaff, Capon of 
Saliſbury, and Sampſon of Coventry, though they had 
complied in every thing, yet not being ſuppoſed cordial 
in their obedience, were obliged to ſeek protection, by 
facrificing the moſt conſiderable revenues of their fee to 
the rapacious courtiers *. 
Tus plunderers neglected not even ſmaller profits. 
An order was iſſued by council, for purging the library 
at Weſtminſter of all miſlals, legends, and other ſuper- 
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Great havoc was likewiſe made on the libraries at Ox- 
| Giſtinftion : The volumes of divinity ſuffered for their 
rich binding : Thoſe of literature were condemned as 


had not power to oppoſe 22 They 


3 Fon, vel. ©. p. 7724, & 6 ven, Meth, tie. 

2 Goodwin de preful, Angel, Heylin, p. 200. b Callier, vol. ii. 
p. 36”, from the council bo- x:. © Wood, hiſt. & antiq. Ozoa, 
Bb. 1. p. 271, 278. | 

Were 


182 pefted every moment to be ſwallowed oy oy an of 
255% Warwie and his affociates. 
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- were in danger of loſing their own revenues; and ex. 


Tnoven every one beſides yielded to the authority of 
the council, the lady Mary could never be brought to 
compliance; and the ſtill continued to adhere to the maſs, 
and to reject the new liturgy. Her behaviour was, dur- 
ing ſome time, connived at; but, at laſt, her two chap- 
Hains, Mallet and Berkley, were thrown into prifon* ; 
and remonſtrances were made to the princeſs herſelf on 
account of her difobedience. "The council wrote her a 
letter, by which they endeavoured to make her change her 
ſentiments, and to perſuade her, that her religious faith 
_— 'They afked her, what warrant 
there was in Scripture for prayers in an unknown tongue, 
the uſe of images, or offering up the facrament for the 
dead; and they deſired her to peruſe St. Auſtin, and the 
other ancient doors, who would convince her of the errors 
of the Romiſh ſuperſtition, and prove that it was founded 
merely on falſe miracles and lying ftories*. The lady 
Mary remained obſtinate againſt all this advice, and de- 
clared herſelf willing to endure death rather than relin- 
quiſh her religion: She only feared, the faid, that ſhe 
was not worthy to ſuffer martyrdom in fo holy a cauſe : 
And as for proteſtant books, ſhe thanked God, that, as 
| the never had, ſo ſhe hoped never to read any of them. 
Dreading farther violence, ſhe endeavoured to make an 
eſcape to her kinſman Charles ; but her defign was diſ- 
covered and prevented b. The emperor remonſtrated in 
her behalf, and even threatened hoftilities, if liberty of 
conſcience were refuſed her ; But though the council, 
ſenſible that the kingdom was in no condition to ſuport, 
with honour, ſuch a war, was deſirous to comply ; they 


© Strype, vol. N. p 24% t Fon, vol. R. Collie”, Burnet. 
5 Hvar, p. 315. 
5 3 found 
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found great difficulty to overcome the ſcruples of the © 4 F. 
young king. He had been educated in ſuch a violent ab- 4 
horrence of the maſs and other popiſh rites, which he 255*+ 
regarded as impious and idolatrors, that he ſhould parti- 
cipate, he thought, in the fin, if he allowed its commi(- 

fion : And when at laſt the importunity of Cranmer, Rid- 
de burſt into tears; lamenting his ſiſter's obſtinacy, and 
bewailing his own hard fate, that he muſt ſuffer her to 
continue in ſuch an abominable mode of worſhip. 


Tun great object, at this time, of antipathy among the 
proteſtant ſects, was popery, or, more properly ſpeaking, 
| the papiſts. Theſe they regarded as the common enemy, 
| who threatened every moment to overwhelm the evange- 
Beal faith, and deftroy its partizans by fire and fword : 
They had not as yet had leiſure to attend to the other 
Lutheran divines, who had reputation in thoſe days, Bu- 
cer, Peter Martyr, and others, were induced to take ſhel- 
ter in England, from the proſecutions which the emperor 
exerciſed in Germany; and they received protection and 
encouragement. John A-laſco, a Poliſh nobleman, be- 
ing expelled his country by the rigours of the catholics, 
ſettled, during ſome time, at Embden in Eaft-Friezland, 
where he became preacher to a congregation of the re- 
formed. Foreſeeing the perſecutions which enſued, he 
with him. The cquncil, who regarded them as induf- 
trious, uſefu] people, and defired to invite over others of 
the ſame character, not only gave them the church of 

friars for the exerciſe of their religion, but 
granted them a charter, by which they were erected into 


corporation, —— * 
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okay th the procef Won 
of triumph to the catholics ; who inſiſted, that the mo- 
loft all criterion of truth and falſehood in matters of reli 
gion, and muſt be carried away by every wind of doc. 
wine. The continual variations of every ſect of proteſt. 
ants afforded them the fame topic of reaſoning. The 
book of Common Prayer ſuffered in England a new revi- 
Lal, and ſome rites and ceremonies, which had given of- 
| fence, were omitted. The ſpeculative doctrines, or the 
metaphyſics of the religion, were alſo red | to forty- 
fions and variations ; and the compiling of them had been 
poſtponed till the eſtabliſhment of the liturgy, which was 
juſtly regarded as a more material object to the 
The eternity of hell torments is aſſerted in this =_ 
of faith; and care is alſo taken to inculcate, not only 
ifs fate of the moſt exquiſite miſery, but alſo that every 
one who preſumes to maintain, that any pagan can poſ- 
ably be faved, is himſelf expoſed to the penalty of cternal 
perdition *. 

Tas theological zeal of the council, though ſeemingly 
own temperal concerns, which fem to have. ever bern 
attend to the public intereſt ; nay, to the commerce of 
the nation, which was, at that time, very Hut the ob- 
| had anciently been carried on altogether by foreigner: 


p | chiefly 
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come rivals to this opulent company: But when aliens, 


duty was alſo impoſed upon all foreigners indiſcriminately, 
the Engliſh were tempted to enter into commerce; and a 

ſpirit of induſtry began to appear in the kingdom. 
AzouT the ſame time a treaty was made with Guſta- 
3 Hayward, f. 326. Heylio, p. 10h. suppen Mem. vel. ü. f. 265+ 
Engin 
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c i 4 F. Engliſh commodities without paying cuſtom; that he 
pwn ould carry bullion to no other prince ; that if he ſent 
255% ozimus, ftecl, copper, &c. he ſhould pay cuſtom for Eng- 
liſh commodities as an Engliſhman ; and that if he ſent 
other merchandize, he ſhould have free i „ pay- 
ing cuſtom as a firanger”®. The bullion ſent over 
Sweden, though it could not be in great quantity, ſet the 
mint to work: Good ſpecie was coined : And much of 
the baſe metal formerly iſſued was recalled : A circum- 
ſtance which tended extremely to the encouragement of 
— + 0g Bur all theſe ſchemes for promoting induſtry were 
Merthum- likely to prove abortive, by the fear of domeſtic con- 
das. yulfions, arifing from the ambition of Warwic. That 
nobleman, not contented with the ſtation which he had 
partizans, who were diſpoſed to fecond him in every 
_ enterprine. The ft earl of Northumberland died 
without iſſue; and as Sir Thomas Piercy, his bro- 


ther, had been attainted on account of the ſhare which | 
he had in the Yorkſhire infurreftion during the late reign, 


_ the title was at preſent entinct, and the eſtate was veſted 
in the crown. Warwic now procured to himſelf a grant 
of thoſe ample poſſeſſions, which lay chiefly in the North, 
the moſt warlike part of the kingdom ; and he was digni- 
fied with the title of Duke of Northumberland. His friend, 
Paulet, lord St. John, the treaſurer, was created, firſt, earl 
of Wilthhire, then marquis of Wincheſter : Sir William 
Herbert obtained the title of Earl of Pembroke. 
a; Dur the ambition of Northumberland made him re- 
Une gard all encreaſe of poſſeſſions and titles, either to himſelf or 
his partizans, as fleps only to farther acquiſitions. Find- 
ing that Somerſet, though degraded from his dignity, and 
even leſſened in the public opinion by his ſpiritleſs con- 
m Heylin, p. 10% 


ducts 
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nuſter-day, to ſecure the Tower, and to raiſe a rebellion 
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auc, fill enjoyed a conſiderable ſhare of popularity, he C m 4 FP. 
— rein the man whem he regarded 25 the chief (*=*Yo 
obftacle to the attainment of his hopes. "The alliance 2552. 
odich bad been contrafled between the families had pro- 

duced no cordial union, and only enabled Northumber- 
land to compaſs with more certainty the deſtruction of his 
val. He fecretly gained many of the friends and ſer- 
vants of that unhappy nobleman : He fometimes terrified 
him by the appearance of danger; ſometimes provoked 
out into menacing expreſſions againſt Northumberland: 

Ar other times he formed raſh projects, which he imme- 

üately abandoned: His treacherous confidents carried to 

his enemy every paſſionate word which dropped from 

im: They revealed the ſchemes which they themſelves 

had firſt ſuggeſted: And Northumberland, thinking that 
1 

manner againſt him. 

i. ons night, the duke of Somerſet, Jord Grey, David 16 b. 
and John Seymour, Hammond and Neudigate, two of the 

duke's ſervants, Sis Ralph Vane and Sir Thomas Palmer, 


| vere arreſted, and committed to cuſtody. Next day the 


tutcheſs of Somerſet, with her favourites, Crane and his 
wiſe, Sir Miles Partridge, Sir Michael Stanhope, Banni- 
Palmer, who had all along acted as a ſpy upon Somerſet, 
xccuſed him of having formed a deſign to raiſe an infur- 
ron in the north, to attack the gens armes on 2 


in Loudon: But, what was the only probable accuſation, 
he afferted, that Somerſet had once laid a projet for mur- 
ring Northumberland, Northampton, and Pembroke, 
at 2 banquet which was to be given them by lord Paget. 
Sas wad his wife confirmed Palmer's teſtimony with 


= Heylin, p. 7a. 
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cnaP. regard to this laſt deſign; and it appears that fome raſh 
2 heme of that nature bad really been mentioned; though 
255% no. regular conſpiracy had been formed, or means pre- 
duke had armed men to guard him one night in his houſe 
| at Greenwich. 
Mb ef So> SOMERSET was brought to his trial before the mar- 
* quis of Winchefter, created high fleward. Twenty. 
ſeven peers compoſed the jury, among whom were North. 
umberland, Pembroke, and Northampton, whom de- 
cency ſhould have hindered from ating as judges in the 
trial of a man that appeared to he their capital enemy. 
Somerſet was accuſed of high treaſon on account of the 
r eee 
to murder privy-counſellors. 
Wa have a very e account of u fate usb 
during that age, which is a ſenkble defect in our hiſ- 
tory : but it appears that ſome more was ob- 
ſerved in the management of this proſecution than had 
2f Decemb. uſually been employed in like caſes. The witneſſes 
were at leaſt examined by the privy-council ; and thougn 
they were neither produced in court, nor confronted with 
the priſoner (circumftances required by the ſtrict prin- 
ciples of equity), their depoſitions were. given in to the 
jury. The proof ſeems to have been lame with regard 
to the treaſonable part of the charge; and Somerſet's 
defence was fo fatisfactory, that the peers gave verdict in 
his favour : The intention alone of aflaulting the priv ;- 
councillors was ſupported by tolerable evidence ; 2nd the 
jury brought him in guilty of felony. The priſoner 
himſelf confeſſed that he had expreſſed his intention of 
murdering Northumberland and the other lords; but had 
not formed any refolution on that bead: And when he 
received ſentence, he aſked pardon of thoſe peers for the 
defigns which he had bearkened to againſt them. Ihe 
people, by whom Somerſet was beloved, — 
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EDWARD VL 
firſt part of his ſentence, by which he was acquitted from © N f r. 
treaſon, expreſſed their joy by loud acclamations : Bue "©, 
he was condemned to death for felony *— 


* F 7A 


| to prepolſifs the young king-againlt his uncle; and leſt — 


ar- I 
ty- he ſhould relent, no acceſs was given to any of Somer- 4 
*4 ſet's friends, and the prince was kept from reſection by 4 
5 a continued ſeries of occupations and amuſements. At His e- 1 
the WY ® the prifoncr was brought to the feaffold on- Towers 157 jun. 1 
my. | hill, amid} great crowds of ſpectators, who bore him 1 
the ſuck fincere kindneſs, that they entertained, to the laſt 1 
en e the fond hopes of his pardon®. Many of them 4 
ruſhed in to dip their handkerchiefs in his blood, which q 
* they long preſerved as a precious relique; and fome of 1 
hit. them ſoon after, when Northumberland met with a like 1 
** doom, upbraided him with this cruelty, and diſplayed to 1 
fs | many actions of his life were exceptionable, ſeems, in ge- 1 
nend, to have merited a better fate ; and the faults, which j 
ith de committed, were owing to weakneſs, not to any bad I 
in- intention. His virtues were better calculated for private 1 
the than for public life ; and by his want of penetration and 1 
ard firmneſs, he was ill-fitted to extricate himſelf from thoſe 1 
> WH cabals and viclences, to which that age was much ad- 1 
| in WF Gifted. Sir Thomas Arundel, Sir Michael Stanhope, Sir 1 
v;/- WH Miles Partridge, and Sir Ralph Vane, all of them So- 1 
the merſet's friends, were brought to their trial, condemned, i 
ner WF and executed: Great injuſtice ſeems to have been uſed in [I 
a their proſecution. Lord Paget, chancellor of the dutchy, : 


was, on fome pretence, tried in the ftar-chamber, and 
condemned in a fine- of 6000 pounds, with the loſs of 
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r his office. To mortiſy him the more, be 


Tus aſter the execution of Samerſet, a ſeſßon 
2 2 

— — — 
der ſevere penalties as 2 


EDWARD VL 
tyard to public ſecurity, or even to their own trac le- © 8 4 P. 
mel, that they paid the bill with only ee diflenting —.— A 
woice*. But 'the commons rejefted it, and prepared a * 
pew dill, that pulſed into a lw, by which it was enackt- 
&d, that whoever ſhould call the king or any of his heirs, 
med in the ſtatute of the 75th of the laſt reign, heretic, 
{hiſmatic, tyrant, infidel, or uſurper of the crown, ſhould 
fockeit, for the firſt offence, their goods and chattels, and be 
— 31 1 
for the third, ſhould be attainted for trea- 
4 But if any ſhould unidviſedly utter fuch a flan- 
der in writing, printing, painting, carving, or graving, 
te was, for the firſt offence, to be held a traitor”. It 
nay be worthy of notice; that the king and his next 
heir, che lady Mary, were profefiedly of different reli- 
Pons ; and religions, which threw on each other tlie 
imputation of hereſy, ſchiſm, idolatry, profaneneſs, blaſ- 
ptemy, wickedneſs, and all the oprobrious epithets that 
gien weal has invemed. It was almoſt impoiible, 
therefore, for the dire Ae borne 
n ri 
by the ature; and the jealouſy of the commons for 
liberty, though it Jed them to rejeRt the bill of treaſons, 
ſent to dm by the lords, appears not to have been very | 
active, vigilant, or clexr-fighted. 
was of more importance than the bill itſelf, that no one 
ſhould be convitits of any kind of ue un, unleſs the 
ſerupled to pals this clauſe, though conformable to the 
moſt obvious principles of equity. But the members of 
n > Wein 
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that of laws. 
Tur houſe of peers paſſed a bill, whoſe objeft 
making a proviſion for the poor z but the commons, 
chuſing that a money-bill ſhould begin in the 
houſe, framed a new act to the fame purpoſe. By thi 
act, the church-wardens were impowered to collect e 
ritable contributions ; and if any refuſed to give, or 
ſuaded others from that charity, the biſhop of the 
ceſe was impowered to proceed againſt them. Such larg 
diſcretionary powers, entruſted to the prelates, feem 
proper 1 jet ee eh ume 


the peers *. 

Tux was another occaſion, in which the liame 
repoſed an unuſual confidence in the biſhops. They i 
powered them to proceed againſt ſuch as neglected 
Sundays and Holidays”. But theſe were unguarded cor 
ceſſions granted to the church : The general humour 
the age rather led men to bereave the ecclefiaſtics of 


power, and even to pillage them of their property : 
clergymen, about this time, were obliged for a fubliſ 
_ ence to turn carpenters or taylors, and fome kept ale 
houſes *. The biſhops themſelves were generally reduc 
to poverty, and held both their revenues and fpiri 
office by a very precarious and uncertain tenure. 
Tonsraz, bilkop of Durham, was one of the 
eminent prelates of that age, fai Jeſs for the dignity 
moderation, humanity, and beneficence. He had 
poſed, by his vote and authority, all innovations in re 
ligion ; but as foon as they were enaſtad, he had alway 
ſubmitted, and had conformed to every theological ſyſte 
Which had been effabliſhed. His known probity 
| me era Fae 


* 5 & 6 Edw. VI. caps 2+ 7 Ibid, caps 3» 
| vol. i, N 202. 


EDWARD VL 
wing ſpirit, but to a ſenſe of 


ly. The general regard paid to his charafter, had 
potedted him from any ſevere treatment during the ad- 
niniſtration of Somerſet; but when Northumberland 
pined the aſcendant, be was thrown into priſon; and 


te revenues of the fee of Durham, and of acquiring 
v himſelf 1 4p the northern counties, he 
Tenſtal of his biſhopric. A bill of attainder, therefore, 
an pretence of miſpriſion of treaſon, was introduced into 
hte houſe of peers againſt the prelate ; and it paſſed with 
the oppoſition only of lord Stourton, a zealous catholic, 


KITZ 212121 


Weites ſhould be examined, that Tonſtal ſhould be 
lowed to defend himfelf, and that he ſhould be con- 
honted with his accuſers: And when theſe demands were 


refuſed, they rejected the bill. 


pA 12 


ge, was aſcribed by Northumberland and his partizans, 
tot to any regard for liberty and juſtice, but to the preva- 
knce of Somerlſet's faction, in a houſe of commons, which, 
They were confirmed in this opinion, when they found, 
lat a bill, ratifying the attainder of Somerſet and his 
xcomplices, was alſo rejected by the commons, though 
it had paſſed the upper houſe. A reſolution was there- 


„ and ſoon after to ſummon a 


| duty, which Jed e A 4 r. 
ba to think, that all private opinion ought to be facri- 49 
ſced to the great concern of public peace and tranquil- 2598 


s that rapacious nobleman had formed a deſign of ſeizing 


nd of Cranmer, who always bore 2 cordial and fincere 
fiendhip to the biſhop of Ducham. But when the 
bill was fent down to the commons, they required, that 


Tms equity, fo unuſual in the parliament during that 
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at the fame time, made of the royal demeſnes. The 
young prince ſhowed, among other virtues, a diſpoſition 
to frugality, which, had he lived, would foon have re- 
trĩeved theſe Joſſes : But as his health was declining very 
faſt, the preſent emptineſs of the exchequer was a ſen- 
fible obſtacle to the execution of thoſe projets, which 


the ambition of Northumberland had founded on the pro- 


| ſpect of Edward's approaching end. 


Succeſfion 
* 


Tnar nobleman repreſented to the prince, whom 
youth and an infirm ſtate of health made ſuſceptible of 


beth, had both of them been declared illegitimate by 28 
of parliament: And though Henry by his will had e- 
ſtored them to a place in the ſucceſſion, the nation would 
never ſubmit to fee the throne of England filled by a 
baftard : That they were the king's ſiſters by the half-blood 


only; and even if they were legitimate, could not enjoy | 


the crown as his heirs and ſucceſſors: That the queen 
of Scots ſtood excluded by the late king's will; and be- 
ing an alien, had loſt by law all right of inheriting ; not 
to mention, that, as ſhe was betrothed to the dauphin, 
the would, by ber ſucceſſion, render England, as the 
had already done Scotland, a province to France : That 
the certain conſequence of his ſiſter Mary's ſucceffion, 
or that of the queen of Scots, was the abolition of the 
proteſtant religion, and the repeal of the laws enacted in 
favour of the reformation, and the re-eſtabliſhment of the 
uſurpation and idolatry of the church of Rome: That, 
fortunately for England, the fame order of ſucceſſion, 
which juſtice required, was alſo the moſt conformable to 
public intereſt ; and there was not en any fide any juſt 
ground for doubt or deliberation : That when theſe 
three princeſſes were excluded by ſuch folid reaſons, the 
ſucceſſion devolved on the marchioneſs of Dorſet, elder 
daughter of the French queen and the duke of Suffolk : 

| | 'That 


any impreſſion, that his two fiſters, Mary and Eliza- 
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pliſhed by the beſt education, both in literature and re- 
ligion z and every way worthy of 2 crown: And n 
even, if her tide by blood were doubeful, which there 
was no juſt reaſon to pretend, the king was poſſeſſed of 
her the crown by letters patent. Theſe reafonings made 
impreſſion on the young prince; and above all, his zeal- 
ous attachment to the proteſtant religion made him appre- 
bend the conſequences, if fo bigoted a catholic as his 
lifter Mary ſhould fucceed to the throne. And though 
he bore a tender affection to the lady Elizabeth, who was 
liable to no fuch odjection, means were found to perſuade 
him, that he could not exclude the one ſiſter on 2ccount 


of legitimacy, without giving alſo an excluſion to the 
other. 


— finding that his arguments were 
likely to operate on the king, began to prepare the other 
parts of his ſcheme. Two fons of the duke of Suffolk 
by a ſecond venter having died, this ſeaſon, of the ſweat- 
ing ſickneſs, that title was extinct; and Northumberland 
engaged the king to beſtow it on the marquis of Dorſet. 
By means of this favour and of others, which he conferred 


rage t his fourth fon, the lord Guilford Dudley. In 
OE EY ones — 
. eldeſt fon of the 


carl of Pembroke. He alſo married his own daughter to 


bed Haſtings, eldeſt fon of the carl of 


and 


ſeftivity ; and the people, who hated Northumberland, 


0 * Stowe, P. 609. 


upon him, be perſuaded the new duke of Suffolk and the 
dutchefs, to give their daughter, the lady Jane, in mar- 


could 


3 
Thus es zeae dais of he end wen the hay Jrne eg 
Gray, a lady of the moſt amiable charafter, - 
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2 bete of the young prince”s heakh. | 
Ewan had vie Md ts ir eta rin, he 
with the meaſles, then with the ſnall-pox ; but having 
perfectly recovered from both theſe , the nation 
_ entertained hopes, that they would only ſerve to confirm 
his health; and he had afterwards made a progreſs throagh 
ſome parts of the kingdom. It was ſuſpefitd, that he 
with 2 cough, - which proved obffinate, and” gave way 
neither to regimen nor medicines : Several fatal fymptoms 
of a conſumption appeared; and though it was hoped, 
that, as the ſeaſon advanced, his youth and temperance 
might get the better of the malady, men faw with great 
33 and” vigour infentibly dear The 
general attachment to the young prince, joined to the 
hatred borne the Dudleys, made it be remarked, that Ed. 


in quality of gentleman of the bedechamber. 
umberland the more intent on the execution of his pro- 
about the king: He himſelf attended him with the greateſt 
aſſiduity: He pretended the moſt anxious concern for his 
health and welfare : And by all theſe artifices he prevailed 
ow the young prince 16 go bis hel roninr os he Rat. 
ment Sir Edward Montague, chief juſtice of 
the Common Pleas, Sir John Baker and Sir Thomas 
Bromley, two judges, with the attorney and folicitor- 
general, were ſummoned do the council ; where, after the 
minutes of the intended deed were read to them, the 
kiug required them to draw them up in the form of letters 
patent. 1 atande 
"7 1 
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fider of it. The more they reflefted, the greater danger C n A P. 
they found in compliance. The fertlement of the crown Tm _ 
by Henry VIII. had been made in conſequence of an act 
of parkament ; and by another akt, paſſed in the begin- 
ning of this reign, it was declared treaſon in any. of the 
beirs, their aiders or abettors, to attempt on tha right of 
another, or change the order of ſucceſſion. The judges. 
that ſuch a patent as was intended would be intirely in- 
valid; that it would ſubject, not only the judges: who 
drew it, but every counſellor who ſigned it, to the pains: 
of treaſon ; and that the only proper expedient, both for 
partizans from danger, was to ſummon a parliament, and 
to obtain the conſent of that aſſembly. The king faid, 
that he intend:d afterwards to follow that method, and 
would call 2 parliament, in which be purpoſed to have 
- his. ſertlement ratified ; but in the mean time, he required 
the judges, on their allegiance, to draw the patent in the 
refuſal would ſubjett all of them to the paing of treaſon. 
Northumberland gave to Montague the appellation of 
traitor ; and faid that he would in his ſhirt fight any man 
in ſo juſt a cauſe as that of lady Jane's ſuceeſſion. The 
judges were reduced to great difficulties between the dan- 
„ 
of preſent power and authority 
ITnz arguments were canvaſſed in ſeveral different 
meetings. between the council and the judges; and no 
ſolutiom could be found of the difficulties. At laſt, Mon- 
| brethren and the counſellors. He defired, that a ſpecial 
commiſſion ſhould be paſſed by the king and council, re- 
quiciog the judges to draw a patent for the new ſettlement 


f Fuller, dock. viii. p- 2. 
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e. n AP. of the crown; and that a pardon ſhould immediately after 


2355 


Northumberland, to comply ; but the conſtancy of Sir 


king *. 


— Suffolk: For the dutcheſs herſelf was content to give 


he was put into the hands of an ignorant woman, who 
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incurred by their compliance. When the patent was 
drawn, and brought to the biſhop of Ely, chancellor, in 
order to have the great ſeal affixed to it, this prelate re- 
quired, that all the judges ſhould previouſly fign it, 
Goſnald at firſt refuſed ; and it was with much difficulty 
that he was prevailed on, by the violent menaces of 


PROF 


James Hales, who, though a zealous proteſtant, preſer- 
red juſtice on this occaſion to the prejudices of his party, 
could not be ſhaken by any expedient. The chancellor 
next required, for his greater ſecurity, that all the privy 
counſellors ſhould ſet their hands to the patent: The in- 
trigues of Northumberland or the fears of his violence 
were fo prevalent, that the counſellors complied with this 


at laſt yielded to the earneſt and pathetic entreaties of the 
Cecil, at that time ſecretary of ſtate, pretended 
afterwards, that he only figned as witneſs to the king's 
ſubſcription. And thus, by the king's letters patent, 
the two princeſſes, Mary and Elizabeth, were ſet aſide; 
and the crown was ſettled on the heirs of the dutcheſs of 


cc waEea cg ag gd ag mMamEHr 


place to her daughters. 
Aru this ſettlement was made, with fo many inau- 


day; and ſmall hopes were entertained of his recovery. 
To make matters worſe, his phyſicians were diſmiſſed by 
Northumberland's advice and by an order of council; and 


undertook, in a little time, to reſtore him to his former 
ſtate of health. After the uſe of her medicines, all the 
bad fymptoms encreaſed to the molt violent degree: He 


5 Cn. Mem. p. 295, 


felt 


EDWARD VL 


ſymptoms appeared of his approaching end. He expired » 
at Greemwich in the ixteenth year of his age, and the 6 
| ſeventh of his reign. 
. 
excellent qualities of this young prince; whom the flat 
tering promiſes of hope, joined to many real virtues, had 
made an object of tender affeftion to the public. He poſ- 
felled mildneſs of diſpoſition, application to ſtudy and bu- 
fines, a capacity to learn and judge, and an attachment 
to equity and juſtice. He feems only to have contracted, 
from his education and from the genius of the age in 
which he lived, too much of 2 narrow prepoſſeſſion in 
matters of religion, which made him incline ſomewhat to 
bigotry and perſecution : But as the bigotry of proteſt- 
ants, leſs governed by prieſts, lies under more reſtraints 
than that of catholics, the effects of this malignant qua- 
lity were the leſs to be apprehended, if a longer life had 
— ER 


felt 2 difficulty of ſpeech and breathing; his pulſe failed, can 
his legs ſwelled, his colour became livid; and many other 
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— quees—-Defrte by the 
| people ——The queen proclaimed and acknowledged 
—— Northumberland executed —— Catholic reli- 


gion reftared—— 4 parliament —— Deliberations 


with regard to the queen's marriage Queen's 
marriage with Philip What's inſurraũ in 
Sapprefſed —— Exccution Lach Jane G 
A - Philiy's arrival in Enyland. 


ee. ä 
her brother, was not expoſed to any conſiderable 

e difficulty; and the objeftions, ſtarted by the lady Jane's 
partizans, were new and unheard-of by the nation. 

Though all the proteſtants, and even many of the catho- 

lies, believed the marriage of Henry VIII. with Catherine 

of Arragon to be unlawful and invalid; yet, as it had been 


fied by the partics without any criminal intention, 


had been avowed by their parents, recognized by the na- 

tion, and ſeemingly founded on thoſe principles of law 

-their iſſue ought on that account to be regarded as illegi- 

timate. A declaration to that purpoſe had indeed been 

. extorted from parliament by the uſual violence and ca- 
price of Henry; but as that monarch had afterwards been 

induced to reſtore his daughter to the right of ſuaceſſion, 

her title was now become as legal and parliamentary as it 
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ſuccefior : And though the proteſtants dreaded the effects 
of her prejudices, the extreme hatred, univerſally enter- 
tained againſt the Dudleys*, who, men forefaw would, 
under the name of Jane, be the real ſovereigns, was more 
than ſufficient ts counterhalance, even with that party, 
the attachment to religion. This laſt attempt, to violate 
the order of ſucceſſion, had diſplayed Northumberland's 
ambition and ipjuſtice in a full light; and when the peo- 
ple zeflefted on the lang train of fraud, iniquity, and 
crucly by which that projet had been conducted; that 
the lives of the two Seymours, as well as the title of the 
princeſſes, had been fpcrificed to it ; they were moved by 
indignation to exert themſelves in oppoſition to fuch cri- 


made by the king; and in order to bring the two prin- 
celſes into his power, he had had the precaution toengage 
the council, before Edward's death, to write to them in 


„r 


reached Hoddeſden, within half a day's per- 
. Bb. 25 b Heylin, p. 254. 


ney 


was ever eſteemed juſt and natural. The public had. eg 
long been familiariged to theſe ſentiments : During all the .. * 
| reign-of Edward, the prince was regarded as his lawful 12385 
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S Rx. ney of the court. Happily, the earl of Arundel ſent her 
EXE, private intelligence, boch of her brother's deadh and of 
2553 the conſpiracy formed againſt her*: She immediately 
made hafte to retire ; and the arrived, by quick journies, 
Fiſt at Kenning-hall in Norfolk, then at Framlingham in 
Suffolk; where ſhe purpoſed to embark and eſcape to 
Flanders, in caſe ſhe ſhould find it impoſſible to defend 
her right of ſucceſſion. She wrote letters to the nobility 
and moſt conſiderable gentry in every county in England; 
commanding them to aft her in the defence of her 
crown and perſon. And the diſpatched a meſſage to the 
council ; by which the notified to them, that her brother's 
death was no longer a ſecret to her, promiſed them par- 
don for paſt offences, and required them ĩ ly ts 
give orders for prockiming her in London“. 
NorTHUMBERLAND found that farther diflimulation 
was fruitleſs : He went to Sion-houſe , accompanied by 
the duke of Suffolk, the carl of Pembroke, and others of 
the nobility ; and he approached the lady Jane, who re- 
fided there, with all the reſpect uſually paid to the fove- 
reign. Jane was, in a great meaſure, ignorant of theſe 
tranſactions 3 and it was with equal grief and furprize, 
that the received intelligence of them. She was a lady 
of an amiable perſon, an engaging diſpaſition, accom- 
pliſhed parts; and being of an equal age with the late 
king, ſhe had received all her education with him, and 
ſeemed even to poſſeſs greater facility in acquiring every 
part of manly and polite literature. She had attained 2 
familiar knowledge of the Roman and Greek languages, 
beſides modern tongues ; had paſſed moſt of her time in 
an application to learning; and expreſſed a great indiſfer- 
... 
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her ſex and flation. Roger Aſcham, tutor to the lady Az 
Elizabeth, having one day paid her a viſit, found ber em-. 
ployed in reading Plato, while the reſt of the family were 2553+ 
engaged in a party of hunting in the park ; and on his 
admiring the ſingularity of her choice, ſhe told him, that 
others could reap from all their ſport and gaiety . Her 
heart, full of this paſſion for literature and the elegant 
arts, and of tenderneſs towards her huſband, who was 
deſerving of her affetions, had never opened itſelf to the 
flattering allurements of ambition ; and the intelligence 
| of her elevation to the throne was no-wiſe agreeable 
to her. She even refuſed to accept of the preſent ; pleaded 
the preferable title of the two princeſſes; expreſſed her 
| dread of the conſequences attending an enterpriae fo dan- 
gerous, not to fay fo criminal; and deſired to remain in 
" the private flation in which ſhe was born. Overcome 
at laſt by the entreaties, rather than the reaſons, of her fa- 
ther and father-in-law, and above all of her huſband, ſhe 
ſubmitted to their will, and was prevailed on to relin- 
quiſh her own judgment. It was then uſual for the kings 
of England, after their acceſſion, to paſs the firſt days in 
the Tower; and Northumberland immediately conveyed 
obliged to attend her to that fortreſs ; and by this means 
became, in reality, priſaners in the hands of Northum- 
berland ; whoſe will they were neceffitated to obey. Or- 
ders were given by the council to proclaim Jane through- 
in London, and the neighbourhood. No applauſe en- 
ſued: The people heard the proclamation with filence 
and concern: Some even enpreſſed their ſcorn and con- 
tempt ; and one Por, a vintner's apprentice, was ſeverely 
Vor. IV. Bb them- 
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©—— Jane's tide, found their eloquence fruitlefs 5 and Ridley, 
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ment. 'The earls of Bath and Suſſex, the clidleft foas of 


were aſſembled at London ; but dreading the cabals of the 


. | 
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themſelves, who were employed to convince the people of 


biſhop of London, who preached a ſermon to that pur- 
poſe, wrought no eſfect upon his audience. 

Tux people of Suffolk, meanwhile, paid theit attend- 
ance on Mary. As they were much attathed to the te- 
tenders of duty, exprefling apprehenfions for their reli- 
gion; but when ſhe aſſured them, that ſhe never meant 
to change the laws of Edward, they enliſted themſelves 
in her cn with zeal and aden. The nobility and 
gentry daily flocked to her, and broaght her veinforce- 


lord Wharton and lord Motdaunt, Sir William Drury, 
Sir Henry 


head of their tenants and retainers ® Sir Edward Haſt- 
ings, brother to the ea!l of Huntingdon, having received 
2 commiſſion from the council to make levies for the lady 


Jane in Buckinghamſhire, carried over his troops, which 
amounted to four thouſand men, and joined Mary. Even 
a fleet, which had been ſent by Northumbesland to lie off 
the coaſt of Suffolk, being foreed into Yarmemb: by 2 


_ ſtorm, was engaged to declare for that princeſs. 


NotTHUMBERLAND, hitherto dlinded by ambition, faw 


at laſt the danger gather round him, and ew fot to 
what hand to turn himſelf. He had levied forces, which 


had been entirely the reſult of fear of attifice, he wes re- 
ſolved to keep near the perſon of the lady Jane, and ſend 
Suffolk to command the army. Bur the counſellors, who 


A wiſhed to remove him”, „„ 
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of Jane, magnified to her the danger to which her father e g- 
would be expoſed end repreſented, that Northumber.. — 
ieren 
2 rebellion in thoſe parts, was more proper to command 
in that enteiprize. The duke himfelf, who knew the 
lender capacity of Suffolk, began to think, that none but 
himſelf was able to encounter the preſent danger; and 
he agreed to take on him the command of the troops. 
The counſellors attended on him at his departure with 
mul dp won abun Soda 
Arundel, his mortal enemy. As he went along, he 
remarked the diſaffection of the people, which foreboded a 
fatal illue to his ambitious hapes. Many.“ faid he to 
Jed Gray, © come out to look at us, but I find not one 
1 
duke had no ſooner reached St. E * 
than he found his army, which poop ne 
fnd men, too weak to encounter the Queen's *, which 
amounted to double the number. He wrote to the coun- 
eil, defiring them to ſend him a reinforcement; and the 
| counſellors immediately laid hold of the opportunity to 
free themſelves from confinement. They left the Tower, Lay Jae 
| if they meant to execute Northumberland's commands; *frred by 
but heing alſembled in Baynard's caftle, a houſe belong. - 


criminal enterprize which he had projected, and the guilt 
in which he had involved the whole council; and he af- 
firmed, that the only method of making atonement for 
their paſt offences, was by a ſpeedy return to the duty 
which they owed to their lawful ſovereign. This m- 
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I. tion was ſeconded by Pembroke, who, clipping bis hand 
Comms © his fword, fwore he was ready to fight any man that 
* expreſſed himſelf of a contrary ſentiment. The mayor 
and aldermen of London were immediately ſent for, who 
diſcovered great alacrity in obeying the orders they re- 

ceived to prockim Mary. The people expreſſed their 
approbation by ſhouts of applauſe. Even Suffolk, who 
commanded in the Tower, finding refiflance fruitleſs, 

Jane, after the vain pageantry of wearing a crown during 

ten days, returned to a private life with more fatisfaQtion 

than the felt when the was tendered to her*: 
And the meſſengers, who were ſent to Northumberland, 
with orders to lay down his arms, found that he had de- 
ſpaired of ſucceſs, was deſerted by all his followers, and 
had already proclaimed the queen, with exterior marks of 
Thequern joy and fatizfaftion *. The people every where, on the 
and e Queen's approach to London, gave ſenſible expreſſions of 
. A And the lady Elizabeth 
met her at the head of a thouſand horſe, which that prin- 
„ 
the uſurger *. 
Taz queen gave orders for taking into cuflody the 
duke of Northumberland, who fell on his knees to the 
earl of Arundel that arreſted him, and abjefaly begged 
' his life?. Ar the ſame time were committed the earl of 
Warwic his eldeſt fon, lord Ambroſe and lord Henry 
Dudley, two of his younger ſons, Sir Andrew Dudley, 
his brother, the marquis of the earl of 
The queen afterwards confined the duke of Suffolk, lady 
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CAP. it in execution. The youth and innocence of the per- 


— neither of whom had reached their ſeventeenth year, 
55> pleaded ſufficiently in their favour. 
Win Mary firſt arrived in the Tower, the duke of 
Norfolk, who had been detained priſoner during all the 

Lit reign; Courtney, fon of the marquis of Exeter, 

who, without being charged with any crime, had been 
ſubj to the fame puniſhment ever fince his father's 
attainder ; Gardiner, Tonſtal, and Bonner, who had been 
confined for their adhering to the catholic cauſe, appeared 
befure her, and implored her clemency and protection 
They were all of them reſtored to their liberty, and im- 

_ mediately admitted to her confidence and favour. Nor- 
folk's attainder, notwithilanding that it had paſſed in 

| Parliament, was repreſented as null and invalid ; becauſe 
among other informalities, no ſpecial matter had been 
leped againſt him, except wearing a coat of arms, whic| 
he and his anceſtors, without giving any offence, had 
ways made uſe of, in the face of the court and of the 
whole nation. Courtney foon after received the tile of 
earl of Devonſhire ; and though educated in fuch e 
confinement, that he was altogether unacyuzinted wi 
the world, he foon acquired all the accompliſhments 
a courtier and a gentleman, and made a conſider: 
kHgure duriog the few years which he lived after he C 
vered his liberty ©. Beſides performing all thoſe popul 
n which, though they only afſefted individuals 
very acceptable to the nation, the queen endeavoured 
— wid ths pre, — T 
pardon, though with ſome exceptions, and by re 
Saen 
Tre joy arifing from the ſucreſſiom of the lawful he 
and from the gracious demeanour of the ſovereign, bit 
„ Reka, p. 20. Stuwe, p. % Hollingfhcd, p. 2085. | 
© Depeches de Nocilles, vol. it. p. 246, 247. 4 Stowe, p- © 
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lities as well as his revenue. Qu pretence of difcou- 
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her. But the a&tive part, which he had borne 
in promoting her mother's divorce, as well as in con- 
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M AR x. 
of the catholic cauſe. Tube primate, therefore, had rea- 
fon to expect little favour during the preſent reign ; but 
it was by his own indiſcreet zeal, that he brought on 
himſelf the firſt violence and perſecution. A report be- 


| ing ſpread, that Cranmer, in order to pay court to the 
queen, had promiſed to officiate in the Latin ſervice, 


the archbiſhop, to wipe off this aſperſion, publiſhed a 
manifeſto in his own defence. Among other expreſſions, 
he there faid, that, as the devil was a liar from the begin- 
ning, and the father of lies, he had at this time ſtirred 
up his ſervants to perſecute Chriſt and his true religion: 
That this infernal ſpirit now endeavoured to reſtore the 
Latin ſatisfactory maſſes, a thing of his own invention 
and device; and in order to eſſect his purpoſe, had 
falſely made uſe of Cranmer's name and authority: And 
that the maſs is not only without foundation, either in 
the Scriptures or in the practice of the primitive church, 
but likewiſe diſcovers a plain contradicion to antiquity 
and the infpired writings, and is beſides replete with 
9 — On the publication of this 
and was tried for the part which he had aQed, in con- 
acceſſion. Sentence of high treaſon was pronounced 
againſt him; and though his guilt was ſhared with the 
whole privy council, and was even leſs than that of the 
greater part of them, this ſentence, however ſevere, muſt 
de allowed entirely legal. The execution of it, however, 


Pzerzn Manrrn, fecing a perſecution gathering 


Coll, Ne $, Cranm. Mem. p. 305. Thuanus, lib. xiii. e. 3. 
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while 


Gd not follow; and Cranmer was reſerved for a more 
cruel puniſhment. 
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againſt the reformers, defired leave to withdraw; and 
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inconfiderable, that practice, as the neceiities of ge- 
verament ſeldom required it, bad not hitherto been often 
employed in England. There ſtill remained fuch num- 


* Heylin, p 26. 1 Saunders de Schiſm. Anylic. ; 
* Beale. But Fox, who lives at the time, and is very minute in us 
| narratives, ſays nothing of the matter. Ses vol. iii. p. 16. 
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2 Vr of the commons would be obſequious to Mary's Try.” 
| zeal deſigns ; and as the peers were moſtly attached to d 
court, from intereſt or expectations, little oppoſition was 25353˙ 
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the cl-uſe of 5 & 6 Nu. VI. c. 11. was loſt, whick requiced the confroat- 
ing of two witneſſes, ia order to prove any treaſon. . 
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verſed ; and this act of juſtice was more reaſonable than 


NoTwiTHSTANDIXG the compliance of the two houſes 
with the queen's inclinations, they had fill a reſerve in 
certain articles ; and her choice of a huſband, in parti- 
cular, was of ſuch importance to national intereſt, that 
they were determined not to ſubmit tamely, in that re- 
ſpeR, to her will and pleaſure. There were three mar- 
riages v concerning which it was ſuppoſed that 
| had deliberated after her accefion. The fir 


on the queen's affections , and hints were dropped him 


of her favourable diſpoſitions towards him *. 


the malignant heart of the queen; and after the declara- 
tion made by parliament in favour of Catherine's mar- 
riage, ſhe wanted not a pretence for repreſenting the 
birth of her fiſter as illegitimate. The attachment of 
Elizabeth to the reformed religion offended Mary's bi- 
gotry; and as the young princeſs had made ſome diff- 


* Thuan. lib. N. 6. 3, 7 Dep-ches de Nile, vol. N. g. 67. 
163. 21% 21. vol. M. 5. 27. + Godwin, . 228. | | 
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bounds ; and the princeſs was viſibly expoſed — 
1 5 Por E, who had never taken prieſt's orders, 
ater gary. prageles nw hs rm; ans! Gove. 
= reaſons to induce her to make choice 
i chute. The high charaier of Pole for virtue and 
church, of which he had nearly reached the higheſt & 
i nne 
for the countels of Salilbury, his mother, who had P 
— her governes; the violent animoſity to which he 
7 NP. cn comune, of Un, er 
. - all theſe conſiderations 
influence on Mary. „ 
neee 

and retirement, he was repreſented to — 
r 
neſs * The quam. Greys, Gage? of: Grapes of 

r 1 
. ſhe fill intended to reap the 
rr 
ment. She ſecretly entered into a negociation P 
Commendone, an agent of cardinal Dandino, legate at 
Neullis; he fine alfcenncrs t> the page, then Jakes 

m. of der cameſt gar reconcile rat and der 
kingdoms to the holy fee; and the defired * 
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abſolute maſter of Germany, had exerciſed his power in 
fuck an arbitrary manner, that he gave extreme dilguit 
to the nation, who apprehended the total extindion of 
their liberties from the encroachments of that monarch *; 
Religion had ferved him as a pretence for his uſurpa- 
tions; ani from the fame principle he met with that op- 
which overthrew his grandeur, and daſhed all 
his ambitious hopes. Maurice, cleftor of Saxony, en- 
raged that the landgrave of Hei, who, by his advice, 
hands, ſhould be unjuſtly detained a priſoner, formed a 
vering his intentions with the moſt artful diſguiſes, he 

| ſuddenly marched his forces againſt Charles, and nar- 
rowly miſſed becoming maſter of his perſon. The pro- 
teſtants flew to arms in every quarter; and their infur- 
rection, aided by an invaſion from France, reduced the 
emperor to ſuch difficulties, that he was obliged to fub- 
mit to terms of peace, which inſured the independency 
of To retrieve; his honour, he made an at- 
tack on France; and laying fiege to Metz, with an army 
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fiege was protracted to the 
peror found it dangerous to 
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retired 


erer 
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e with the remains of his army into the Low. CE 4 7. 
Courier, muck drjefied with that reverſe of forrane, , 
which, in his declining years, had fo fatally overtaken 23 
wy 

No fooner did Charles hear of the death of Edward, 

and the actefion of his kinfwoman Mary to the crown 

of England, than he formed the ſcheme of acquiring - 

that kingdom to his family ; and he hoped; by this inci- 

dent, to balance all the loſſes which he had ſuſtained in 
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A of the court of Rome, that they would with great dit 
— culty be again drought to ſubmit to its 


church : That much pains had been taken to 
the nation againſt the Spaniſh alliance; 1 
were urged, at the ſame time with farther changes in re- 
ligies, it would hazard a general revolt and inſurrection: 
That the marriage, being once completed, would give 
authority to the queen's meaſures, and enable her after- 
wards to forward the pious work in which ſhe was en- 
gaged : And that it was even neceſſary previouſly to 
conditions extremely favourable to the Enn and ſuch 
2s would ſeem to enſure to them their i and 
the entire poſſeſſion of their ancient laws and f 

— — — 
experience of Gardiner, aſſented to all theſe reaſons; and 
he endeavoured to temper the zeal of Mary, by repreſent- 
ing the necefſity of proceeding gradually in the great 
work of converting the nation. Hearing that. cardinal 
guided by the maxims of human policy, after having ſent 
contrary advice to the queen, had fet out on his journey 
to England, where he was to exerciſe his leganting com- 
miſſion ; he thought proper to ſtop him at. Dilliaghen, 2 
town on the Danube ; and he afterwards obtained Mary's 
riage mean-while proceeded apace ; and Mary's inten- 
tions of eſpouſing Philip became generally known to the 
nation. The commons, who hoped that they had gained 
the queen by the concelions which they had alveady 


*. 
| mack, 
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made, were alarmed to hear, that ſhe was reſolved to e H a * 
madd = foreign alliance ; and they ſent 2 committee to , 
zemonfiracte in flrong terms againſt that dangerous men- 22. 

ſure. To prevent farther applications of the ſame kind, * >< 

he thought proper to diſſolve the parliament. 
A convocation had been fammoned at the fame 
geared to be of the court religion. An offer was very 
frankly made by the Romaniſts, to diſpute concerning 
the points controverted between the two communions ; 
and as trankbfiantiation was the article which, of all 
athers, they deemed the cleareſt, and founded on the 
mod} irreſiſtible arguments, they choſe to try their ſtrength 
by defending it. The protefiants puſhed the diſpute as 
far as the clamour and noiſe of their antagoniſts would 
permit; and they fondly imagined, that they had ob- 
tained fome advantage, when, in the courſe of the de- 
bate, they obliged the catholics to avow, that, according 
tw their doctrine, Chriſt had, in his laſt ſupper, held him- 
ſelf in his hand, and had fwallowed and eaten himſelf *. 
This triumph, however, was confined only to their own 
party: The Romaniſts maintained, that their champions 
had clearly the better of the day ; that their adverſaries 
were blind and obſtinate heretics ; that nothing but the 
moſt extreme depravity of heart could induce men to con- 
et ſuch ſelf-evident principles ; and that the ſevereſt 
puniſhments were due to their perverſe wickedneſs. So 
pleaſed were they with their ſuperiority in this favourite 
point, that they ſoon after renewed the diſpute at Ox- 
F ford ; and to ſhow that they feared no force of learning 
or abilities, where reaſon was fo evidently on their fide, 
they ſent thither Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, under 
2 guard, to try whether theſe renowned controverſialiſts 
could find any appearance of argument to defend. their 
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"dip. the proteſtants with great diſcontent ; and even affected 
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| different from what it appeared to be a few years before, 
in a famous conference, held at the ſame place, during | 


the reign of Edward. 


ers, were enjoined to forbid the oath 
| taken by the clergy on their receiving any benefice *. 
is to be obſerved, at. his ould Tat hoe ens by 
| the laws of Henry VIII. which were fill in force. | 
Tuns violent and fudden change of religion inſpired 


It 


indifferent ſpectators with concern, by the hardſhips to 
which ſo many individuals were on that account expoſed. 
But the Spaniſh match was a point of more general con- 
and independence of the nation. To obviate all clamour, 
the articles of marriage were drawn as favourable as pot- 
fible for the intereit and ſecurity, and even grandeur of 
d. It was agreed. that, though Philip ſhould 
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ticely in the queen; that no ſoceigner ſhould be 
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| burthen of Spaniſh tyranny; and throughout all the new 


conqueſts in America there had been diſplayed ſcenes of 
uncelenting cruelty, hitherto unknown in the hiſtory of 
© Rymer, . 5. 377+ t Depeches de Noa Rei, vol. ii. f. 295 · 

by Cecz by 
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of enjoying any office in the kingdom ; that no innova- — 


387 


388 
en 4 Þ. by that tyrannical nation ; and would infallibly, with all 
—— their other laws and inſtitutions, be introduced into Eng- 


moſt abjeft ſervitude®. 
Tuna complains belag Ad every where, pre- 


' thought, that, as the evils of the Spaniſh alliance were 
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land: And that the divided fentiments of the people with 


regard to religion would ſubject multitudes to this iniqui- 
tous tribunal, and would reduce the whole nation to the 


pared the people for a rebellion ; and had any foreign 
power given them encouragement, or any great man ap- 


. 


fatal to the queen's authority. But the king of France, 


though engaged in hoſtilities with the emperor, refuſed 


„ And the more prudent part of the nobility 


only dreaded at a diſtance, matters were not yet fully 


prepared for a general revolt. Some perſons, however, | 
more turbulent than the reſt, believed that it would be 


fafer ww "prevent than to redreſs grievances; and they | 


formed a conſpiracy to riſe in arms, and declare againſt 
the queen's marriage with Philip. Sir Thomas Wit 
purpoſed to raiſe Kent, Sir Peter Carew, Devonſhire; 
and they engaged the duke of Suffolk, by the hopes of 
recovering the crown for the lady Jane, to attempt raiſ- 
ing the midhad counties*. Carew's impatience or p- 
prehenfions engaged him to break the concert, and to 
riſe in arms before the day appointed : He was ſoon fup- 
preſſed by the earl of Bedford, and conſtrained to fly into 
France. On this intelligence, Suffolk, dreading an 
"Thomas, and lord Leonard Gray; and endeavoured to 
raiſe the people in the counties of Warwick and Leiceſter, 
© Heylin, p. 32. Burnet, vol. i5.. p. 268. Godwin, p. 339+ 
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39 


where his intereſt hy; but he was ſo cloſely purſued by e u AF. 


the car] of Huntingdon, at the head of 
he was obliged to diſperſe his followers, 9d being difeo- 
vered in his concealment, he was carried priſoner to Lon- 
ann. Wit was at firſt more ſucceſsful in his attempt ; 


began to flock to his flandard. The duke of Norfolk, 
with Sir Henry Jernegan, was ſent againſt him, at the 


=, that the whale body deferred to Wint, znd deckerd 


that they would not contribute to enflave their native 
country. Norfolk, dreading the contagion of the en- 
K 
heker in the city. 

Arras this progf of the ede of the prays, 
eſpecially of the Londoners, who were moſtly proteſtants, 
Wiat was encouraged to proceed: He led bis forces to 


ſhould put the Tower into his hands, ſhould deliver four 


counſellors as hoſtages, and, in order to enſure the liberty 


of the nation, ſhould immediately marry an Engliſhman. 
Finding that the bridge was ſecured againſt him, and that 


* Fox, vol. iid. . 30. 1 Heglin, p- 33 Godwin, p. vn. 


Cez 


Southwark, where he required of the queen, that ſhe - 


the city was overawed, he marched up to Kingſton, where 
he paſſed the river with 40 men; and returning to- 


wards London, hoped to encourage bis partizans, who 
had engaged to declare for him. He had improdendly 
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c 7. waſted fo moch time at Southwark, and in his march 
— gn, Kingſion, that the critics} feaſon, on which all 
2554 popular commotions depend, was entirely loſt : Though 
he entered Weſtminſter without refiſtance, his followers, 
off, and be was at laſt feived near Temple-Bar by Sir 
Mavrice Berkeley ®. Four hundred perfons are faid to 
have ſuffered: for this rebellion * : Four hundred more 
were conducted before the queen with ropes about their 
necks; and falling on their knees, received a pardon, 
Iniurrefion and were difmiſled. Wiat was condemned and executed : 
As it had been reported, that, on his examination, he 
had accuſed the lady Elizabeth and the earl of Devon- 
ſhire as accomplices, ke took care on the ſcaffold, before 
. 
in hie rebellion. 
Tus lady ben had heen, . foe 5 
treated with great harſhneſs by her ſiſter; and many ſtu- 
died inftances of diſcouragement and difreſpe& had been 
praftiſed againſt her. She was ordered to take place at 
court after the counteſs of Lenox and the ducheſs of Suf- 
folk, as if ſhe were not legitimate * : Her friends were 
diſcountenanced on every octafion : And while ber vir- 
tues, which were now become eminent, drew to her the 
Ktendante- of 'ul] the young nobility, and rendered her 
the favourite of the nition”, the malevolence of the 
queen ſtill diſcovered itſelf every day by freſh ſymptoms, 
and obliged the princeſs to retire imo the country. Mary 
ſeized che opportunity of this rebellion; and, hoping to 
involve her ſiſter in ſome appearance of guilt, ſent for her 
under 2 ſtrong guard, commited her to the Tower, and 
rr But 
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| the public dechration made by Wiat rendered it imprac- E N 2 F. 
tieable to employ-againft her any falſe evidence which e, 

might have offered; and the princeſs made fo good 2 de- 2554 

ſence, that the queen found herſelf under a neceffity of 

releafing her . In order to fend her out of the kingdom, 

a marriage was offered her with the duke of Savoy ; and 

when ſhe declined the propoſal, ſhe was committed to 

cuſtody under a firong guard, at Wodeftoke*. The 


earl of Devonſhire, though equally innocent, was con- 
Ts — — 


— widen proved $3 mere fatal to the lady 
Ju Orix co een The duke of Suf- 
folk's guilt was imputed to ber; and though the rebels 
and malcontents ſeemed chiefly to reſt their hopes on the 
lady Elizabeth and the carl of Devonſhire, the queen, 
incapable of generoſity or clemency, determined to re- 
move every perſon from whom the leaſt danger could be 
apprehended. Warning was given the lady Jane to pre- 
pare for death; a doom which ſhe had long expedted, 
and which the innocence of her life, as well as the miſ- 
-fortunes to which ſhe had been expoſed, rendered nowiſe 
unwelcome to her. The queen's zeal, under colour of 
_ | tender mercy to the prifoncr's ſoul, induced her to ſend 
vines, who haraſſed her with perpetual diſputation; and 
even 2 reprieve for three days was granted her, in hopes 
that ſhe would be perſuaded, during that time, to pay, 
by a timely converſion, ſome regard to her eternal welfare. 
The lady Jane had preſence of mind, in thoſe melancholy 
circumftances, not only to defend her religion by all the 
' topics then in uſe, but alſo to write a letter to her fiſter * 
in the Greek z in which, beſides ſending her a 
copy of the Scriptures in that tongue, ſhe cxhorted her to 
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e H A f. maintain, in every fortune, a like fleady perſeverance. 
.o. day of her execution, her huſband, lord Guilford, 
2536 defired permiſſiom to fre her z but ſhe refuſed her conſent, 
ra Feds nd informed him by a meſſage, that the tenderneſs of 
their parting would overcome the fortitude of both, and 
would too much unbend their minds from that conſtancy, 
which their approaching end required of them : Their 
ſeparation, the faid, would be only for a moment; and 
they would ſoon rejoin each other in a ſcene, where their 
diſappointment, and misfortunes could no longer have 
acceſs to them, or diſturb their eternal felicity*. Þ 
Ix had been intended to execute the lady Jane and lord 
Guiltord together on the ſame ſcaffold at Tower-hill; 
but the council, dreading the compaſſion of the people 


A den Je de beheaded within the verge of the Tower. She fow 


ried back in a cart ; and found herſelf more confirmed by 
the reports which the heard of the conſtancy of his end, 
than ſhaken by f tender and melancholy a ſpeSacle. 
Sir John Gage, conſtable of the Tower, when he led ber 
to execution, defired her to beflaw on him fome ſmall 
preſent, which he might keep as a perpetual memorial of 
der: She gave him her table-book, on which the had 
juſt written three ſentences on ſering her huſband's dead 
body; one in Greek, another in Latio, a thisd in Eng- 
liſh * The purport of them was, that human juffice 
was agsiaſt his body, but divine mercy would be fa 
vourable to his ſoul ; that, if her faul deſerved vuniſh- 


t Hela, p. h. Baker, p10 » Heylla, p, 267+ » 
2 ments 


Gray her huſband led to cxecution; and having given him from 
the window fome token of her remembrance, ſhe waited 


| her to a like fate. She even ſaw his headleſs body car- 
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ment, ber - youth. at leaſt, and her imprudence were Seed l” 
| worthy of excuſe; and that God and poſterity, ſhe truſted, 
would ſhow her favour. On the ſcaffold, ſhe made a 155 
ſpeech to the by- ſtanders; in which the mildneſs of her 
diſpoktion led her to take the blame wholly on herſelf, 
was not the having laid her hand upon the crown, but 
the not rejecting it with ſufficient conftancy : That the 
to her parents, whom ſhe had been taught to reſpec᷑t and 
obey : That the willingly received death, as the only fa- 
| tisfaftion which ſhe could now make to the injured ſtate ; 


their ſentence, that ſhe was defirous to atone for that 
ed ber: That the had juſtly deſerved this puniſhment for 


paſſion, had not his 
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nation, rather 


= 
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3 | any appearance of had 
the objeQs of her ſuſpicion. rr 
the determined to difable the people 


crumed her title of ſupreme head of the church, 


the 


Numer 


HK 


1 


| Fagland, fince it had formerly been conferred on Henry 
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Tax parliament was much diſpoſed. to gratify the 
zueen in all her deſices; but when the liberty, indepen- 

7, and very being of the nation were in ſuch viſible 
danger, they could not by any means be brought to com- 
ke bore to the lady Elizabeth, and her devoted attach- 
ment to the houſe of Auſtria: They were acquainted 
lead her to poſt= 


390 
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caſter was carefully inſiſted on, and that he was publicly 


Lowes preſented as the true and only heir by right of inherit- 
ance. 


 kilf parkiament of Edward®. The queen had already, by 


mt allime authority which might ſeem enticely legiſlative, 
it was always deemed more aſe and aniactory ws pro- | 


determined to keep at a diftance from the precipice which 
ticles of marriage *, which were drawn very favourable 
for England; but they declined the paſſing of any ſuch law 
as the chancellor pointed out to them: They would not fo 
much as declare it treaſon to imagine or attempt the death 
of the queen's huſband, while ſhe was alive; and a bill, 
introduced for that purpoſe, was laid afide after the firſt 
reading. The more effefiually to cut off Philip's hopes 
of poſſeſſing any authority in England, they paſſed a law, 
in which they decked, that her majeſty, as their only 
« queen, ſhould folely, and as a fole queen, enjoy the 
crown and fovereignty of her realms, with all the pre- 
* eminencies, dignities, and rights thereto belonging, in 
< as large and ample a manner after her marriage as be- 
« fore, without any title or claim 
«+ of Spain, either as tenant by courteſy of the realm, 
* or by any other means*.” 

A Law paſſed in this parliament for re-erecting the 
biſhopric of Durham, which had been diſſalved by the 


an exertion of her power, put Tonſtal in poſleffion of that 
ſee : But though it was uſual, at that time, for the crown 


cure the ſanction of 
for 


Bills were introduced 
heterodox opinions contained in books, 


and for reviving the law of the fix articles, together with 


thoſe againſt the Lollards, and againft herefy and erro- 


6 6 


© Ibid, cap. 3. 
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two 


Tar parliament, therefore, aware of their danger, were 


to the prince | 


. Iiir 


M A K Y. 
S2 


two houſes : A proof that the parliament had reſerves 171 
even in their conceSions with regard to religion, about a, 


This privcefs, who had lived ſo many years in a very re- 
ſerved and private manner, without any proſpect or hopes of 
a huſband, was fo ſmitten with affeCtion for her young 
the utmoſt impatience for the completion of the marriage; 
and every obſtacle was to her a ſource of anxiety and diſ- 
content. She complained of Philip's delays as affeQted ; 
and ſhe could not conceal her vexation, that, though ſhe 
brought him a kingdom as her dowry, he treated her with 
ſuch neglect, that he had never yet favoured her with a ſingle 
letter *. Her fondneſs was but the more encreaſed by this 
ſupercilious treatment; and when ſhe found that her ſub- 
jets had entertained the greateſt averſion for the event 
to which ſhe directed her fondeſt wiſhes, ſhe made the 
whole Engli nation the object of her reſentment. A 
ſquadron, under the command of lord Effingham, had 
been fitted out to convoy. Philip from Spain, where he 
then reſided ; but the admiral, informing her that the diſ- 
contents ran very high among the ſeamen, and that it 
was not ſafe for Philip to entruſt himſelf in their bands, 
ſhe orders to difmiſs them. She then dreaded beſt 
the F fleet, being maſters of the ſea, might inter- 
| cept ber huſband; and every rumour of danger, every | 
health, and even her underſtanding, were yiſibly hurt by 
a vol. is. p> 125- © Depeches de Niles vol. ij. 
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r. this extreme impatience ; and ſhe was truck with a new 
leſt her perſon, impaired by time, and blaſted 
by fickneſs, ſhould prove difagreeable to her future con- 
fort. Her glaſs diſcovered to her how hagard ſhe was 
become ;. and when ſhe remarked the decay of her beauty, 


the knew not whether the ought more to defire or appre- 
bend the arrival of Philip 8. 


Ar laſt came the moment ſo impatiently expected; and 
= News was brought the queen, of Philip's arrival at South- 
ampton", A few days after, they were married in Weſt. 
minſter ; and having made 2 pompous entry into London, 
ſhe carried him to Windſor, the palace in which they 
afterwards reſided. The prince's behaviour was ill cal- 
culated to remove the prejudices which the Engliſh na- 
mon had entertained again him. He was diſtant and 


reſerved in his addreſs; took no notice of the falutes even 


of the moſt conſiderable noblemen; and fo entrenched 
himſelf in form and ceremony, that he was in a man- 
ner inacceſſible |: But this circumſtance rendered him the 
more acceptable to the queen, who defired to have no 
company but her huſband's, and who was impatient 
when ſhe met with any interruption to her fondneſs. The 
thorteſt abſence gave her vexation ; and when he ſhowed 
civilities to any other woman, ſhe could not conceal her 
jealouſy and reſentment. 

Many foon found that Philip's ruling paſſion was 
ambition ; and that the only method of gratifying him, 
2 


. 5 Depeches de Nosilles, vol. Ni. 5. 228. 252, 253. 

b Fox, vob. ji. p..99- Heylin, p+ 39 b vol. it. p. 398. 0 
win, p. 345- We are told by Sir William Monſon, p. 225, that the admi- 
ral of England fired at the Spaniſh navy, when Fhilip was on board; becauſe 
they had not lowered their topſails, as a mark of deference to the Engliſh 
navy in the narrow ſeas; A very ſpirited behaviour, and very valike (boſe 
times, | I Baker, þ. 320. 
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England. The intereſt and liberty of her people were © - 
conſiderations of ſmall moment, in compariſon of her ob- 


the powers of prerogative, the diſcouragement of the gen- 
try, particularly of the proteſtants; all theſe cauſes, ſe- 
conding the intrigues of Gardiner, had procured her a 
houſe of commons, which was, in a great meaſure, to her 


the nation, that ſhe might now ſafely omit, on her afſem- 


of Kugland. Cardinal Pole had arrived in Flanders, in- 
veſted with legantine powers from the pope: In order to 


prepare the way for his arrival in England, the parliament 
Weds and Ge quen, Mhmaſing wah the 0 Geo nf 
granted him permiſſion to act as legate. 
1 ed to the 
king and queen, he invited the parliament to reconcile 
themſelves and the kingdom to the apoſtolic ſee, from 
which they had been ſo long and fo unhappily divided. 


voted an addreſs to Philip and Mary, acknowledging that 
they had been guilty of a moſt horrible defection from 
the true church; proſeſſing a fincere repentance of their 


paſt tranſgreflions ; declaring their reſolution to repeal all 


Jaws enacted in prejudice of the church of Rome; and 


bana their majeſtes, that, fine they were happily - 


ik Mem. of Cam. p. 344- Strype's Beck Mem. val. ith p» 354 —_ 
I Burnet, vol. ii. p. 298. Strype, vol. iii. p. 15S 


The neal of the catholics, the influence of Spaniſh gold, 12th Nor. 


fatisfation ; and it was thought, from the diſpoſition of 


This meſſage was taken in good part; and both houſes 


infeted 
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with the holy father for the abſolution and forgiveneſs of 
their penitent ſubjefts®. The requeſt was cafily granted. 
The legate, in the name of his holineſs, gave the parlia- 
ment and kingdom abſolution, freed them from all cenſures, 
and received them again into the boſom of the church. 
The pope, then Julius III. being informed of theſe trani- 
ations, faid, that it was an uncxampled inflance of his 


_ felicity, to receive thanks from the Engliſh for allowing 


them to do what he ought to give them thanks for per- 
forming 
NoTWITHSTANDING the extreme zeal of thoſe times 
the nobility and gentry was their money and effates : 
They were not brought to make theſe conceſſions in fa- 
vour of Rome, till they had received repeated affurances, 
from the pope 28 well as the queen, that the plunder 


which they had made on the ecclefiaſtics ſhould never be 


enquired into 3 and that the abbey and church lands 
ſhould remain with the preſent polſeffors*. But, not 
truſting altogether to theſe promiſes, the parliament took 
care, in the law fte e, by which they repealed the for- 


mer ſtatutes enacted againſt the pope's authority, to inſert 


a clauſe, in which, beſides beſtowing validity on all mar- 


of incumbents to their beneſices, they gave ſecurity to the 


poſſaſſors of church lands, and freed them from all dan- 
ger of eccleſiaſtical cenfures. The convocation alfo, in 
order to remove apprehenfions on that head, were induced 
to preſent a petition to the fame purpoſe*; and the le- 
gate, in his maſter's name, ratified all theſe tranſactions. 


_ = Fox, vol. fk. p. 3- Heylin, p- 42. Burnet, vol. p. 299. Got- 
wing 0-247 * Father Pavh, lib. iv. _* © Hela, p. 4. 

Þ 1 & a Phil. & Mar. c. . © Helio, p. 45 2 & 2 Phil. 
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| Tt now appeared that, notwithſtanding the efforts of the © M a r. 
queen and king, the power of the papacy was effeftually Ct, 
ſuppreſſed in England, and invincible barriers fixed againſt 2554 
its re-eſtabliſhment. For though the juriſdiction of the ec- 
and no hopes remained of recovering it. Even theſe ar- 
| bitrary, powerful, and bigoted princes, while the tranſ- 
dients were left to the clergy for enriching themſelves, but 
thoſe which they had at firſt praftiſed, and which had re- 
| quired many ages of ignorance, barbariſm, and ſuperſli- 
tion, to produce their effect on mankind *. | 


in the former parliament: They alſo enacted ſeveral ſtatutes 
againſt ſeditious words and rumours ; and they made it 
treaſon to imagine or attempt the death of Philip, during 
his marriage with the queen. Each parliament hitherto 
had been induced to go a ſtep farther than their 
fors ; but none of them had entirely loſt all regard to na- 
well as their ſuſpicion of Philip's pretenſfions, fill pre- 
vailed ; and though the queen attempted to get her huſband 
declared preſumptive heir of the crown, and to have the 
adminiſtration put into his hands ; ſhe failed in all her 
endeavours, and could not ſo much as procure the parlia- 
ment's conſent to his coronation . All attempts like- 
| wile to obtain ſubſidies from the commons, in order to 


See note IN] at the end of the volume. * 2 & 2 Phil. & 
Mae. &. 6. | Thbike pg. ® Ibid. e, 10. 
” Godwin, p. 348. Baer, p. 322. 
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ſeveral pri 

George Harper, Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, Sir Edmond 
Warner, Sir William St. Lo, Sir Nicholas Arnold, Har- 
:ington, Tremaine, who bad been confined from the fuf- 
picions or reſentment of the court". But nothing was 
more to the nation than his protecting the lady 
ere 
effect of any generoſity in Philip, a ſentiment of which 
he was wholly deſtitute 3 but of a refined policy, which 
made him foreſee, that, if that princeſs were put to 
death, the next lawful heir was the queen of Scots, whole 
ſucceſſion would for ever annex England to the crown of 
France. The earl of Devonſhire alſo reaped ſome benefit 
from Philip's aſfe tation of populatity, and recovered his 
liberty: But that nobleman, finding himiſelf expoſed to 
ſuſpicion, begged permiſſion to travel ; and he ſoon after 
died at Padua, from poiſon, as is pretended, given him by 
the Imperialifts. He was the eleventh and laſt earl of De- 
vonſhire of that noble family, one of the moſt illuſtrious 
Tus queen's extreme defire of having iſſue, had made 
her fondly give credit to any appearance of pregnancy ; 
that the felt the embryo flir in her womb*. Her flatter- 
ers compared this motion of the infant to that of John 
the Baptiſt, who leaped in his mother's belly at the falu- 


3 Heylin, b. 39. Burnet, vol. ii. . 237. Stowe, p. 6a6. Depeches de 
Noailtes, vob. iv. p. 246, 247. y Heylia, p. . Godwis, g. 349 
| _ & Deperkes de Noxilles, vole iv. p. 25 {| ec 
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tation of the virgin 


catholics held themſelves aſſured that the child was to be a 
male : And Bonner, biſhop of London, made public 
prayers be ſaid, that Heaven would pleaſe to render him 
beautiful, vigorous, and witty. But the nation flill re- 
mained ſome what incredulous ; and men were perſuaded, 
her incapable of having children. Her infant proved only 
the commencement of a dropfy, which the diſordered 
fate of her health had brought upon her. The belief, 
however, of her pregnancy was upheld with all poſ- 


dle care; and was one artifice, by which Philip endea- 


voured to fupport his authority in the kingdom. The 
parliament paſſed a law, which, in caſe of the queen's 
demiſe, appointed him protector during the minority; and 
the king and queen, finding they could obtain no fur- 


| ther conceſſions, came unenpectedly to Weſtminſter, and 
Giflalved them. 

Tuns happened an incident this ſefion which muſt m jan, 
not be paſſed over in filence. Several members of the | 


lower houſe, diflatisfied with the meaſures of the parlia- 
ment, but finding themſelves unable to prevent them, 
made a ſeceſſion, in order to ſhow their diſapprobatiom, 
and refuſed any longer to attend the houſe, For this 
inſtance of contumacy they were indicted in the King's- 
bench after the dilolution of parliament : Six of them 
ſubmitted to the mercy of the court, and paid their fines : 
The reſt traverſed ; and the queen died before the affair 
was brought to an ie. Judging of the matter by the 
ſubſequent claims of the houſe of commons, and, indeed, 


+ Burnet, vol. ii. p. 292. Godwin, . 245. b Heylin, p. 46. 
© Cuke's Laflitures, part iv. N 27+ e mee. vol. i. p. 263. 
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Diſpatches were immediately ſent Ati, CHAP. 
to inform foreign courts of this event: Orders were iſſued — 
to give public thanks : Great rejoicings were made : Tbe 2385. 

family of the young prince wes already fertled® ;; for the 
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principles of free government, this attempt of 


FR 
EXP 7 as miniſlers muſt be regarded a6 beeach of prin 
2555p lenes but it gave little umbrage at the time, and was 


never called in queſtion any houſe of commons which 
8 The count of Noailles, 
the French ambaſſador, ſays, that the queen threw ſeveral 
members into priſon for their freedom of ſpeech *. 


® Vel. v. . 296. 


queen of Scats—A parliament — Death of the queen. 


HE fucceſs, which Gardiner, from his cautious C# . 
and prudent conduct, had met with in governing e, 7 
D ene 1553 

| Spaniſh match, and in the re- eſtabliſtiment of the ancient 
religion, two points to which, it was believed, they bore 
an extreme averſion, had fo raiſed his character for wiſ- 
dom and policy, that his opinion was received as an 
oracle in the council; and his authority, as it was al- 
ways great in his own party, no longer ſuffered any op- 
poſition or controul. Cardinal Pole himſelf, though more 
beloved on account of his virtue and candour, and though 
ſuperior in birth and ſtation, bad not equal weight in 


more as 2 good man than a great miniſter, A very im- 
and council, by theſe two cxcleſiaſtics ; whether the laws 
lately revived againſt heretics ſhould be put in execution, 
or ſhould only be employed to reſtrain, by terror, the bold 
attempts of theſe zealots? Pole was very fincere in his 
religious principles ; and though his moderation had made 
him be ſuſpected at Rome of a tendency towards Luther- 
— 
q 
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had ſhown, that, had he not been puſhed to extremity 


» 


_ the oppolite reaſons, which have been employed, 


logical animoſity, fo fierce and violent, far from being 
an argument of men's conviction in their oppoſite ſects, 
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CHAP. and thought that no conſideration of human policy ought 
Lenny Ever to come in competition with fuck important” inte- 


reſts, Gardiner, on the contrary, had always made his 
religion ſubſervient to his ſchemes of ſaſety or advance- 


ment; and by his unlimited complaifance to Henry, be 


under the late minority, he was ſufficiently diſpoſed to 
make a facrifice of his principles to the eſtabliſhed theo- 
logy. This was the well-known charafter of theſe two 
great counſellors ; yet ſuch is the prevalence of temper 
above ſyſtem, that the benevolent diſpoſition of Pole led 


him to adviſe a toleration of the heretical tenets which 
he highly blamed ; while the fevere manners of Gardiner | 


inclined him to ſupport, by perſecution, that religion, 
which, at the bottom, he regarded with great indiffe- 
This circuraſtance of public conduct was of the 
higheſt importance ; and, from being the object of deli- 


| beration in the council, it ſoon became the ſubjett of diſ- 


courſe throughout the nation. We ſhall relate, in a few 
words, the topics, by which each fide ſupported, or might 
have ſupported, their ſcheme of policy ; and ſhall diſplay 
with re- 
gard to an argument that ever has been, and ever will be, 
ſo much canvaſled. 

Tus practice of perſecution, faid the defenders of 
Pole's opinion, is the ſcandal of all religion ; and the theo- 


is à certain proof, that they have never reached any ſe- 


tradition in other controverſies, are mild and moderate 
in compariſon of polemical divines ; and wherever a man's 


| knowledge and experience give him 2 perfeft aſſurance ia 


© Heylin, 5. 47 


rious perſuaſion with regard to theſe remote and ſublime 
_ ſubjects. Even thoſe, who are the moſt impatient of con- 
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his 


' his own opinion, be regards with contempt, rather than . 
anger, the oppoſition and miſtakes of others. But while vv 
prehend, nor entirely believe, they are ſhaken in their . 
imagined faith, by the oppoſite perſuaſion, or even doubts, 

of other men; and vent on their antagoniſts that impa- 

tience, which is the natural reſult of fo difagreeable a 

ate of the underſtanding. They then cafily embrace 

any pretence for repreſenting opponents as impious and 
profane 3 and if they can alſo find a colour for connet- 

ing this violence with the intereſts of civil government, 
they can no longer be reſtrained from giving uncontroul- 
ed ſcoge to vengeance and reſentment. But ſurely never 
enterprize was more unfortunate than that of found- 
ing perſecution upon policy, or endeavouring, for the 
fake of peace, to ſettle an entire uniformity of opinion, 
in queſtions which, of all others, are leaſt fubjefied to 
contradicted prevalence of one opinion in religious ſub- 


delicate, that they can never endure to hear of oppok- 
tion ; and they will ſome time pay dearly for that falſe 
' tranquillity, in which they have been ſo long indulged. 
As healthful bodies are ruined by too nice a regi- 
men, and are thereby rendered incapable of bearing the 

244 unavoidable 
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unavoidable incidents of human life ; a people, who ne- 


Cree ver were allowed to imagine, that their principles could 
1535 be conteſted, fly out into the malt outrageous violence, 


when any event (and ſuch events are common) produces 
a ſaction among their clergy, and gives riſe to any dif- 
ference in tenet or opinion. But whatever may be faid 
nie by perſecution, the firſt begin- 


has diffuſed irfe}f among men of every rank and tation. 


Beſides the extreme barbarity of fuch an attempt, it 
commonly proves . ineffectual to the purpoſe intended; 
and ſerves only to make men more obſtinate in their per- 
_ ſuaſion, and to encreaſe the number of their profelytes. 
The melancholy, with which the fear of death, torture, 
and perſecution inſpires the ſectaries, is the proper diſpo- 
fition for foſtering religious zeal : The proſpect of eter- 
nal rewards, when brought near, overpowers the dread 
of temporal puniſhments: The glory of martyrdom ſti- 
mulates all the more furious zealots, eſpecially the lead- 
ers and preachers: Where a violent animoſity is excited 
by oppreſſion, men naturally paſs, from hating the per- 
ſons of their tyrants, to 2 more violent abhorrence of 
towards. the ſfuppaſed martyrs, are cafily ſeduced to 
lectaries ; their attachment to their particular modes of 
religion decays ; the common occupations and pleaſures 
of life ſucceed to the acrimony of diſputation ; and the 
- braved flames and tortures, is induced to change his ſect 
from the ſimalleſt profpect of favour and advancement, 

* 
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or even from the frivolous hope of becoming more fa- CH A r. 

ſhionable in his principles. If any exception can be 
admitted to this maxim of toleration, it will only be 2555 
where a theology altogether new, nowiſe connected with 
the ancient religion of the ſtate, is imported from foreign 
countries, and may eaſily, at one blow, be eradicated, 
without leaving the feeds of future innovation. But 
| 2s this exception would imply fome apology for the an- 
cient pagan perſecutions, or for the extirpation of Chrift- 
| ianity in China and Japan; it ought ſurely, on account 
| of this deteſted conſequence, to be rather buried in eter- 
nal filence and oblivion, 


Tnoven theſe arguments appear entirely fatisfaktory. 
yet ſuch is the ſubtilty of human wit, that Gardiner, and 
the other enemies to toleration, were not reduced to 
filence; and they ſtill found topics on which to maintain 
the controverſy. The doQrine, faid they, of liberty of 
conſcience, is founded on the moſt flagrant impiety, and 
ſuppoſes fuch an indifference among all religions, ſuch 
an obſcurity in theological doctrines, as to render the 
certainty, the diftates of Heaven from the mere ſictions 
| of human imagination. If the Divinity reveals prin- 
ciples to mankind, he will ſurely give a criterion by 
which they may be aſcertained ; and a prince, who know- 
ingly allows theſe principles to be perverted or adulte- 
rated, is infinitely more criminal than if he gave permiſ- 
fion for the vending of poiſon, under the ſhape of food, 
to all his fubjefts. Perſecution may, indeed, feem bet- 
ter calculated to make hypocyites than converts; but 
experience teaches ys, that the habits of hypocriſy often 
turn into reality; and the children, at leaſt, ignorant of the 
difimulation of their parents, may happily be educated in 
more orthodox tenets, It is abſurd, in oppoſition to con- 
ſiderations of ſuch unſpeakable importanee, to plead the 
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C 17 F. temporal and frivolous intereſts of civil ſociety ; and if 
— matters be thoroughly examined, even that topic will not 
_ 1555 appear fo univerſally certain in favour of toleration as by 


ſome it is repreſented. Where fefts ariſe, whoſe funda- 
mental principle on all fides is to execrate, and abhor, 
and damn, and extirpate each other ; what choice has 
the magiſtrate left but to take part, and by rendering one 
ſect entirely prevalent, reffare, at leaſt for 2 time, the 
public tranquillity ? The” political body, being here 
fickly, muſt nat be treated as if it were in a flate of 
found health ; and an affected neutrality in the prince, 
or even 2 cool preference, may ſerve only to encourage 
the hopes of all the ſets, and keep alive their animoſity. 
The proteſtants, far from tolerating the religion of their 
anceſtors, regard it as an impious and deteſtable idolatry, 
and during the late minority, when they were entirely 
maſters, they cnafted very ſevere, though not capital, 
puniſhments againſt all exerciſe of the catholic worſhip, 
and even againſt ſuch as barely abſtained from their pro- 
ſane rites and ſacraments. Nor are inſtances wanting of 
their endeavours to ſecure an imagined orthodoxy by the 
moſt rigorous executions : Calvin has buracd Servetus at 
Geneva: Cranmer brought Arians and Anabaptiſta to 
tte flake: And if perſecution of any kind be agmit- 
ted, the moſt bloody and violent will furely be allowed 
the moſt juſtifiable, as the mot efeftual. Imprifon- 
ments, fines, confiications, whippings, ſerve only to irri- 
tate the ſets, without diſabling them from reſiſtance: 


But the flake, the wheel, and the gibbet, muſt ſoon ter- 


minate in the extirpation or banifhment of all the here- 


tics, inclined to give diſturbance, and in the entire ſilence 
and ſubmiſſion of the reſt. 


Tim arguments of Gardiner, being more agrecable 


to the cruel bigotry of Mary and Philip, were better re- 
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ceived ; and though Pole pleaded, as is affirmed*®, the CHAP. 
advice of the emperor, who recommended it to his 
daughter-in-law, not to exerciſe violence againſt the pro- 23853. 
teflants, and defired her to conſider his own 

who, after endeavouring, through his whole life, to ex- 

tirpate hereſy, had, in the end, reaped nothing but con- 

fuſion and diſappointment, the ſcheme of toleration was 
entirely rejected. It was determined to let looſe the laws 

in their full vigour againſt the reformed religion ; and 
England was foon filled with fcenes of horror, which 

have ever fince rendered the catholic religion the object 

of general deteſlation, and which prove, that no human 
depravity can equal revenge and cruelty, covered with 

the mantle of religion. ; 

Tus perſecutors began with Rogers, prebendary of wien per- 
St. Paul's, = man eminent in his party for virtue ab well aaa. 
as for laming. Gardiner's plan was firſt to attack | 
men of that character, whom, he hoped, terror would 
bend to ſubmiſſion, and whoſe example, either of pu- 
niſhment or recantation, would naturally have influence 
on the multitude: But he found a perſeverance and 
courage in Rogers, which it may ſeem ſtrange to find in 
human nature, and of which all ages, and all ſets, do 
care of his own preſervation, lay under other powerful 
temptations to compliance: He had a wiſe, whom he 
tenderly loved, and ten children ; yet ſuch was his fere- 
nity after his condemnation, that the jailors, it is faid, 
waked him from a found ficep, when the hour of his 
execution approached. He had defired to fee his wife 
before be died; but Gardiner told him, that he was 
a prieft, and could not poſſibly have a wife z thus 
© Burnet, vol. ii. Heylin, p. 47. It is not likely, however, that Charles 
gave any fuch advice : For be himſelf was at this very time proceeding with 
great violence in perſecuting the reformed in Flanders. Bentivog)io, part. i. 
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ren. joining inſult to cruelty. Rogers was burnt in Smith- 
— 

2555. Hoorn, biſhop of Gloceſter, had been tried at the 
fame time with Rogers; but was ſent to his own dioceſe 
to be executed. This eircumſtance was contrived to 
Aike the greater terror into his flock ; but it was 2 
ſource of conſolation to Hooper, who rejoiced in giving 
teſtimony, by his death, to that dodirine which he 
had formerly preached among them. When he was tied 
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Tun crime, for which almoſt all the protefiants were 
condemned, was, their refuſal to 


the real 
few examples would firike a terror into the reformers, 
invidious office on others, chiefly on Bonner, a man of 
profligate manners, and of a brutal character, who feem- 
ed to rejoice in the torments of the unhappy ſufferers*. 
till he was tired with the violence of the exerciſe : He 


tore out the beard of a weaver, who refuſed to relinquiſh 


his religion; and that he might give him a ſpecimen of 


® Swype, vol. lik. pe abt. and Coll, M958, © Heylin, p- 47, 48. 


burning, 
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ena burning, be held his hand to the candle, till the finews 


255+ . 
cruelties practiſed in England during the courſe of three 


rity on the one hand, and the paticiit conſtancy on the 
other, are fo fimilar in all thoſe martyrdoms, that the 
narrative, little agreeable in itfelf, would never be reliev- 
ed by any variety. Human nature appears not, on any 
occamon, fo deteſtable, and at the fame time fo abſurd, 
as in theſe religious perſecutions, which fink men be- 
in folly. A few inflances only may be worth pre- 
ſerving, in order, if poſſible, to warn zealous bigots, 
for ever „„ » 


barity. 


own dioceſe ; and his appeal to cardinal Pole was not at- 
tended toll. Ridley, bilkop of London, and Latimer, 
formerly biſhop of Worceſter, two prelates celebrated for 
learning and virtue, periſhed together in the fame flames 
at Oxford, and ſupported each other's conſtancy by their 
mutual exhortations. Latimer, when tied to the take, 
called to his companion, ** Be of good cheer, brother; 
« we ſhall this day kindle fuck a torch in England, 28, 
« ] wuſt in God, Gall never be extinguiſhed.” The 
K — 
| be aſcribed to them than to the religious 
ꝶ6é yell wa va" "es 
in order to put a ſpeedy period to their tortures: The 
exploſion immediately killed Latimer, who was in ex- 
treme old age: — 
neee 


8 Ibid. . 276. . lune wot. i. 
Ons 
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years that theſe perſecutions laſted : The favage barba- 


Faxnan, biſkep of Se. David's, was burned in ki 
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MARY. 


having been ſeduced by a prĩeſt into a diſpute, had unwa- 
rily denied the real preſence. Senſible of his danger, he 
immediately abſconded ; but Bonner, kying hold of his 
father, threatened him with the greateſt ſeverities, if he 
did not produce the young man to ftand his trial. Hun- 
ter, hearing of the vexations to which his father was ex- 


was condemned to the flames by that barbarous prelate. 
Tnonas Hanne, . when condufted to the flake, 
agreed with his friends, that, if he found the torture 


Mang 


* 
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that her belly burſt, aud ſhe was delivered in the miſt 
of the flames. One of the guards immediately ſnatched 
the infant from the fire, and attempted to fave it: But a 
magiſtrate, who ſtood by, ordered it to be thrown back; 
being determined, he faid, that nothing ſhould ſurvive 
which ſprang from ſo obſtinate and heretical a parent“. 


i Fox, vol. N. p. 265+ = Ibis. g. 747+ Heylin, g. g. Bur- 
net, vol, its . 337» 
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Own Hunter, a young man of nineteen, an apprentice, Rar. 
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poſed, voluntarily furrendered himfelf to Bonner, and 
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hy Rot convicted of teaching, or dogmatizing, contrary to the 
2555 eflabliſhed religion : They were feized merely on fulpi- 
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Tu perſons condemned to theſe puniſhments were 


cion ; and articles being offered them to ſubſcribe, they 
were immediately, upon their refuſal, condemned to the 
Names". Theſe inſtances of barbarity, fo unuſual in the 
nation, excited horror ; the conſtancy of the martyrs was 
the object of admiration ; and as men have a principle of 
equity engraven in their minds, which even falſe reli- 
gion is not able tocally to obliterate, they were ſhocked 
to fee perſons of probity, of honour, of pious diſpoli- 
tions, expoſed to puniſhments more ſevere than were in- 
flifted on the greateſt ruffians, for crimes ſubverſive of 
civil ſociety. To exterminate the whole proteſtant party, 
was known to be impoſſible; and nothing could appear 
more iniquitous, than to ſubjeft to torture the moſt con- 
cowards and hypocrites to eſcape. Each martyrdom, 
therefore, was equivalent to a hundred ſermons againſt 
popery ; and men either avoided ſuch horrid ſfpeQtacles, 
or returned from them full of a violent, though ſecret, 
indignation againſt the perſecutors. Repeated orders were 
ſent from the council to quicken the diligence of the 
magiſtrates in ſearching out heretics ; and, in ſome places, 
the gentry were conſtrained to countenance, by their pre- 
ſence, thoſe barbarous executions. Theſe afts of vio- 
lence tended only to render the Spaniſh government daily 
more” odious ; and Philip, ſenfible of the hatred which 
he incurred, endeavoured to remove the reproach from 
himfSlf by a very groſs artifice : He ordered his conſeſſor 
to deliver in his preſence a ſermon. in favour of toleration; 
_ doctrine ſomewhat in the mouth of a Spa- 
nil friar*®. But the court, finding that Bonner, how- 
ei REAL WIFE VENT TINT GER woot: 


* Burnet, vol. f. 5. 306 * Heylins v> 56. | 
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M AX x. | 
inf „ fron threw off the maſk ; and the unrelenting C 8 4 r. 
temper of the queen, as well as of the king, appeared nen. 
went controul. A bold ſtep was even taken towards _ 
introducing the inquiition into England. As the biſhops” 
courts, though cxtiemely arbitrary, and not confined by - 


: 


ny 
they could deviſe, and to fearch after all herefies ; the 
* bringers in, the fellers, the readers of all heretical 


4 of the altar; all perfons that did not hear maſs, or 
4< come to their pariſh church to ſervice, that would not 
4+ go in proceſions, or did not take holy bread or holy 


< the ſpiritual laws: Giving the commiſſioners full power 
to proceed, as their diſcretions and conſciences ſhould 
* dicedt them, and to uſe all fuck means as they | 
< invent for the ſearching of the premiſes; empowering 
<< pleaſed, and to force them to make oath of ſuch thi 

* as might diſcover what they fought after ”,”* Some 


| Þ Burner, vol. i. een. 32. 
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e nA. civil powers were alſo given the commiſſioners to puniſh 
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vagabonds and quarrelſome perſons. 
To bring the methods of proceeding in England fill 


' nearer to the practice of the inquiſition, letters were 


written to lord North, and others, enjoining them, To 
« put to the torture ſuch obſlinate perſons as would 
« not confeſs, and there to order them at their diſcre- 
« tion.” Secret ſpies alſo, and informers, were em- 
ployed, according to the practice of that iniquitous tri- 
bunal. Inftructions were given to the juſtices of peace, 
That they ſhould call fecretly before them one or two 


| « honeſt perſons within their limits, or more, at their 


« Jifcretion, and command them by oath, or otherwiſe, 
<«< that they ſhall ſecretly learn and ſearch out ſuch per- 
« ſons as ſhall evil-bchave themſelves in church, or 
« idly, or Mall deſpiſe openly by words, the king's oc 
« queen's proceedings, or go about to make any com- 
« motion, or tell any feditious tales or news. And 
« alſo that the fame perſons ſo to be appointed, ſhall 
« declare to the fame juſtices of peace, the ill behaviour 
« of lewd difordered perſons, whether it ſhall be for uſing 
« unlawful games, and ſuch other light behaviour of 
« ſuch ſuſpected perſons: And that the fame informa- 
« tion ſhall be given ſecretly to the juſtices; and the 
« ſame juſtices ſhall call fuch accuſed perfons before 
<« them, and examine them, without declaring by whom 
« they were accuſed. And that the fame juſtices hall, 
« upon their examination, puniſh the offenders, accord- 
« ing as their offences ſhall appear, upon the accuſement 
. 

« puniſhment or by good abearing*.” In ſome reſpects, 
this tyrannical edit even exceeded the oppreſſion of the 
inquiſition; by introducing, into every part of govern- 


4 Burnet, vol. lit, N. 243+ id. 5. 246, 247- 
| g | | _ 
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for the extirpation of hereſy only, and which are, in e Har 

. Gat 275 — 

purſued. 12555 
Bur the court had deviſed a more expeditious and 


= 


dency, which ought to be the object of our cenſure. 
W' have thrown together almoſt all the proceedings 


France the number had alſo been conſiderable. Vet in 


e Burnet, vol. ii. p. 363. Heylin, p. 79. t Father Paul, lib. 5. 
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C H A P. both countries, 25 the fame author ſubjoins, the progreſs 
IZXV: \f the new opinions, inflead of being checked, was ra- 
2255 ther forwarded by theſe perſecutions. 


Count Montacute, the biſhop of Ely, and Sir Edward 


Tus burning of heretics was a very natural method of 


reconciling the kingdom to the Romiſh communion; and 
| little ſolicitation was requiſite to engage the pope to re- 


ceive the ſtrayed flock, from which he reaped ſuch conſi- 
derable profit : Yet was there a folemn embally ſent to 
Rome, conlifling of Sir Anthony Brown, created viſ- 


Carne; in order to carry the fubmifions of England, 
and beg to be re-admitted into the boſom of the catholic 
church. Paul IV. after a ſhort interval, now filled the 
papal chair; the moſt haughty pontiff that during ſe- 
veral ages had been clevated to that dignity. He was 
offended, that Mary ſtill retained among her titles, that 
of queen of Ireland 3 and he affirmed, that it belonged to 
him alone, as be faw cauſe, cither to erect new king- 
doms or aboliſh the old: But to avoid all diſpute with the 
new converts, he thought proper to cre Ireland into a 
kingdom, and he then admitted the title, as if it had 
been allumed from his concefion. This was 2 uſual ar- 


tifice of the popes, to give allowance to what they could 


not prevent “, and afterwards pretend, that princes, while 


u Heylin, p. 45- 


inn Father Poul, kb. 5. 
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ever belonged to God could never by any law be con- SEA. 
rented to profane uſes, and every perſon who detained fuck Conn 
poll ons was in a fate of eternal damnation : That be »555- 
would willingly, in conſideration of the humble ſubmiſ- 
fions of the Engliſh, make them a preſent of theſe eceleſiaſ-· 
tical revenues; but ſuch a concefion exceeded his power, 
and the people might be certain that fo great a profanation 
and would blaſt all their future felicity : That if they 
would Guly Raw Gale Thi ging, Why walk coffers 6h 
the privileges and emoluments of the Romiſh church, and 
rene 
this apoſtle would open to them the gates of paradiſe, 
Theſe earneſt ' remonſtrances being tranſmitted to Eng- 
land, though they had little influence on the nation, ope- 
rated powerfully on the queen; who was determined, in 
order to eaſe her conſcience, to reflore all the church 
lands which were ſtill in the poſſefion of the crown: And 
the more to diſplay her zeal, ſhe erected anew ſome con- 
of the exchequer*. When this 3383 4 
. 
derable part of the revenue were diſmembered, the digni 
of the crown would fall to decay ; but the queen replied 
that the preferred the falvation of her foul to ten fuch | 
kingdoms as England*. Theſe imprudent meafures 
been for the death of Gardiner, which happened about 
this time: The great ſeal was given to Heathe, arch- 
biſhop of York ; that an ecclefiaſtic might fill be poſ- 
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Tus ſpirit of oppoſition, which began to. prevail in 


was the more likely to be vexatious to Mary, 
as ſhe was otherwiſe in very bad humour, on account of 
her huſband's abſence, who, tired of her importunate 
limited in England, had laid hold of the firſt opportunity 
to leave her, and had gone over laſt ſummer to the em · 
in Flanders. The indifference and neglect of Phi- 


lip, added to the diſappointment in her imagined preg- 


vent to her fplecn by daily coforcing the perſecutions 
againſt the proteſtants, and even by expreſſions of rage 
2g2inſt all her ſubjefts ; by whom the knew herſelf to be 


Þ Burnet, vol. ii. po 322. | © 2and 3 Phik, and Mar. cap. 4+ 


hated, 


one who polleſied twenty pounds a-year. This impoſi- 
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little of his company“. The leſs ont es hve mer 
with, the more it increaſed; and the paſſed moſt of her 
time in ſolitude, where ſhe gave vent to her paſſion, ei- 
ther in tears, or in writing fond epiſtles to Philip, who 
ſeldom returned her any anſwer, and ſcarcely deigned to 
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wards her. The chief part of government, to which ſhe The queen? 


parliament 
had granted her but a ſcanty ſupply, ſhe had recourſe to 
of 60,000 pounds upon a thouland, perſons, of whoſe 
compliance, either on account of their riches or their af- 


feftions to her, ſhe held herſlf beſt aſſured: But that 


fum not ſuſficing, ſhe exacted a general loan on every 


y heavy on the gentry, who were obliged, many 
of them to retrench their expences, and diſmiſs their 
ſervants, in order to enable them to comply with her de- 
3 


to take them back to their ſervice. She levied 60,000 


1 
the merchants. In order to engage fome Londo: 4 


attended, was the extorting of money from her people. 
nin order to fatisfy his demands; and as the 


comply more willingly with ber multiplied extortions, 


the paſſed an edict, prohibiting, for four months, the ex- 
porting of any Engliſh cloth or kerſey to the Netherlands; 


6 96 


„ as 
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C # 4 Þ. as had already ſent any quantity of cloth thither. Her ra- 


—— paciouſneſs engaged ber to give endleſs diſturbance and 
1555 interruption to commerce. The Engliſh company ſettled 
in Antwerp having refuſed her a loan of 40,000 pounds, 

ſhe difſembled ber reſentment, till ſhe found, that they 

had bought and ſhipped great quantities of cloth for Ant- 

werp fair, which was approaching: She then laid an 
embargo on the ſhips, and obliged the merchants to grant 
her a loan of the 40,000 pounds at firſt demanded, to en- 
g2ge for the payment of 20,000 pounds more at a limited 
time, and to ſubmit to an arbitrary impoſition of twenty 
ſhillings on each piece. Some time after ſhe was inform- 
ed, that the Italian merchants had hipped above 40,000 
pieces of cloth for the Levant, for which they were to 
pay her a crown a piece, the uſual impoſition: She 
truck 2 bargain with the merchant adventurers in Lon- 
don ; prohibited the foreigners from making any export- 
ation ; and received from the Engliſh merchants, in con- 
fideration of this iniquity, the fum of 50,000 pounds, 
and an impoſition of four crowns on each piece of cloth 
which they ſhould export. She attempted to borrow 
great ſums abroad; but her credit was fo low, that, tho' 
ſhe offered 14 per cent. to the city of Antwerp for 2 loan 
of 20,000 pounds, ſhe could not obtain it, till ſhe com- 
pelled the city of London to be furety for her*, All 
theſe violent expedients were employed, while ſhe herſelf 
was in profound peace with all he world, and had viſi- 
bly no occaſion for money but to ſupply the demands of 
2 huſband, who gave attention only to his own conve- 
Pair was now become maſter of all the wealth of the 
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he refleted on the burthen which he impoſed upon him“. 


M AR x. 
nions in Europe, by the 


to ſeek, in the tranquillity of retreat, for that happineſs 
which he had in vain purſued amidft the tumults of war, 
and the reſtleſs 
ſtates of the Low Countries; and, ſeating himſelf on the 
throne for the laſt time, explained to his ſubjets the rea- 
ſons of his ion, abſolved them from all oaths of 
allegiance, and, devolving his authority on Philip, told 
him, that his paternal tenderneſs made him weep, when 


He inculcated on him the great and only duty of a prince, 


the ſtudy of his people's happineſs; and repreſented how 


much preferable it was to govern, by affetion rather than 
by fear, the nations ſubjected to his dominion. The cool 
reſlections of age now diſcovered to him the emptineſs of 
his former purſuits ; and he found, that the vain ſchemes 
of extending his empire had been the fource of endleſs op- 
polition and difappointment, and kept himſelf, his neigh- 
bours, and his ſubjefts, in perpetual inquietude, and had 
fruſtrated the fole end of government, the felicity of the 
nations committed to his care; an object which meets 
with leſs oppoſition, and which, if fteadily purſued, can 
alone convey a lafting and ſolid ſatisfaction. 


A rzw months after, he reſigned to Philip his other 
dominions ; and, embarking on board a fleet, failed to 
Spain, and took his journey to St. Juſt, a monaſtery in 


Eſtremadura, which, being fituated in a happy climate, 


and amidft the greateſt beauties of nature, he had choſen 
for the place of his retreat. When he arrived at Burgos 
he found, by the thinneſs of his court, and the 
attendance of the Spaniſh grandees, that he was no longer 


4 Thu-n. lib. vie c. 20. 


_ emperor; | 


voluntary reſignation of the em- 8 
peror, Charles V.; who, though fill in the vigour of b 
age, had taken a diſguſt to the world, and was determined 2355 


of ambition. He fummoned the n 08. 
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CH 4 f. emperor; and though this obſervation might convince 


— — 


him fill more of the vanity of the world, and make him 


7536. more heartily deſpiſe what be had renounced, he fighed 


to find that all former adulation and obeifance had been 
paid to his fortune, not to his perſon. With better rea- 
fon was he firuck with the ingratitude of his fon Philip, 
who obliged him to wait a long time for the payment of 
the ſmall penſion which he had reſerved ; and this diſ- 
appointment in his domeſtic enjoyments gave him a ſen- 
fible concern. He purſued, however, his reſolution with 
inflexible conſtancy ; and, ſhutting himſelf up in his re- 
treat, he exerted ſuch ſelf- command, that he reſtrained 
actions of the world, which he had entirely abandoned. 
which he laboured occupied 2 great part of his time; 
and, during the intervals, he employed his leiſure either in 
ex2mining the controverſies of theology, with which his 
age had been fo much agitated, and which he had hitherto 
conſidered only in a political light, or in imitating the 
works of renowned artiſts, particularly in mechanics, of 
which he had always been a great admirer and encourager. 
He is faid to have here diſcovered a to the new 
doctrines; and to have frequently dropped hints of this 
unexpected alteration in his ſentiments. Having amuſed 
himſelf with the conſtruction of clocks and watches, he 
thence remarked how impracticable the object was in 
which he had fo mych employed himſelf during his gran- 
two machines that would go exatily alike, could ever be 
able to make all mankind concur in the fame belief and 
Tus emperor Charles had very early, in the beginning 

of his reign, found the difficulty of governing ſuch diſ- 
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be clefted king of the Romans ; with a view to his in- © N A f. 
heriting the Imperial dignity, as well as his German do- — 
minions. But, having afterwards enlarged his ſchemes, 1336. 
and formed plans of aggrandizing his family, he regretted 


that he muſt diſmember ſuch confiderable Rates ; and he 


tenſions in favour of Philip. Finding his attempts fruit- 
leſs, he had reſigned the Imperial crown with his other dig- 
nities; and Ferdinand, according to common form, applied 
to the pope for his coronation. The arrogant pontiff re- 
fuſed the demand ; and pretended that though, on the 
death of an emperor, he was obliged to crown the prince 
elected, yet, in the caſe of a reſignation, the right devolved 
to the holy fee, and it belonged to the pope alone to ap- 
point an emperor. The conduct of Paul was, in every 
thing, conformable to theſe lofty pretenfions. He thun- 
dered always in the ears of all ambaſſadors, that he ſtood 
in no need of the aſſiſtance of any prince, that he was 
above all potentates of the earth, that he would not ac- 
cuſtom monarchs to pretend to a familiarity or equality 
with him, that it belonged to him to alter and regulate 
kingdoms, that he was ſucceſſor of thoſe who had depoſed 
kings and emperors, and that, rather than ſubmit to any 
thing below his dignity, he would ſet fire to the four 
Torners of the world. He went fo far, as, at table, in 
the preſence of many perſons, and even openly, in a pub- 
lic conſiſtory, to ſay, that he would not admit any kings 
for his companions ; they were all his ſubjects, and he 
would hold them under theſe feet : So faying, he ſtamp- 
ed on the ground with his old and infirm limbs: For he 
was now paſt fourſcore years of age 

Tun world could not forbear making a compariſon 
between Charles V. a prince, who, though educated 

| © Father Paul, lib. v. FOR 
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c H A r. cline of age, and had deſcended from the throne, in order 
S to fer apart an interval for thought and refleftion, and a 

2556. prieſt, who, in the extremity of old age, exuked in his 
throwing all nations into combuſtion. Paul had enter- 
tained the moſt inveterate animoſity againſt the houſe of 
Auſtria ; and, though a truce of five years had been con- 
cluded between France and Spain, he excited Henry, by 
bis ſolicitations, to break it, and promiſed to ait him in 


newal of war between the two crowns ſeemed almaſt inc- 
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becoming g more odious, fremed unable to maintain iefelf © M 4 b. 
even during the moſt profound tranquillity, much more 0m 
if 2 war were kindled with France, and what feemed an nook. 
conſequence, with Scotland, 
1 a ſupported by that 


429 


trial at Rome; 
kept in cloſe cuſtody at 


. 


and, though he was known to be 
Oxford, he was, upon his 


nal damnation of Cranmer, which the believed inevitable, 
and with the execution of that dreadfel fentence, to 


t Mem. of c. p. 375, t Heylin, p. 55. Mem. p. 383. 
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CHAP. ments of nature to prevail over his refolution, and he 
. to ſubſcribe the dodirines of the papal fupremacy 
2556. and of the real preſence. The court, equally perfidious 
avail him nothing; and they ſent orders that he ſhould 
be required to acknowledge his errors in church before 
the whole people, and that he ſhould thence be imme- 
2zft March. diately carried to execution. Cranmer, whether that he 
had received a fecret intimation of their defign, or kad 
repented of his weakneſs, ſurprined the audience by a 
contrary declaration. He faid, that he was well apprized 
of the obedience which he owed to his ſovereign and the 
laws; but this duty extended no farther than to ſubmit 
patiently to their commands, and to bear, without refiſt- 
ance, whatever hardſbips they ſhould impoſe upon him: 
That a ſuperior duty, the duty which he owed to his 
Maker, obliged him to ſpeak truth on all occaſions, and 
not to relinquiſh, by a baſe denial, the holy doftrine, 
which the Supceme Being had revealed to mankind : 
That there 'was one miſcarriage in his life, of which, 
above all others, he ſeverely repented ; the infincere 
_ declaration of faith to which he had the weakneſs to 
conſent, and which the fear of death alone had extorted 
from hin: That he took this opportunity of atoning for 
| his error, by a fincere and open recantation ; and was 
willing to feal, with his blood, that doctrine which he 
firmly believed to be communicated from Heaven: And 
that, as his hand had erred, by betraying his heart, it 
ſhould firſt be puniſhed, by a ſevere but juſt doom, and 
thould firſt pay the forfeit of its offences. He was thence 
led to the ſtake amidſt the inſults of the catholics; and, 
having now ſummoned up all the force of his mind, 
he bore their ſcorn, as well as the torture of his puniſh- 
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or motions, the leaſt ſign of weaknefs, or even of fecling, CHAP. 


he held it in the flames till it was entirely conſumed. , 


His thoughts ſeemed wholly occupied with reſlections on 2556. 
his former fault, and he called aloud ſeveral times, This 


thority too weak to oppoſe the barbarous and bigoted 
diſpofition of the queen and of her counſellors. He him- 
ſelf, he knew, had been ſuſpected of Lutheraniſm ; and 


Þ Burnet, vol. N. . 331% 333, de. Godwin, N. 352. 
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byes 20d his perfonal enemy, he was prompted, by the mo- 
2556. 


moting his intereſts, and overcoming the 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
as Paul, the reigning pope, was a furious perſecutor 


dn of his diſpoſition, to reſerve his credit for other 
3 


Tux great object of the queen was to engage the na- 
tion in the war which was kindled between France and 
Spain; and cardinal Pole, with many other counſellors, 
openly and zealouſiy oppoſed this meaſure. Befides in- 
ſuch an attempt, they repreſented the violence of the do- 
meſtic ſactions in England, and the diſordered ſtate of 
the finances; and they foreboded, that the tendency of 
all theſe meaſures was to reduce the kingdom to a tota! 
dependence on Spaniſh counſels. Philip had come to 
London in order to ſupport his partizans; and he told 


the queen, that, if he were not gratified in fo rexifonable 


a requeſt, he never more would fot foot in 
This declaration extremely heightened her zeal for pro- 


inflexidility of 
her council. After employing other menaces of a more 
violent nature, the threatened to diſmiſs all of them, and 


to appoint counſellors more obſequious ; yet could the 


not procure a vote for dechring war with France. At 
length, one Stafford and fome other confpirators were de- 
tefled in 2 defign of fargrizing Scarborough*; and, a 
confeſſion being — them, ther they hed docn 

encouraged by Henry in the attempt, the queen's im- 
portunity prevailed ; and it was determined to make this 
act of hoſtility, with others of a like fecret and doubt- 
ful natuse, the ground of the quarrel. War was accord- 


4 ® Heylin, p. 68, 6 Burnet, vol. N. p. 327. 3 Heylin, p. 72. 
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army, 


23 
place was 
pected in a few 
ral Coligny, governor 
|  nour intereſted to fave fo important 2 fortreſs, threw 
himſelf into St. Qvintin, with fome troops of French 
and Scottiſh genſdarmery ; and by his exhortations and 
example animated the ſoldiers to a vigorous defence. He 
Siſpatched a meſſenger tohis uncle, Montmorency, defiring 
roth Aug. a ſupply of then ; and the conſtable approaches the place 


theſe furcours. Bur the duke of Savoy, falling on 
the reinforcemenit, did ſuch execution upon them, that 
mne hot above five hundred got into the place. He next 
. Quiario- ,_ 1 5+ an attack on the French am, and put then to 
total rout, killing four thoufand men, and diſperſing the 
remainder. In this unfortunate ation many of the chief 
nobility of France were either flain or taken priſoners: 
A1 ren 
fighting valiantly, and reſolute to die rather ſurvive 

by the enemy, and thus fel! 


nom: Parig-was attempted to 
be fortified in a burry : And had the Spaniards preſently 
marched thither, it could not have failed to fall into theit 


hands. But Philip was of a cautious ternper ; and he 
Jetermined firſt to take St. Quintin, in order to ſecure 2 


communication with his own dominions. A very little 
6 | time, 


with his whole ariny, in order to facilitare the entry of | 
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time, it was enpected, would finiſh this enterprize ; but GRA. 
the bravery of Coligny lun prolonged the fiege ſeventeen Int, 
days, which proved the ſafety of Frame. Some troopy 2557- 
were levied and aſſembled. Couriers were ſent to recal 

the Duke of Guiſe and his army from Italy: And the 

French, having recovered from their firſt panic, put 

themieives in a poſture of defence. Philip, after taking 
Ham and Catelet, found the ſeaſon fo far advanced, that 
he could attempt no other enterprize : He broke up his 
Bur the vigilant activity of Guiſe, not ſatisfied with 
ſecuring the frontiers, prompted him, in the depth of 
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SPSS : Stevan Ax bodies of troops defiled towards the fron- 


hymns tiers on various pretences ;' and the whole being fudilenly 


1355. 


| purpoſe; but that of the riſbank could not obtain fuck 


aflembled, formed an army, with which Guiſe made an 
unenpected mafch towards Calais. At the fame time 2 
great number of French ſhips, being crdered inte the 
ehannel, under colour of cruifing on the Engliſh, com- 
poſed a flect which made an attack by fea on the fortifi- 


made a vigorous defence, were foon obliged to abandon 
the place, and retreat to Newnam bridge. The fiege of 
this latter place was immediately undertaken, and at the 
fame time the fleet battered the riſbank, which guarded 
worth, was 2 brave officer; but finding that the greater 
part of his weak garriſon was encloſed in the caftle of 
Newnam bridge and the riſbank, he ordered them to ca- 
pitulate, and to join bim in Calais, which, without their 


aMftance, he was utterly unable to defend. The gar- 


riſon of Newnam bridge was fo happy as to effe this 


favourable conditions, and were obliged to ſurrender at 
by fez and land, thought himſelf ſecure of fucceeding 
in his enterprize, hut in onder to prevent all accident, 
he delayed not un moment the atmek of the place. He 
planted his batteries ugninſt the -caftle, where he made a 
large breach ; and having ordered - net, Coligny”s 
brother, to drain the-follte, he commanided an sul, 
which ſucceeded ; and the Pune made a Jodgment in 
tempted to recover> this poſt ; but having loſt two hun- 
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| ted men in a furious attack which he made upon l © #4 . 


dem an eaſy entrance into France, it was regarded as the 
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he found his garriſon fo weak, that be was obliged to 
capitulate. Ham and Guiſnes fell foon after; and thus 
the duke of Guile, in cight days, during the depth of 
winter, made himſelf maſter of this ſtrong fortreſs, that 
cleven months, at the 
been viflocious in the battle of 
dad held it above two hundred 


* 


molt ĩ hon belonging to the crown. "The 
Joy of the French was extreme, as well as the glory 
acquired by 'Guiſe, who, at the time when all Furage 
imagined unfortunate battle af 


the civil, wars, between the houſes of York and Lancaſ- 
Wr, dad cer ventured to attempt. The Engliſh, on the 
council ; who, after engaging in a fruitleſs war, for the 
fake of foreign intereſts, had thus expoſed the nation to 
fo ſevere a diſgrace. A treaſury exhauſted by expences, 
© ſonereign negligent of her people's welfare; were cir- 
.promales of-Philip, gave them ſmall hopes of recovering 
. Calais. And.2s the Scots, inftigated by French coun- 
and rather.to look to their defence at home, than to 
 Apran the peace, ich, in conſequence of king:Ed- 4 
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— ing the earl of Arran to reſitn to her the government 
- of the kingdom z and as her brothers, the duke of Guile, 


| land, and paſſed through England 
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Y *. Her ſecret deſign was to take meaſures for en- 


the cardinal of Lorraine, and the duke of Aumale, bad 
uncontrouled influence in the court of France, the cafily 
perſuaded Henry, and, by his authority, the Scouiſh 


Carnegy of Kinnaird, Panter, biſhop of Roſs, and Gavin 


| of the governor's, the perſuaded him, by their means, to 


— — 
thus ſor ber a journey 

in her way thither, 
| reſpect and civility ; 


for him to 


2 Buchanan, lib. . Keith, f. lr been P 92: 
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had gained the aſfections of 


ſubmit ; and having ſtipulated, that he ſhould be declared 
nent heir to the crown, and ſhould be freed from giving 


any acgopnt of his paſt adminiſtration, he placed her 


of the 
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3 and ſhe 


of 
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the name 
princeſs, that, 
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Cn 4? had the prudence to defiſt from it, and to traſt entirely 
Cm for her ſecurity to the goodwill and aeftions'vf her 


Tuis laudable purpoſe ſeemed to be the chief object 
of her adminiſtration; yet was the ſometimes drawn 
from it by her connexions with France, and by the in- 
fluence which her brothers had acquired over her. When 
required the queen-regent to take part in the quanrel; 
and the furnmoned a convention of ſtates at Newboetle, 
and requeſted them to concur in 2 declaration of war 
come as jealdus of French, as the Engliſh were of Spanith 
jafidence, fuſed their afſent ; and the queen was ob= 
Tiged to have recourſe to flratagem, in order to effet 
her purpoſe. She ordered &Ojife! to begin ſome fortifica- 
tions at Eyemouth, a place which had been diſmantled 


dy the laſt treaty with Edward} and when the grivifon 


of Berwick, as the forcfaw, made an inroad to pe e 
the undertaking, the effectualy employed this prevents 
to inflame the Scottiſh nation, and to engage Wen in 


a ag Ng * "The | i ; Owe a q : 


borders: When &Oiſel, of himſelf, conducted artillery 
and troops to beſiege the caſtle of Werke, he was recalled, 
and ſharply rebuked by the council *. ; | 


Marriage of ns order to connect Scotland more cloſely with France, 
kingdom, it 
was thought proper by Henry to celebrate the marriage 
putatiom was ſent by the Scottiſh parliament, to alift at 


and to increaſe the influence of the latter 


„* 
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Tu cloſe alliance between France and Scotland CH A v. 


threatened very nearly the repoſe and ſecurity of Mary; XXxVn. 


and it was ſoteſeen, that, though the factions and diſ- — 
orders, which might naturally be expected in the Scottiſh 
government, during the abſence of the ſovereign, would 

make its power leſs formidable, that kingdom would at 

leaſt afford to the French a means of invading England. 
parliament, and to demand of them ſome ſupplies to her 
exhauſted exchequer. And ſuch an emergency uſually A ka- 
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Aren. nader colour of the power there granted, might alter the 
Lens faccefion, and alienate the crown from the lawful heis ; 

7553. But his words were thought irreverent to her-majefty : 
He was committed to the cuſtody of the ſerjeant at arms; 
and though he expreſſed forrow for his offence, he was 
under great apprebenſions, with regard not only to the 
ſucceſſion, but the life, of the lady Elizabeth. The vio- 
Jent hatred, which the queen bore to her, broke out on 
every occaſion ; and it required all the authority of Phi- 
lip, as well as her own great prudence, to prevent the 
fatal effets of it, The princeſs retired into the country ; 


* * v0 


ed her time wholly in reading and ftudy, intermeddled 


lancholy, but which prepared her mind for thoſe, great 
actions, by which her life was afterwards ſo much diſlin- 
guiſhed; propafals of mariage were made to hex by the 
| Swediſh ambaſſador, in his maſter's name. As her firſt | 


queſtion was, whether the queen had been i of 
that 


TE ED ETC 


Tom... 


LA. 


. - fore any other?. The princeſs ſhowed like prudence in © N A r. | 
b . concealing her ſentiments of religion, in complying with FEEL 

; the preſent modes of worſhip, and in cluding all queſtions 2553. 

5 wu regard to that delicate ſubject . 

8 Tin money granted by parliament, enabled the queen 

* to fit out a fleet of 2 hundred and forty fail, which, be- 


— 


ſand land forces on board, was ſent to make an attempt 
on the coalt of Britanny. The fleet was commanded by 
lord Clinton ; the land forces by the caris of Huntingdon 
and Rutland. But the equipment of the fleet and army 
was fo dilatory, that the French got intelligence of the 
deſign, and were prepared to receive them. The Engliſh 
found Breſt fo well guarded as to render an attempt on 
that place imprafticable ; but landing at Conquet, they 
—— EDS on gw — 
— when Kerſimon, a Breton gentleman, at the head of ſome 
-militia, fell upon them, put them to rout, and drove them 
to their ſhips with conſiderable loſs. But a fmall ſqua- 
dron of ten Engliſh ſhips had an opportunity of amply 
_ pevenging this diſgrace upon the French. The mareſchal 
— . IIEE TUNG 06 HD 


 Y Burney, vol. jj. Calleft. No 37. 

_ S The commen act atthet time, fays Sir Richard Baker, for catching of 
was the real preſence; and this net was uſed to catch the lady 
i For being aſked one time, what the thought of the words of Cheri, 
This is my body, whether the thought it the true body of Chriſt that was in 
the ſacrament ? it is ſaid, that, after ſome paufing, the thus anſwered : 


_ Chriſt was che word that ſpake it, 
He took the bread and brake it; 
And what the word did make it, 
That I believe and take it. 


Which, though it may ſeem but a ſlight exprefiior, yet hath it more olidneſs 
then at firſt fight appears ; at leaſt, it ſerved her tven at that time, to eſcape 
the net, which by direl® anſwer the could not have done, Baker's Chroni- 
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ing the French, did ſuch execution by their artillery, that 
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C#4P. into Flanders, with an army of fourteen thouſand men; 
. and having forced a paſſage over the river Aa, had taken 


Dunkirk, and Berg St. Winoc, and had advanced as far 


as Newport, but count Egmont coming ſuddenly upon 
him, with ſuperior forces, he was obliged to retreat; and 


finding a battle inevitable, he choſe very fhilfully his 
along the river Az, which, he reaſonably thought, gave 


bim full ſecurity from that quarter. But the Engliſh 


F 
plete victory 
| — —— ei, aded 


duke of Guiſe, and that of Spain, under the dube of Sa- 


voy, approached each other on the frontiers of Picardy ; 
and as the two kings had come into their reſpeftive camps, 
attended by the flower of their nobility, men expected, 
the emulation of theſe warlke nations. But Philip, 
— by the ambition, polleſſed not the en- 
terprizing genius of a conqueror ; and he was willing, 
notwithſtanding the ſuperiority of his numbers, and the 
two great victories which he bad gained at St. Quintin 
and Gravelines, to put a. period to the war by treaty. 
Negociations were entered into for that pucpoſe; and as 
the terms offered by the two monarchs were ſomewhat 
wide of each other, the armies were put into winter-quar- 
ters, till the princes could come to better agreement. A- 
mong other conditions, Henry demanded the reſtitution of 


a Holingſhed, p. 1130. "A 


— _—————————— . ——— — 


Navarre to its lawful owner; Philip that of Calais and 


oO PEE FOOD APDPE VTEVEPIOEOnrEAEAENY 


M AR x. 


. and her perſon 
engaging 25 her behaviour and addreſs. 8 

Yi 1 > cruelty, malignity, 
every circumſtance of her character 


ſcarcely find any virtue but ſincerity ; 


yo gta aPwryroraay yon af 
beginning of her reign, 
when the neceffity of her affairs obliged her to make ſome 
promiſes to the proteſtants, which the certainly never in- 

to perform, But in theſe caſes a weak bigoted : 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


promiſe. She appears alſo, as well as her father, to have 
been ſuſceptible of ſome attachments of friendſhip; and 


remarkable in the conduct of that monarch. To which 
we may add, that in many circumſtances of her life, ſhe 
gave indications of reſolution and vigour of mind; a qua- 
ity which ſeems to have been inherent in her family. 

a The benign charadter of 


obſervantine friar and conſeſſor to the queen. 
But Mary would never permit the new legate to act upon 
the commiſſion ; and Paul was afterwards obliged to re- 
ſtore cardinal Pole to his authority. 


Tuzrs occur few general remarks, beſides what have 


already been made in the courſe of our narration, with 
regard to the general ſtate of the kingdom during this 
reign. The naval power of England was then fo incon- 
ſiderable, that, fourteen thouſand pounds being ordered to 
be applied to the fleet, both for repairing and vietualling 


ir, it was computed that ten thouſand pounds a-year 
would afterwards anſwer all neceſſary charges”. The 


|  Þ Rurgat, vol. fit. p. 259 


TIEF MYR DBUES TYTzOt roo 


arbitrary 


FRF? frre 


tit it ould fill fubfif. 


int PRYLODOLEPE 


growth of commerce 
other princes in Europe 


flill-yard as on other aliens : Yet the queen, i 

emperor, and, by her prerogative, ſuſpended thoſe hs“ 
No body in that age pretended to queſtion this exerciſe of 
gud wit; and it is only by the colletion of public pa- 


A PASSAGE to Archangel had . i by the 


Engliſh during the lat reign ; and a beneficial trade with 
Muſcovy had been eflablihed. A Sema 


© Rymer, vol. x» p.. 364. ©. z Mar. Pack, 2. cap. 5 
©-Hellingfhed, p. 732. Heylin, p. 72. : 
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CHAP. which that empire had with any of the weſtern potentates 
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3 Lo. 


2558. 


twenty harquebuts, and 
Wie may remark, that a manof = thouſand marks of Sack 


| niſhed; forty pikes, thirty long bows, thirty ſhenſs of 


Ataw we ried in fi aige*, by which the num- 
ber of horſes, arms, and furniture, was fad, which-cock 
perſon, according to the extent of his property, ſhould 
be provided with for the defence of the kingdom. A man 
of a thouſand pounds a-vear, for inſtance, was obliged to 
maintain at his own charge fax hocſes fit for demi-lances, 
of which three at leaſt to be furniſhed with ſufficient har- 
neſs, ſteel ſaddles, and weapons proper for the demi - 
| hancesz and ten horſes fit for light horſemen, with furni- 
| ture and weapons proper for them : He was obliged to 
have forty corflets furniſhed: fifty almain reverts, ar ind 
of them, forty coats of plate, corflets or brigandines fur 


arrows, thirty ſteel caps or ſkulls, twenty black bills or 
halberts, twenty morions or fallets. 


was rated equal to one of two hundred gounds 2-year : 
A proof that few or none at that time lived os their ſtock 
in money, and that great profies were made by the mer- 
chants in the courſe of trade. There is no-claſs above 2 
thouknd 
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5 
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M A R J. 
rener 


« naſty” 


, Kebd in queest Ekaabeth's reign, 


gives a very curious account of the plain, or rather rude 


way of living of the preceding generation. There ſcarcely 


was 2 chimney to the houſes, even in conſiderable towns: 
its way out at the roof, or door, or windows : The houſes 
people flept on ſtraw pallets, and had a good round log 
ay (lo hard xa 9d Gantt il the — 


r 


* See note 63 — 
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vincial Letters. An 3 


regierten 


Fritten 


ITE 


| he being introduced to his majeſty, had the mortification to 


my bill to poſe? And laying his hand on Montague”s bead. 


NOTES TO THE: FOURTH VOLUME. 
NOTE [BI. p- 48. 

is faid, that when Henry heard that the commons made 

a great difficulty of granting the required ſupply, he was 

fo provoked, that he ſent for Edward Montage, one of the 

members, who had a conſiderable influence on the houſe; and 


hear him ſpeak in theſe words : Ho ! man / will they not ſuffer 


who was then on his knees before him, Ger my bill paſſed by 
19-morrow, or elſe to-morrow this bead of yours ſhall be off. This 
cavalier manner of Henry fucceeded; for next day the bill 
pailed. Calizns's Britiſh Peerage. GCroue's Life of Walhy. 
We are told by Hall, fol. 38. that cardinal Welſey endea- 
voured to terrify the citizens of London into the general loan, 
exatied in 1525, and told them plainly, that # were better 
that ſome ſhould ſuffer indigence, than that the king at this time 


| this caſe, fer it may fortune to coff ſame people their beads. Such 
was the ſtyle employed by this king and his miniiters. 


NOTE [C}, p. . 


HE firſt article of the charge againſt the cardinal is his 2002 


procuring the legantine power ; which, however, as it 
8 22 14 


de nowiſe criminal. Many of the other articles alſo regarg 
' the mere exerciſe of that power. Some articles impute to him 


as crimes, particular actions, which were natural or unavoid- 
able to any man that was prime miniſter with ſo un limited 
an authoricy ; ſuch as receiving firſt all letters from the king's 


e if he had been his fellow, the king and J. It is reported 


ago ct rex mens. But this mode of expreſſion is juſtified by the 


_ Latin idiom. It is remarkable, that his whiſpering in the 
- I. knowing himſelf to be affected with veneral dif. 


_ | general 
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general, and incapable of dof. Lord Herbert goes fo far as 
_ rn 


their being 


i which 
For that this indiftment was ſubſequent 
—ͤ— by Cavendiſh's Life of Wolſey, and Stowe, 


mow judging of this queſtion 


them, in the firſt generation, to marry in the neareſt degrees 
of conſanguinity : Inftances of a like nature occur among the 
| of a brother's widow was, in 
| certain caſes, not only permitted, but even enjoined as a Po- 
fitive precept by the Moſaical law. It is ia vain to fay that 
this precept was an exception to the rule; and an exception 
confined merely to the Jewiſh nation. The inference is ſtill 
| juſt, that ſuch a marciage can contain no natural or moral 


patriarchs: And the marriage 


„ „% es 6 © «=o df tn & ww » oo m = = 0 Ld. 
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turpitude; otherwiſe God, who is the author of all purity, 


would never, in any caſe, have enjoined it. 


NOTE [E}, p. 172. 
ISHOP BURNET has given us an account of the 
number of bulls requiſite for Cranmer's inftallation. By 
one bull, directed to the king, ke is, upon the royal nomina- 
tion, made archbiſhop of Canterbury. By a ſecond, directed 
to himſelf, be is alſo made archbiſhop. By a third, he is ab- 


folved from all cenſures. A fourth is directed to the fuffra- 
gans, requiring them to receive and acknowledge bim as 


archbiſhop. A fifth to the dean and chapter, to the ſame pur- 
pole. A fixth to the clergy of Canterbury. A ſeventh to all 
the laity in his fee. An eighth to all that held lands of it. 
By a ninth he was ordered to be conſecrated, taking the oath 
that was in the pontifical. By a tenth the pall was ſent him. 
By an eleventh, the archbiſhop of York, and the biſhop of 
London, were required to put it on him. Theſe were fo 


erected, and diſpoſed of for money. It may be worth obſerv- 
ing, that Cranmer before he took the oath to the pope made 
a proteſtation, that he did not intend thereby to reſtrain him- 
ſelf from any thing that he was bound to, either by his duty 
to God, the king, or the country; and that he renounced 
every thing in it that was contrary to any of theſe. This was 
that ſtrict fincerity, and that ſcrupulous conſcience, of which 
Cranmer made profeſſion. Collier, vol. ii. in Coll. No. 22. 
Burner, vol. i. p. 128, 129. 
NOTE try p. 128. 


RE are the terms in which the king's miniſter ex- 
preſſed himſelf to the pope. Ae nn, — fone 


= id non minus celatum eſſe quam fi uno tantum 
pectore contineretur ; quod multo magis ſereniſſimo Angliz 
Regi evenire dehet, cui ſinguli in ſuo regno ſunt ſubjecti, ne- 
que etiam veliat, poſſunt Regi non eſſe fidelifimi. Væ nam- 
que illis, & vel parvo momento ab illius voluntate recederent. 


G83 Ls 


many devices to draw fees to offices, which the popes had 
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. profeſſed enemy, I no ſooner received this meſſage by him, | 


of my preferment being on no ſurer foundation than your 


Le Grand, tom. M. . 113. The king eee 648 publicly 
before the council, that if any one ſpoke of him or bis aftions, 
in terms which became them not, he would let them know 
that he was maſter. Et qu'il oy autoit & belle tote qu i ne 


fit voler. Id. P. 218- 


NOTE (G} p- x58. 


HIS letter contains fo muck nature, and even elegance, 
„ without any 


S 
<< excuſe, I am altogether ignorant. Whereas you ſend unto 


«+ me (willing me to confefs a truth, and fo obtain your fa- 


% your} by ſuch an one, whom you know to be mine ancient 


than I rightly conceived your meaning z and if, as you 
ere 1 


T 


os - AER E IPO, 


vill ever be brought to acknowledge a fault, where not ſo 


as thought thereof preceded. And, to ſpeak a truth, 
a — — more loyal in all duty, and in all 
e truc aſſection, than you have ever found in Anne Boleyn: 
„Wich which name and place I could willingly have con- 
<< tented myſelf, if God and your grace's pleaſure had been 


<< ſo pleaſed. Neither did I at any time & far forger myſelf 
«© in my exaltation or received bat that I always 


a heeded for find an eaten eo he ds for the ground 


„ grace , the leaft alteration I knew was fit and fuſſi- 
Ee RE. You have 
+ choſen me from a low eftate to be your queen and compa- 
* nion, far beyond my deſert or defire. If then you found 
„ me worthy of ſuch honour, good your grace let not any 
+ light fancy, or bad counſel of mine enemies, withdraw 
Nr neither let that ſtain, that 

* unworthy flain, of a difloyal heart towards your good 


+6 graces, 


11441 


” 
— 


1er ti <P 


ever the name of Anne Boleyn hath been pleaſing in your 


* to delt you in all your aftions. From wy doleful priſon 
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= grace, ever caſt fo foul a blot on your moſt dutiful wiſe, 


a king, but let me have a lawful trial, and let not my ſworn 
enemies fitas my accuſers and judges; yea let me receive 
* an open wial, for my wrath ſhall fear no open ſhame; then 
as ſhall you ſee either mine innocence cleared, your ſuſpicion 
© and conſcience fatisfied, the ignominy and ſlander of the 
<< world topped, or my guilt openly declared. 80 that hat- 
* ſoever God or you may determine of me, your grace may 
de freed from an open cenſure; and mine offence being ſo 
„ lawfully proved, your grace is at liberty, both before God 
* and man, not only to execute worthy puniſhment on me as 
« an unlawful wife, but to follow your affeRtion, already ſet- 


20 tled on that party for whoſe ſake I am now as I am, whoſe 


* name I could fome good while fince have pointed unto, 
«© your grace not being ignorant of my ſuſpicion therein. 


«© But if you have already determined of me, and that not 


© only my death, but an infamous ſlander, muſt bring you the 

*« enjoying of your deſired happineſs, then I defire of God 
<< that he will pardon your great fin therein, and likewiſe 
<< mine enemics, the infiraments thereof, and that he will not 


© call you to a firit account for your unprincely and cruel 
_ << uſage of me, at his general jadgment-ſeat, where both you 


« and myſelf maſt ſhortly appear, and in whoſe judgment I 
% doubt not (whatſoever the world may think of me) mine 


% innocence ſhall be openly known, and ſufficiently cleared. 


+ My laſt and only requeſt fhall be, that myſelf may only 


& hear the burden of your grace's diſpleaſure, and that it 
% may not touch the innocent fouls of thoſe poor gentlemen, 
* who (as I underſtand) are likewiſe in ſtraĩt impriſonment 
* for my fake. If ever I have found favour in your fight, if 


* ears, then let me obtain this requeſt, and I will fo leave to 
% trouble your grace any farther, with mine earneſt prayers 


% to the Trinity to have your grace in his good keeping, and 


% in the Tower, this fxth of May; 
- + Your moſt loyal and ever faithful wiſe, 
8314 * AununBotern." 
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| reign of Henry VIII. and even in the time of Sir Edward 
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NOTE [HJ p. 269. 

A Prop hat forme been made inthe comment 
the abolition of the leſſer monaſteries ; and had been 
much oppoſed by biſhop Fiſher, who was then alive. He told 
how he might come at the greater monaſteries. ** An a, 
faid he, © which wanted a handle, came upon a time into the 
** wood, making his moan to the great trees that he wanted 
** a handle to work withal, and for that cauſe he was con- 
«*« ſtrained to fit idle; therefore he made it his requeſt to them, 
<< that they would be pleaſed to grant him one of their ſmall 
+ Gplings within the wand 6 make dim > headfe; who, 
* no guile, granted him one of their ſmaller trees 


<< to make him a handle. But now becoming a complete ax, 
*© he fell © to work, adds the ime wen, Bat Þ woes 
«+ of time there was neither nor ſmall trees to be found 
in the place where the wood flood. And fo, my lords, if 
«+ you grant the king theſe ſmaller monaſteries, you do but 
„ make him a handle, whereby, at his own pleaſure, he may 
. cut downall the cedars within your Lebanons.” Dr. Ba. 
he's „ 1 


NOTE [[1}, p. 382. 


HERE is a curious paſſage, with regard to the fup- 

preſſion of monaſteries, to be found in Coke”: Inftitutes, 
4th Inft. chap. 1. p. 44- It is worth tranferiding, as it thews 
the ideas of the Engliſh government, entertained duriag the 


Coke, when he wrote his Inſtitutes. It clearly appears that the 
people had then little notion of being jealous of their liberties, 


wiſhed only to remove from themſelves, as much as poſlible, 


the burthens of government. A large ſtanding army, and a 
fixed revenue, would, on theſe conditions have been 


as great bleſſings; and 5 entirely to the 
2 7nd de- ic eat the yer of 
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Kherty. The title of the chapter in Coke is, Advice con 
a and plaufble Projetts and Offers in Parkament. ©** When 
* any plaukble project.“ fays he, is made in parliament, 
< to draw the lords and commons to aſſent to any act (eſpe- 
* cially in matters of weight and importance), if both kouſes 
_ * do give upon the matter projected and promiſed their con- 
2 they being truſted ſor the 
* commonwealth, to have the matter projected and promiſed 
+ (which moved the houſes to conſent} to be eſtabliſhed in 
«© the fame af, left the benefit of the act be taken, and the 
© matter projected and promiſed never performed, and fo the 
5© houſes of parliament perform not the truſt repoſed in them, 
«« as it fell out (taking one example for many) in the reign 
« of Henry the Eighth; On the king's behalf, the members 
4 of both houſes were informed in parliament, that no king 
5 or kingdom was ſaſe, but where the king had three abili- 
* ties; 1. Tolive of his own, and able to defend his kingdom 
* upon any ſudden invaſion or infurreftion. 2. To aid his 
% conlederates, otherwiſe they would never aſfiſt him. 3. 
% To reward his well-deſerving ſervants. Now the projet 
e was, that if the parliament would give unto him all the 
< abbies, priories, friaries, nunneries, and other monaſteries, 
5 that, for ever in time then to come, he would take order 
be that the ſame ſhould not be converted to uſes; but 
r firſt, that his exchequer for the purpoſes aforeſaid ſhould 
9 be enriched; ſecondly, the kingdom firengthened by a 
4 continual maintenance of forty thouſand well-trained fol- 
ﬆ diers, with ſkilful captains and commanders ; thirdly, for 
te the benefit and eaſe of the ſubjeft, who never afterwards 
2 (as was projected], in any time to come, ſhould be charged 
% with ſfubſlidics, fificenths, loans, or other common aids; 


«© diminution of honour by the diſſolution of the faid mona- 
e abbots and priors (that held of the king per Gareniam, 
e whereof more in the next leaf), that the king would create 
* a number of nobles, which we omit. The faid monaſteries 
bf were givep jo the Beg by authority of divers atls of par- 


« fourthly, left the honour of the realm ſhould receive any | 


-< projett, or any part thereof.” 


NOTE [EK], I 
FHOLLIER, in his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, vol. is. p. 182. 
has preſerved an account which Cromwel gave of this 
in a letter to Sir Thomas Wyat, the king's am- 
in Germany. Tbe king's majeſty,” ſays Cramwel, 
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HE perſecutions exerciſed during 


NOTE [M], p. 210. 
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P. 955» 956. 


Baker, p. 23g. 


abs 


aid to God 


would have it abimate and oz ultimate: But the majority 
| ſeemed to hold, that the pater was ſaid to God capiends ffrife 


What fall we do with the ſaints? He anſwered, Give them 


greater temper or moderation, after they had embraced the 
reſolution of ſupporting the ancient eſtabliſhments. So violent 
was the propenſity of the times towards innovation, that a 
bare toleration of the new preachers was equivalent to a form- 
ed deſign of changing the national religion. 


NOTE [P}, p. 296- 
POTSWOOD, p. 75- The ſame author, p. 92. tells 

kJ us a fiory, which confirms this character of the popiſh 
clergy in Scotland. It became a great diſpute in the univerfity 
of St. Andrews, whether the pater ſhould be faid to God or 


the faints. The friars, who knew in general that the reform- 


ers neglefied the faints, were determined to maintain their 
honour with great obſlinacy, but they knew not upon what 
topics to found their doctrine. Some held that the pater was 
formalitzr, and to ſaints materialiter ; others, to 
„ and to faints ainzs principaiiter 3 others 


God 


and to ſaints caprendo large. A ſimple fellow, who ſerved the 
fub-prior, thinking there was ſome great matter in hand, that 
made the doctors hold ſo many conferences together, aſked him 
one day what the matter was? the ſub-prior anſwering, Tom, 
that was the fellow's name, wwe canner agree de whom the pater- 
after Seuld be ſaid. He ſuddenly replied, To whom, Sir, 
Kani it be faid, but unto God? Then faid the ſub- prior. 


Aves and Creeds enow in the devil's name; for that may ſuffice 
them. The anfwer going abroad, many faid, that be bad 
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ed, that it exceeds even 


4 of chimnies exeted ; whereas, in their 
rhe mitide'of chimnies lately > two or theee, if fo many, 


c 8 


houſe, fo it was reputed a far better medicine to 


- as then, very few were acquainted. . Again. in chap. avi. 
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NOTES TO THE FOURTH VOLUME. 


CACHING wake heh hand teens are dl, If is 
were fo, that the father or the good-man of the houſe bad a 
matraſs or flock-bed, and thereto a ſack of chaff to reſt his 
head upon, he thought himſelf to be as well lodged as the lord 
of the town: So well were they contented. Pillows, faid 
they, were thought meet only for women in childbed: As 


_ for ſervants, if they had any ſheer above them, it was well: 


For ſeldom had they any under their bodies to keep them 


and raed their hardened) hides. —The third thing they tell 


om Tree or Wed) into pewter, — 2 — 


er tin. For fo common were all forts of treene veſſels in old 
time, that a man ſhould hardly find four pieces of pewter (of 
which one was peradventure a falt) in a good farmer's houſe. 
Defſeription of Britain, chap. x. —— Again in chap. xvi. In 
times paſt men were contented to dwell in houſes builded of 
fallow, willow, Se.; fo that the uſe of the oak was in a man- 


and nothing but oak any where regarded; and yet fee the 
change; for when our houſes were builded of willow, then 
Deiner: but now that our houſes are come to be 


r which is a fore alteration. 


In theſe the courage of the owner was a ſufficient defence to 
keep the houſe in ſafety; but now the aſſurance of the timber 
maſt defend the men from robbing. Now have we many 
chimnies; and yet our tenderlines complain of rheums, ca- 
tarrhs, and poſes; then had we none but reredoſſes, and our 


heads did never ache. For as the ſmoke in thoſe days was 


ſuppoſes to be a ſufficient hardening for the timber of the 
the 


good-man and his family from the quack or poſe, w 
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in manner imitate by infofion any form or fo- 


A 
- 


that they can 
ſhion of cup, 


huſbandmen dine alſo at 
at ſeven or eight: but our 


of term in our 
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